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PREFACE. 


HE Gorpzn Guips has been produced expressly for 
the use of Visitors to Lonpon. ‘Within the last 
quarter of a century so many and so great have 
been the improvements both in the City and at the 

West End, that the metropolis of England may now lay claim 
to admiration for the beauty of its pubhe buildmgs, its mm- 
portant engineering works, and its private mansions, as well 
as for its ancient history, 1ts historical associations, and im- 
mense population Only they who have witnessed its modern 
growth can fully appreciate the value of the good work that 
has been done 


To give Visitors every possible opportumty of seemg 
London 1n its infinite vanety, much care has been taken with 
this Handbook. The most important places—St Paul’s, 
Westminster Abbey, the Tower, the British Museum, the 
National Gallery, the South Kensington Museum, and many 
others, have been visited and carefully described, no pains 
have been spared to procure accurate and recent mformation 
from the best available authorities, and a new edition of the 
GUIDE 1s now offered to the public in the hope that, in confor- 
mity with its title, 1 will win from them golden opinions. 

J.C. 


DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, 
Sik Mierers and Wiarehousemen. 
WiGMoRE STREET AND WELBECK STREET, W. 


EG hig Seni to invite the attention of Strangers and Visitors to 
their Estabhshment Established in the centre of the West End 
for more than three-quarters of a century, the House enjoys a 
“eputation for the Sale of the Best Class of Goods of British and 
Fo Manufacture 
e Business 1s conducted on the ready-money principle, and every article 
marked the lowest price for prompt payment, without discount ll inter- 
mediate profits are avoided by p direct in the best markets, and 
no pains are spared to place reliable and choice Goods before the Public at 
the lowest possible prices 
Special attention 1s given to the production of Novelties in the made-up 
De ents <A branch house in Pans keeps the Costumes, Mantles, 
Millinery, Lace, and Fancy Departments constantly supplied with the 
most approved models, and a complete organization at home reproduces 
them 1n identically the same materials at greatly reduced prices. 
In each of the following Departments will be found a large and vaned 
assortment of Goods of the best class :— 







1. Coloured Silks. 13. Printed Muslins 

2 Black Silks. 14. Ladies’ Outfitting. 

3 Silk Costumes 15 Hosiery. 

4. Mantles 16 Gloves. 

5 Dress Materials 17. Parasols 

6. Material Costumes, 18 Household Drapery. 

i Ball and Féte Dresses 19 Muslin Curtains. 
Embroideries 20 Shawls and Furs. 

9. Lace 21 Ribbons 

10 Fancy Goods. 22 Trimmings 

11, ca Department 23 Haberdashery. 

12 Millinery 24 Dress-making. 





Country Order Department —The attention of Ladies residing in 
the Country or Abroad 1s invited to the arrangements for the execution of 
** Po& Orders.” Experienced Assistants are appointed to select goods and 
execute commissions Patterns of Materials and photographs of models, 
with estimates of price, forwarded Post Free, and Costumes, Mantles, 
Millinery, &c. &c , made to measurement, thus ensuring all the advantages 
to be derived from a personal visit 





DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, 
WIGMORE STREET AND WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W. 
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BEory 


The descriptions of the Parks and Gardens, the Royal Palaces, the 
Public Buildings, and Natonal Museums, are contributed by N 
ad’ Anvers 


The wood-cuts of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, Whitehall, the 
Mansion House, and the Clubs were originally engraved by Mr Jewitt 
for Weale’s Handbook to London—whach has long been out of print. 


Suggestons and Corrections for New Editions will be thankfully 
recetved by the Editor Communications may be sent to the care of 
the Publishers, 188, Fleet Street 


ERRATA 


Page 170, hne 8, for “ south” read “ north ” 


Page 184, line $ from bottom, for “ Catherme of Arragon” read 
‘¢ Katherine Howard ” 


Page 192, line 21, for “ Arno” read * Anjo.” 
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THE GOLDEN GUIDE TO LONDON. 


PART I.—INTRODUCTION. 


HOTELS, ETC 


HE first question that a stranger naturally puts to him- 
self on his arrival in London is, “* To what hotel shall I 
go?” Whuthout knowing in what quarter of the town 
p(s, he desires to reside, and what amount he 1s prepared to 

expend, 1t“is needless to recommend any particular establishment 

Moreover, there 18 now such a vast number of excellent hotels m 

London that we can do no more than give a hist of the principal, 

classifying them according to their position 

During the past few years 1t has become the fashion to construct 
immense hostelries on the American system they are generally well 
regulated and have a fixed tariff of prices The most noted of this 
description are— 

The Palace Hotel, Buckmgham Gate, close to Buckingham Palace 

The Alexandra Hotel, St. George's Place, Hyde Park Corner. 

The Langham Hotel, Portland Place, frequented by Americans. 

The Westminster Palace Hotel, Victoria Street, Westminster. 


At the chief railway stations are to be found gigantic buildings 
styled Zerminus Hotels, conducted on the same principles These 
have many advantages, a traveller on arriving at the station can at 

B 
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2 HOTELS, ETC 


once select rooms according to his means, as the apartments are 
divided into different classes at varymg prices. The following are 
the most celebrated and are all well regulated — 


The Great Western Hotel, Praed Street, Paddington. 

The Euston and Victoria Hotels, close to the London and North-Western 
Railway Station. 

The Midland Hotel, St Pancras Station, Euston Road, a magnificent 
gothic structure of red brick, built by Sir Gilbert Scott 

The Great Northern Hotel, King’s Cross 

The International Hotel, London Bndge Railway Station 

The Cannon Street Hotel, at the City Terminus of the South Eastern Rail- 
way. 

The Charing Cross Hotel, at the terminus of the South Eastern Railway. 

The Grosvenor Hotel, at the Victona Station, Pimlhco 

To those who prefer the continental style we recommend M de Keyser’s 
Royal Hotel, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, facmg the Embankment. This 
house 1s conducted on a plan simular to that of the Grand Hotel n Paris. 


The first-class hotels at the West Env are— 


Claridge's, 49 to 55, Brook Street (very select) 
Fenton’s, 68, St. James’s Street 

Thomas's, 25, Berkeley Square 

Cowan’s, 26, Dover Street 

Cox's, 55, Jermyn Street. 

Brith, 82, Jermyn Street. 

Rawlings’s, 87 and 38, Jermyn Street 

Royal Cambridge, Edwards's, 12a, George Street, Hanover Square 
St James's, 77, Piccadilly 

Albemarle, 1, Albemarle Street. 

York, 10 and 11, Albemarle Street. 

Burlington, 19 and 20, Cork Street. 

Queen's, Cork Street 

Symonds’s Famuy Hotel, 34, Lower Brook Street 
Long's, 16, New Bond Street (for sporting gentlemen) 
Iammer's 25a, Conduit Street. 

Cavendesh, 81, Jermyn Street. 

Bath, 25, Arlington Street, 

Hatchett's, 67, Piccadilly (moderate prices). 


HOTELS, ETC. 3 


There are many other excellent hotels in Albemarle Street, Dover 
Street, and Jermyn Street 
In the neighbourhood of Caarine Cross, Srranp, and Covent 
Gannsn, the followmg are the best, their charges are more mode- 
rate than those at the West End — 
Morley’s, 1, 2, and 3, Trafalgar Square 
Golden Cross, 452, West Strand, near Charing Cross. 
Britssh, 27, Cockapur Street. 
Tavistock, Piazza, Covent Garden (Gentlemen). 
Bedford, 14, Piazza, Covent Garden. 
Hazeli’s Exeter Hotel, 375, Strand 
Arundel, Arundel Street, Strand. 
Berners, Berners Steeet. 
Inns of Court, 269, High Holborn 
The Horse Shoe, Tottenham Court Road, close to Oxford Street 
There are many others in the Strand and the adjoming streets; 
some of which are of an inferior class 


The hotels m the Crry are nearly all commercial, with moderate 
prices , the followmg are the principal 

Redler's, 138, Holborn Hull 

Anderton's, 164 and 165, Fleet Street. 

Salisbury Hotel, Salsbury Square, Fleet Street. 

Guildhall, 22, King Street, Cheapside 

Queen's, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 

Albion, 153, Aldersgate Street. 

Cathedral, 48, St. Paul’s Churchyard 

Bridge House, 4, Borough High Street, close to London Bridge 

Castle and Falcon, 5, Aldersgate Street 

Wood's, Furnival’s Inn, Holborn 

Green Dragon, 86, Bishopsgate Street. 

Boarpine-Hovusres anp APARTMENTS 

A visitor wishmg to remain in London for a lengthened period, 
will find 1t more economical to reside at a Boarding House than at 
an hotel At these establishments the stranger pays a fixed sum per 
week and®dies with the proprietor and other persons who may 
be staying at the house. But, xf the visitor desires to be more inde- 


4 RESTAURANTS AND DINING-ROOMS. 


pendent and to dine at a restaurant, he would do better {p take 
apartments in a private house. In the West End the best lodgings 
are to be found im the streets leading out of Piccadilly, such as 
Clarges Street, Duke Street, Dover Street, Sackville Street, and 
Half-Moon Street. These, however, are of a superior class, and 
are mom expensive than those m the neighbourhood of Russell or 
Brunswick Square In several of the streets leading from the Strand 
to the river, apartments may almost always be found A stranger 
seeking such accommodation 1s advised to apply to the nearest 
house-agent in the district m which he wishes to take up his abode 
rather than to enter unawares into those houses where announce- 
ments of “apartments to let,” are displayed in the windows 


RESTAURANTS AND DINING-ROOMS. 


44,8 OST of the dining-rooms at the West End are in Regent 
® Street and the Strand The followmg are the most 
noted — 


The Criervon (Spiers and Pond), Piccadilly, Regent Circus Luncheon 
bar Spacious dining-rooms and coffee room elaborately decorated. 

Sc James’s, 69 and 71, Regent Street, and 25, 26, and 28, Piccadilly <A 
special room for ladies. 


The Burlington (Blanchard’s), 169, Regent Street, corner of New Burling- 
ton Street 


The Pall Mall, 14, Regent Street, Waterloo Place. 

Verrey’s, 229, Regent Street. French cookery. 

Kuhn's, 29, Hanover Street, Regent Street. 

Blanchard's Restaurant, 5 and 7, Beak Street, Regent Street. 

Café Royal, 68, Regent Street. Foreign cookery, 

Gately Restaurant, $48 and 344, Strand, next to the Gaiety Theatre 
Sempson’s Divan Tavern, 103, Strand. 

The Albany, 190, Piccadilly ; very reasonable 

Bertolwni’s, 32, St. Martin’s Street, Leicester Square 

Blue Posts, 18, Cork Street, Piccadilly 

The Horse Shoe, Tottenham Court Road, close to Oxford Street, recently 


enlarged, and affords every needed accommodation to visitors in that 
quarter of the city. 





RESTAURANTS AND DINING-ROOMS. $ 


Scotch Stores, 1224, Oxford Street, near Regent Circus. 

Carr's, 265, Strand. 

There are also good dinmg-rooms and luncheon-rooms at the South 
Kensington Museum, and at the Victoria and Charmg Cross Rail- 
way Stations. 

The principal Crty Dining-rooms are chiefly old-establismed and 
well-known houses. Amongst the best may be classed— 


The London Tavern, 123, Bishopsgate Street Within. 

Crosby Hall (A. Gordon and Co ), Bishopsgate Street Within A fine old 
Gothic hall, built m 1466, formerly the residence of Richard II The 
Banqueting Hall and Throne Room are most elegantly fitted up , a smok- 
ing and chess room 

The London, 191, Fleet Street, corner of Chancery Lane 

The Holborn Restaurant (A Gordon and Co ), 218, High Holborn A 
magnificent dining-hall Band plays during the evening 

Ludgate Hill Restaurant (Spiers and Pond), under the archways of the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, near Ludgate Station 

Manswn House Restaurant (Spiers and Pond), at the Metropolitan Rail- 
way Station (Mansion House), Cannon Street 

The City Restaurant (A Gordon and Co), 34, Milk Street, Cheapside 
A spacious building 

Alinon Tavern, 153, Aldersgate Street 

Shyp and Turtle, 129 and 130, Leadenhall Street 

The Woolpack, 6, St Peter’s Alley, Cornhill 

Purssell's, Finch Lane, Cornhill 

Psmm’s, 3, 4, and 5, Poultry. 

Guildhall Tavern, 32 and 38, Gresham Street 

Palmerston, Bishopsgate Street 

The Cock, 414, Cornhill 

Sumpson’s, 383, Cornhill 

The Cock, 201, Fleet Street. Noted for chops and steaks 

The Ratnbow, 15, Fleet Street. 

The Mitre, Mitre Court, Fleet Street 

The Old Cheshure Cheese, 16, Wine Office Court, Fleet Street. 


» 


eo Caress, Pastry Cooxs, Oyster SHors, &c. 
Many of the West End restaurants combine cafés as well as dining. 
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6 CABS AND CAB FARES. 


rooms, such as Verrey’s, Kuhn's, Café Royal, the St. James's, and 
the Criterion. The following are also noted establishments ~ 


Simpeon’s Cigar Divan, 101 and 102, Strand. Celebrated for chess-play- 
ming, Here entrance 1s obtamed by payment of 1s., which mcludes a good 
cigar and a cup of coffee 

Hvans’g, Covent Garden (Supper Rooms). 

Gattis, Adelaide Street and Villiers Street, Strand. 


Ladies can obtain hght luncheons at— 


Gunter's, Berkeley Square 

Croft's, 188, Piccadilly. 

Elphanstone’s, 227, Regent Street. 

Bonthron’s, 106, Regent Street. 

Peterywaisky’s, 62, Regent Street. 

Beadell's, 8, Vere Street, Cavendish Square. 

Wether's, Baker Street. 

Duclos’s, 86, Oxford Street (French). 

Marshali’s, West Strand. 

Wolff's, Ludgate Hull 

Burch’s, Cornhill 

There are numerous oyster shops in the neighbourhood of the Haymarket ; 
of these, Scott’s, 18, Coventry Street, 1s the best Rule’s, 35, Maiden Lane, 
Covent Garden , Lynn’s, 70, Fleet Street, Welion’s, 2, Ryder Street, St 
James's; Pemm’s, 3, 4, and 5, Poultry, and Sweeteng’s, 159, Cheapside, are 
also famous for their oysters and stout. 

Strangers visitmg London can always obtain light luncheons 
at the refreshment bars of the Metropohtan and District Railway 
Stations, and at the principal bazaars 


CABS AND CAB FARES 


HERE are two descriptions of cabs in London, an ordmary 

carriage which 1s commonly called a four-wheeler, and a 

Hansom, a two-wheeled vehicle named after its inventor 

Not much praise can be bestowed on the former, as they 

are generally badly horsed, very rickety and uncomfortable convey- 
ances, but those who are travellmg with heavy luggagesare com- 
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pelled to use them. “Hansoms, on the contrary, are very comfortable 
vehicles, constructed to carry two persons, and are invariably driven 
very fast, m consideration of which the drivers generally expect 
sixpence over their fare. The followmg 1s the lst of fares and laws 
relatmg to hackney carriages — 


Fares py Distance If hired and discharged wethe the Four 8. d 
Male Circle, for any distance not exceeding two miles . . . 1 0 
6 


And for every additional mile or part ofa mile. 0 
If hired outsede the Four Mule Circle wherever duscharge, for the 
first and each succeeding mile or partofamile  . 1 0 


If hired withen, but discharged outside, the Four Mile Circle, not 
exceeding one mile, ls , exceeding one mile, then for each mule 
within the circle, 6d , and for each mile or part of a mile outside 1 0 

Fares By Time Inside the Four Mile Circle Four-wheeled 


cabs, for one hour or less, 2s Two-wheeled cabs . 2 6 
For every additional quarter of an hour or part of a quarter, four 

wheeled cab, 6¢@ , 1f a two-wheeled cab 0 8 
If hired outsede the circle, wherever discharged, for one hour or 

less e e e e e e e@ 2 6 
If above one hour, then for every quarter of an hour or less - 0 8 


If hired wethen, but discharged outstde, the Four Mile Circle, the 
same 


Extra Payments —Hirers of cabs should be partwular wm notwiung 
these regulations, as disputes generally arwe from thar not being clearly 
understood 


Whether hired by distance or by time & de 
Lueeace —For each package carried outside the carriage . - O 2 
Extra Persons For each above two ‘ . ° - O 6 
For each child under 10 years old . - O 3 

By distance—waiting for every 15 minutes scmpleed = 
If hired within the Four Mile Circle, four wheels, 6¢ , two wheels O 8 
If hired without the circle, two or four wheels’. ‘ . » 0 8 


GENERAL REGULATIONS.—Fares are according to distance or time, at 
the option of the hirer, expressed at the commencement of the hiring ; if 
not otherwise expressed, the fare to be paid according to distance 

Driver 18 not compelled to hire his carriage for a fare according to time, 
at any hour after eight o’clock m the evening, or before s1x o’clock m the 


morning. ? 
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Agreement to pay more than legal fare 1s not binding; any sum paid 
beyond the fare may be recovered back 

Driver not to charge more than the sum agreed on for driving a distance, 
although such distance be exceeded by the driver 

If the driver agrees beforehand to take any sum less than the proper 
fare, the penalty for exacting or demanding more than the sum agreed 
upon 18 40s 

The proprietor of every hackney carriage shall keep distinctly pamted, 
both on the inside and outside, a table of fares; and the driver shall have 
with him, and when required produce, the Authorized Book of Fares. 

Every driver of any hackney carriage shall, when hired, deliver to the 
hirer a card printed according to the directions of the Commussioner of 
Police 

All property left m any hackney carriage shall be deposited by the driver 
at the nearest police-station within twenty-four hours, if not sooner claimed 
by the owner: such property to be returned to the person who shall prove 
to the satisfaction of the Commissioner of Police that the same belonged to 
him, on payment of all expenses incurred, and of such reasonable sum to 
the driver as the Commissioner shall award 

The Four Mile Circle 1s an imaginary circle drawn round London four 
miles from the centre, which 1s Charing Cross 


The ordinary cab 1s constructed to carry four persons inside and one 
outside beside the driver 


A Table of distances measured by the authority of the Commussioners 
of Police will be found at every cab-stand 
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plain the details of all the various routes. They run 

* at short mtervals during the day from eight o'clock in 
the morning till midmght, the fares are all very reasonable, rang- 
ing from one penny to sixpence, rarely exceeding the latter amount, 
except to the far—outlymg districts. Every omnibus has the principal 
localities through which 1¢ passes painted outside, and the Yegulated 
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hist of fares inside. The principal centres in London from which the 
omnibus routes diverge are—The Mansion House, Charing Cross , 
Oxford Circus, and Piccadilly Circus 

The following are the chef startmg pomts, with the various 
routes traversed therefrom *— 


Bayswater and. Nottsng Hill —From the “ Royal Oak ” along Oxford Street, 
Holborn, and Cheapside, to London Bridge 

From the “ Royal Oak” along the Marylebone Road, Euston Road, 
past the Euston, Midland, and King’s Cross Stations, Pentonville, City 
Road, to London Bridge 

From the “Royal Oak” through St John’s Wood, Regent’s Park, 
to Camden Town 

From the “ Royal Oak” along Edgware Road, Park Lane, to Vic- 
tona Station. 

From Notting Hill along Bayswater Road, Oxford Street, Holborn, 
Cheapside, Whitechapel, and Mile End Road (Some omnubuses start 
from Starch Green and Shepherd’s Bush ) 

From Archer Street along Edgware Road, Oxford Street, Regent 
Street, to Charmg Cross 

From Clarendon Road, Westbourne Grove, Edgware Road, Oxford 
Street, Holborn, Cornhill, to Whitechapel 

Blackwall —From Blackwall Stairs along Commercial Road, Leadenhall 
Street, Cornhill, Cheapside, Fleet Street, Strand, Charing Cross, to 
Piccadilly Circus 

Brixton —From Bmxton Church along Kennington Road, Westmnster 
Bridge Road, Parhament Street, Charing Cross, Regent Street, to Ox 
ford Street 

From Brixton Church and from Brixton Rise, along Kennington 
Park Road, “ Elephant and Castle,” Borough, London Bridge, to Grace- 
church Street. 

Brompton —From the “Queen's Elm” along Brompton Road, Knightsbridge, 
Piccadilly, Regent Street, Euston Road, to Islington and Holloway 
Camberwell —From Camberwell Green along Walworth Road, “ Elephant 

and Castle,” Borough, London Bridge, Gracechurch Street, to Shore- 
ditch 

Camden Town —From the “ Britannia” along Albany Street, Regent Street, 
Charing Cross, Strand, Waterloo Bridge, and Walworth Road for Cam- 
berwell, and New Kent Road for Old Kent Road (Waterloo ) 

From Hampstead Road along Tottenham Court Road, St. Martin’s 
Lané, Charing Cross, to Victoria Station. 
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Chelsea.—From Cremorne Gardens along King’s Road, Sloane Street, 
Knightsbridge, Piccadilly, Strand, Fleet Street, Cheapmde, Bank, 
Bishopsgate Street, Bethnal Green Road, to Old Ford. Also along 
Moorgate Street to Hoxton. 

Clapham.—From the “ Plough,” Clapham Common, through Stockwell, Ken- 
nington, “ Elephant and Castle,” London Bridge, to Gracechurch Street. 

Clapton.—From Lea Bridge Road along Mare Street, Hackney Road, 
Bishopegate Street, Bank, Cheapside, Holborn, to Oxford Circus. 

Hammersmith —From the “White Hart” through Kensmngton, Knights- 
bridge, Piccadilly, Charing Cross, Strand, Fleet Street, St. Paul’s, 
Cheapside, to the Bank, 

—From Haverstock Hill along High Street, Camden Town, 
Tottenham Court Road, to Oxford Street, and the Bank. 

Holloway —From Hornsey Rise along Hornsey Road, Seven Sisters’ Road, 
Holloway Road, Islington, Gray’s Inn Road, Chancery Lane, Strand, 
and Parliament Street, Victoria Street to Pimlico (Favourite ) 

From ‘‘ Nag’s Head ” along Holloway Road, Islington, Goswell Road, 
Aldersgate Street, Cheapside, to the Bank 

From Grove Road along Holloway Road, Islington, City Road, 
Moorgate Street, to London Bridge 

See also Brompton 

Islington —From New North Road along City Road, Moorgate Street, Lon- 

don Bridge, Borough, to Old Kent Road 

From Barnsbury along Liverpool Road, Goswell Road, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, over Blackfriars Bridge, to Kennington 

See also Brompton 

Kennington —From Kennington Park along Kennington Road, besa 
Bridge Road, Parliament Street, to Charing Cross 

See also Ishngton and Kenttsh Town 

Kensal Green —From Harrow Road along Bishop’s Road, Edgware Koad, 
Oxford Street, Holborn, Cheapside, to London Bridge 

Kentwsh Town —From the “Castle” along St Pancras Road, Gray's Inn 
Road, Holborn, Chancery Lane, Fleet Street, and Blackfriars Road, to 
Ken 

Kew Bridge —Many of the Hammersmith omnibuses extend ther route 
through Turnham Green to Kew Bridge 

Ktlburn —From the “Cock” along Edgware Road, Oxford Street, and Re- 
gent Street to Charing Cross. 

From the “ Cock” along Edgware Road, Park Lane, and Grosvenor 
Place, to Victoria Station 

From the “Cock” along Edgware Road, Oxford Street, Holborn, 
Cheapside, Cornhill, and Leadenhall Street, to Tower Mill. 4, 
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Kugeland.—From”Ball’s Pond Road along Kingsland Road, Shoreditch, 
Bishopsgate Street, London Bridge, and the Borough, to ‘‘ Elephant and 
Castle.” 

Old Ford —From the “ Marquis of Cornwallis” along Roman Road, Bethnal 
Green Road, Bishopsgate Street and Threadneedle Street, to the Royal 


Paddungton.—See Bayswater. 

Peckham.—From Peckham Rye along Camberwell Road, WaiWorth Road 
Borough, and London Bridge, to Gracechurch Street. 

Psmlico —From Warwick Street along Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria 
Street, Parlament Street, Charing Cross, Strand, Fleet Street, and 
Cheapaide, to the Bank 

From Ebury Street, along Grosvenor Place, Piccadilly, Leicester 
Square, Long Acre, Holborn, Cheapside, Bishopsgate Street, Bethnal 
Green Road, to Old Ford. 

See also Bayswater, Camden Town, Kilburn, and Stoke Newington. 

Putney —From Putney Bridge (Middlesex side), along Fulham Road, 
Brompton, Piccadilly, Strand, and Fleet Street, to London Bridge 

Rwkmond —From Richmond over Kew Bridge, through Turnham Green, 
Hammersmith Broadway, Kensington, along Piccadilly, Strand, 
Fleet Street, to St Paul’s Churchyard. 

St. John’s Wood.—From “ Swiss Cottage,” Finchley Road, or “ Princess of 
Wales,” Abbey Road, along Wellington Road, Park Koad, Baker 
Street, Oxford Street, Holborn, and Cheapside, to London Bridge 
(City Atlas) 

From “Swiss Cottage,” Finchley Road, or ‘Princess of Wales,” 
Abbey Road, along Wellington Road, Park Road, Baker Street, Ox- 
ford Street, Regent Street, Parliament Street, Westminster Bridge 
Road, past the “Elephant and Castle,” to Camberwell Gate, or to 
Old Kent Road (Atlas). 

South Hackney —From South Hackney along Victoria Park Road, Cam- 
bridge Heath, Hackney Road, Shoreditch, Bishopsgate Street, to the 
Royal Exchange 

Stoke Newtngton —From Abney Park along Newington Green, Mildmay 
Park, Essex Road, Gray’s Inn Road, Chancery Lane, Strand, Charing 
Cross, and Victoria Street, to Pimlico 

Stratford and Bow —From Bow Road along Mile End Road, Whitechapel 
Cornhill, Cheapside, Fleet Street, Strand, Regent Street, to Oxford 
Street. 

Walham Green —From the “ White Hart” along Brompton Road, Kmghts- 
bridge, Piccadilly, Charing Cross, Strand, Fleet Street, Cheapside, to 
Brogd Street. 
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Wandeworth.—From Wandsworth Road along Albert Embankment, York 
Road, Southwark Street, London Bridge, to Gracechurch Street. 
Whitechapel —See Bayswater. 


TRAMWAYS. 


RING the past few years tramway cars have been in- 
& troduced into London Tramways have been chiefly laid 
» down in the north, east, and south districts, and the cars 





at a cheaper rate, and travelling smoothly over the rails, are more 
comfortable for passengers None, however, have been successfully 
started m the West End on account of the strong opposition agamst 
them, as except in very broad roads, they greatly umpede the traffic 


The followmg are the principal routes — 


Kentish Town, Camden Town, and Euston Road. 

Kentish Town, Camden Town, and King’s Cross 

Holloway, Hampstead, and Euston Roads 

Dalston Junction, Islington, and Aldersgate Street, 

Holloway, Islington, and Moorgate Street 

Finsbury Park, Ishngton, and Moorgate Street. 

Highbury New Park, Newmgton Green, and Moorgate Street 

Stamford Hull, Stoke Newington, and Moorgate Street 

Clapton, Hackney, and Moorgate and Aldersgate Streets 

Stratford, Bow, Whitechapel, and Aldgate 

Cambridge Heath, Mile End Road, Whitechapel, and Aldgate 

Poplar, Commercial Road, Whitechapel, and Aldgate. 

Victoria Park, Burdett Road, and Limehouse. 

Greenwich (East), Deptford, Old Kent Road, Blackfriars Bridge, and 
also to Westminster Bridge 

New Cross, Peckham, and Westminster Bridge 

Camberwell, Walworth Road, and Blackfriars’ Bridge 

Camberwell, Kennington Oval, and Vauxhall Bridge 

Bnxton, Kennington, Blackfriars’ Bridge, and Westminster Bridge. 

Clapham, Kenmngton, and Westminster Bndge. 

Vauxhall Bridge and Victoria Station. 
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RAILWAYS—MAIN LINES. 


HE Great Norruern —The terminus 1s at King’s Cross, 
Euston Road. It is the direct line to the north of Eng- 
land and all parts of Scotland ) 

Tae Great Eastern —The chief station 1s in Liver- 

pool Street, It extends throughout all the Eastern Counties, and has 

communication with the Continent v7@ Harwich The line from Fen- 
church Street station communicates with the Docks 
Sours Eastern.—The city station 1s in Cannon Street, and the 

West End at Charing Cross It 1s one of the les for the south and 

south-east of England, and has direct communication with all parts of 

the Continent v:4 Dover and Calais, and Folkestone and Boulogne 

Lonpon, CaaTHam, AND Dover —The principal City station 1s on 
the Holborn Viaduct, and the West End at Victorra, Pimlico It 
extends along the north of Kent, and communicates with the Con- 
tinent v7d@ Dover and Calais 

Lonpon, Bricuton, anp Soutrn Coast —The City station 1s on 
the south side of London Bridge, and the West End termin: at 
Victorza, Pimlico, and at Kensington It extends to the south coast, 
and communicates with France va Newhaven and Dieppe 

Tus Lonpon anp Sours Western —The terminus 1s near 
Waterloo Bridge on the south side of the river It 1s the chief route 
to the south-western and western parts of England and the Channel 

Isles 

Tue Great Westrrn—The chief station 18s at Paddington 
(Praed Street) It 1s the direct line to the western counties and 
Wales 

Tue Lonpon anp Norto Western —The station is m Euston 

Square, Euston Road It 1s one of the principal lines for the north 

and north-western counties, also all parts of Ireland and Scotland 

Tue Mipiranp —The primmcipal station as St Pancras, m the 

Euston Road It extends mto the Midland Counties, and com- 

municates with all parts of Scotland 
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Mezrrorovitan AND Metropo.itan Disraict Rariways. 


« N order to relieve the streets of the over-crowding trafiic, 
fy 0 underground railway has been most successfully car- 
yy ried out In consequence of the comfort in cold and 

3 wet weather, and the cheapness of the fares, varymg 
from one penny to one shilling, this line 1s greatly used by Londoners. 





Trains run every ten minutes throughout the day 
The following are the different stations — 


Lrverroo, Srrazet—For the Great Eastern Railway, the Broad 
Street Station, the Bank, Royal Exchange, Stock Exchange, Mansion 
House, the central part of the City, and the east end of London 

Mooreatse Street—For Finsbury, Cheapside, Guildhall 

Axprnrseats Srreet—For St Paul’s, General Post Office, Charter- 
house, and Smithfield Meat Market Junction with the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway 

Fareinapon Srrzet—For Clerkenwell, Holborn, and Newgate 
Junction with London, Chatham, and Dover Railway 

Kine’s Cross—For Pentonville, Islmgton, and Agncultural Hall 
Junction with the Great Northern and Midland Railways 

Gowzr Srasst—British Museum, Bloomsbury, London and North 
Western Railway Station, Euston Square Ommuibuses m connection 
with the railway run between this station and Camden Town 

Portitanp Roap—For the Zoological and Botanic Gardens, and 
Regent’s Park. Omnuibuses in connection with the railway run from 
this station to Regent Street and Piccadilly Circus 

Baxer Srrert—For the Regent’s Park, Madame Tussaud’s Wax- 
work Exhibition and Baker Street Bazaar. Change here for the St 
John's Wood line 
j Sr Jonn’s Woop Roap—For Lord’s Cncket Ground, Regent’s 


Park, and Primrose Hill 
3 Mar.sonover Roapv—For Eyre Arms and Finchley Road. 
= 


St. John’s 


Swiss Corrace—For Belsize Park and Hampstead 
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Epewarr Roap—For Hyde Park, Marble Arch, and Kilburn Junc- 
tion of the Mansion House, Addison Road, and Hammersmith trains 
Bisuor’s Roap—For the Great Western Railway and Paddington 
Rorat Oax—For Westbourne Grove. 

Wesrsourne Park.—For Notting Hill and Westbourne Park 
Nortine Hirt—For Ladbroke Road and Kensington Park, 
Latimer Roap—Junction for Kensington, Addison Read 

Uxsriper Roap —For Shepherd’s Bush. 

Kernsineton, Appison Roap—Junction with the Great 
Western, and the London and North Western, and Lon- 
don and South Western Railways 

SuerHerp’s Busu—For Starch Green and Shepherd’s Bush 
HaMMERSMITH—Change for Kew Gardens and Richmond, 


Prazp Srrret—For the Great Western Railway, Paddington, and 
Hyde Park 
Quren’s Roap—For Bayswater and Kensington Gardens 
Norrine Hit Gatzr—For Notting Hil, Campden Hull, and Hol- 
land Park 
Kensincton, Hien Srreet—For Kensington, the Palace and 
Gardens, and Royal Albert Hall 
Guoucrster Roap—For Brompton Junction with the West 
Brompton, Hammersmith, and Kensmgton lines 
Eart’s Court —Here the line diverges into three branches 
(1) West Brompton —Change here for Battersea and 
Clapham Junction 
(2) Nort Enp and HamMMERsMITH 
(3) Kensineron, Appison Roan.—Junction with the Great 
Western, London and North-Western, London and South 
Western, South Coast Railways 
Sour Kensincton—For the South Kensmgton Museum, the 
Horticultural Gardens, Natural History Museum, India Museum, 
Colonial Museum, Patent Museum, Royal Albert Hall, and south side 
of Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens 
Stoange Square—For Belgravia, Chelsea, and the Court Theatre 
Vicrorra—For the London, Chatham, and Dover, and London, 
Bnghton, and South Coast lines, Buckmgham Palace, Hyde Park 
Corner, and Piccadilly 


nand Hammersmith 


Branches 


K 
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Sr. James’ Panx—For Bird Cage Walk, St James's and Green Parks. 

Werermrsten Baivncz — For Westmmster Abbey, Houses of 
Parhament, Foreign and other Government Offices, Whitehall, Horse 
Guards, Admiralty, St Thomas’ Hospital, and Thames Embankment 

Cyazinac Cross—For the South-Eastern Railway, Trafalgar 
Square, National Gallery, Pall Mall, Haymarket, the Strand, and Covent 
Garden Market, and the followmg theatres—Haymarket, Covent 
Garden, Vaudeville, Adelphi, Lyceum, and Charmg Cross 

Tur Txeupre—For Somerset House, Temple, Chancery Lane, 
Fleet Street, Strand, Temple Bar, Law Courts, and Gaiety, Opera 
Comique, Strand, Olympic, Drury Lane, Covent Garden, Queen's, and 
Globe Theatres 

Briacxrr1ars—For the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, 
Holborn Viaduct, Ludgate Hall, Fleet Street, and the Old Bailey 

Mansion Hovse—For St Paul’s Cathedral, Guildhall, Bank, 
Mansion House, Royal Exchange, the Monument, Billngsgate Market, 
the Mint, and the Tower. 

Between Liverpool Street and Edgware Road, and between the 
Mansion House and Gloucester Road, a passenger has rarely to wait 
more than two or three minutes should he desire to go to any of the 
intermediate stations 

Metropolitan trams start about every twenty minutes from Liver- 
pool Street direct for Hammersmith, leaving the circle at Edgware 
Road other trains also branching off at Edgware Road pass through 
Addison Road, Kensmgton, every half hour, and jom the circle again 
at Gloucester Road, and so on to the Mansion House 

The Great Western, the Midland, and the Great Northern all run 
suburban trains along the Metropolitan lines to the City 

From the Mansion House, Metropolitan District trams run direct 
to Hammersmith and West Brompton about four times in the hour, 
both leaving the circle at Gloucester Road. 

A steam ferry from London Bndge (Surrey side) to Blackfriars 
connects the South-Eastern districts with the Distmet System 

The North London Ratlway also runs trains every half hour from 
the Mansion House to Broad Street, making a wide circuit round the 
west and north of London They branch off at Gloucester Road 
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and pass Harl’s Court, Addison Road Kensington, Uxbridge Road, 
to Willesden Junction, then through Kensal Green, Edgware Road, 
Finchley Road, Hampstead Heath, Gospel Oak (for Highgate), Kentish 
Town, Camden Town, Barnsbury, Highbury and Islington, Canonbury, 
Dalston Junction, Haggerston, Shoreditch to Broad Street 


The London, Chatham, and Dover Metropolitan Extension unites 
the southern with the northern part of London Trams run from the 
Victona Station, Pimlico, about every ten minutes or a quarter of an 
hour to Kentish Town, passing through the followmg stations — 


Grosvenor Road, Camberwell, Holborn Viaduct, 
Battersea Park, Walworth Road, Snow Hill, 
Wandsworth Road, Elephant and Castle, § Aldersgate Street, 
Clapham, Borough Road, Moorgate Street, 
Brixton, Blackfriars Bridge Farringdon Street, 
Loughborough Road, Ludgate Hill, King’s Cross 


Suburban Lines on the North of the Thames , trains run frequently 
throughout the day — 
Broad Street to Chalk Farm (trains every quarter of an hour) 
$3 Poplar and Blackwall (every quarter of an hour) 
3 Richmond and Kew (trains about every hour) 
King’s Cross to Highgate, Hornsey, Alexandra Park, Barnet, and 
Edgware 
Chalk Farm to Woolwich, vd Dalston, Canning Town, and Victoria 
Docks 
Liverpool Street or Fenchurch Street to North Woolwich, Hackney, 
Clapton, Old Ford, and Stratford 
St Pancras to Cricklewood, Hendon, and St Alban’s 
Paddington to Ealing, Hanwell, Southall, Slough, and Windsor 


On the South London line trams run from Victoria every quarter 
of an hour to London Bridge, passing the followmg stations — 


Grosvenor Road, Loughborough Road, Old Kent Road, 
York Road, Denmark Hill, South Bermondsey, 
Wandsworth Road, Peckham Rye, London Bridge 
Clapham Road, Queen’s Road, 


Cc 
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Victoria is also connected with London Bridge by another loop, 
making a larger circuit through Clapham Junction, Crystal Palace, 
and Sydenham Frequent trains also run from Victoria and Holborn 
Viaduct to the Crystal Palace high level station 


Charing Cross 1s connected with Cannon Street by a short loop 
hne pacing Waterloo Junction, along which trams pass to and fro 
every few minutes 


STEAMBOATS 


RS" TEAMBOATS ply up and down the Thames between 
S52" London Bridge and Chelsea every ten mmutes throughout 
WH PR the day at low fares, varying from 1d to 4d, and stop at 
REN the following landing piers — 





London Bridge Pier Lambeth Pier 

St. Paul’s Pier Vauxhall Pier 

Temple Pier Battersea Station Pier 
Waterloo Pier Battersea Park Pier 
Hungerford Pier. Chelsea Pier, 
Westminster Bridge Pier Old Battersea Bridge Pier 


Between the months of April and September steamers run to Kew 
from Cadogan Pier, Chelsea, every half-hour, callmg at Putney and 
Hammersmith , and during the summer season there are boats from 
London Bridge every Sunday and Monday for Richmond, Teddmg- 
ton, and Hampton Court (tide and weather permitting). 


Below London Bridge the following are the landmg piers — 


Cherry Garden Pier Deptford Pier 
Thames Tunnel Pier Blackwall Pier 
Limehouse Pier Greenwich Pier, 
Commercial Docks Pier Woolwich Pier 
Millwall Pier 


Steamers run between Westminster and Woolwich, calling at all 
the mtermediate landing stages, every half-hour throughout the day 
During the summer months boats leave Westmmster for Hosnenrant 
Gravesend, Southend, and Sheerness. 
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POSTAL REGULATIONS 


43ONDON and its environs are divided into Enght Postal 
¥S%~ J)istricts, each of which 1s treated, m many respects, as 
>) 2 separate Post town The following are the names of 
% the Districts, with their abbreviations, viz 





Eastern Central EC South Eastern P SE 
Eastern E South Western S W 
Northein N Western W 

North Western ~ NW Western Central wc 


By the addition of the initials of the Postal District to the address of a 
letter for London or its neighbourhcod, increased security 1s afforded against 
mis-delivery or delay, and the work of the Post Office 1s facilitated 


Within the limits of the Eastern Central District there are daily twelve 
deliveries, and within the Town limits of the other Districts eleven deliveries, 
each delivery within the Town limits occupying about an hour, 


The portion of each District within about three miles of the General Post 
Office 1s designated the Town Delivery, and the 1emainder the Suburban 
Delivery 

There are six despatches daily to the Suburban Districts, and the de- 
liveries in these Districts begin from one to two hours after the time of 
despatch, according to the distance from London, the delivenes m rural 
parts of the more remote Suburban Districts being necessarily fewer than in 
the towns and villages 

The Night Mails from London leave the General Post Office at 8 pm 
and (with one or two exceptions) arrive at all important towns in England 
and Wales in time for a Morning delivery, beginning before 9 o’clock 


There 1s a Poste Restate both at the General Post Office, St Martin’s-le- 
Grand, and at the Charing Cross Post Ofhce, where letters “to be called 
for” can be obtamed between the hours of 9a m and 5 pm 

All persons applying for letters at the Poste Restante must be prepared to 
give the necessary particulars to the clerk on duty, to prevent mistakes and 
to ensure the delivery of the letters to the persons to whom they properly 
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belong If the letters be for a subject of the United Kingdom he must be 
able to state from what place or district he expects them, and must produce 
some proof of identification, and if he send for his letters, the messenger, 
besides being furnished with this mformation, must have a written authority 
to receive them Ifthe applicant be a foreigner he must produce his pass- 
port, or if he send for his letters the messenger must produce it. Subjects, 
howeverf+of States not issuing passports, are treated as subjects of the 
United Kingdom 

All Post Offices in the London District are closed on Sundays with the 
exception of those which are open during certain hours for the receipt and 
despatch of telegrams Letters, however, posted in London before 9 p m 
on Saturday are forwarded to the travelling post offices, and reach their 
several destimations mn time for delivery on Monday mornmng Letters 
posted in the Pillar Boxes unthin the Town lumits, and an some of the nearer 
Suburbs, on Sundays, are collected early on Monday morning, in time for 
the Morning Mails, and for the first London District delivery 


TELEGRAPH REGULATIONS 


The Telegraph Offices in London are, as a rule, open fiom 8 am 
to 8 pm on week days, and from 8am tol10am onSundays At 
the following chief offices, however, there 1s attendance continuously 
during the day and mght, both on week days and Sundays 


Central Telegraph Station, St Martin’s le-Grand, EC 

Moorgate Street Buildings, E C 

Paddington Station (Great Western Railway Company’s Office), W 
Victoria Station (London, Chatham, and Dover Railway), S W 
West Strand, W C 


The other principal London Offices, viz —~ 

Eastern District Office, Commercial Road East, 

Northern District Office, Islington, 

North-western District Telegraph Office, Euston Square, 

South-eastern District Office, Borough, 

South-western District Office, Buckingham Gate, 

Western District Office, Vere Street, 

Western Central District Office, Holborn, 
are open from 8 am till 11 pm , Sundays ee with the exception of 
the Western District Office, which 1s open at 7 
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THREE WEEKS IN LONDON 


SS3E have endeavoured to sketch out for the use of visitors, 
A\Wike Routes for twenty-one days , embracing all the most um- 
#y) portant sights of London These routes may be easily 
\ varied to suit the taste of mdividuals, and it'18 hoped 
may, at all events, be found useful im suggesting the best way of 
economizing time 





[ The easiest and best way of obtanmg a general idea of the wmpor- 
tance of London 18 to take a seat on an omnibus—vzf possible, next the 
driver, who 1s usually well acquainted with all the public burldings— 
and in this elevated position pass through some of the principal streets 
If there be ladies in the party, the better plan ws to take an open 
carriage, which can be hired wn any part of London at the rate of 
2s 6d per hour | 


From the Mansion House to South Kensington—crossing Hyde 
Park—and back by way of Oxford Street and Holborn Viaduct — 
At the Mansion House! we can, at all hours of the day, find a white 
omnibus with the words “ Brompton” or “Putney ” painted in large let- 
ters on the side While waiting at this spot, which may be called the 
heart of the City, we see around us the Bank of England, completed 
as it now is by Sir John Soane, and note that for security’s sake it 
has no external windows, the new Royal Exchange, built by Wilham 
Tite, and opened by Queen Victoria in 1844, the church of St Mary 
Woolnoth, at the corner of Lombard Street, the Mansion House, the 
residence of the Lord Mayor durmg hus year of office, built by George 
Dance m 1741 , and the opening of the new Queen Victoria Street, 
which leads past the Mansion House Station of the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict Railway (underground) down to the Victoria Embankment 

The omnibus passes through a narrow street called the Poultry to 
Cheapside On the right, a short distance up King Street, we see 
the Guildhall—originally built m 1411—and on the left, one of Wren’s 


ee ee — — 





1 Te principal buildings are described elsewhere See Index 
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masterpieces, the church of St Mary-le-Bow The tower is 235 feet 
high; the dragon on the top 1s 9 feet long Bow bells have been 
famous since the days of Dick Whittington Near the bronze statue 
of Sir Robert Peel we enter St Paul’s Churchyard, and have the 
finest possible view of the great cathedral from nearly every 
pomt €omg down Ludgate Hill we pass St Martin’s Church, 
the street called the Old Bailey m which stand the Central Criminal 
Court and the grim walls of Newgate, and under the railway bridge 
of the London, Chatham, and Dover lme, to Ludgate Circus, on 
our right 1s Farringdon Street— note the tall new building, the 
Nonconformist Memonal Hall on the site of the old Fleet Pnson, 
and at the end of the view Holborn Viaduct; on our left 1s Bridge 
Street, leading to Blackfriars Bridge and the Victona Embankment 
Pursuing our way up Fleet Street we see on ou: left St Bride's 
Church—one of Wren’s best—and on our right, Fetter Lane, the old 
buildings on the west side were erected before the gieat fire of London 
in 1666, which extended westward no further than this street 

St Dunstan’s Church 1s on the same side, and Chancery Lane, 
nearly opposite are a few ancient houses still remaiming, one of 
which 1s stated to have been a palace of Henry VIII An arch- 
way under this bwldmg conducts to the “Temple,” with its mag- 
mificent Early English church Passing under Temple Bar which 
must soon be removed, we enter the Strand and see the foundations 
for the immense cluster of buildings which are to form the new Palace 
of Justice, of which Mr Streets the aichitect , and pass Wren’s church 
of St Clement Danes Here 1s a peal of bells, which chime merrily 
at certain hours of the day, as the old nursery rhyme reminds us— 


‘*¢ Oranges and lemons, 
Say the bells of St Clement's” 


Down Arundel Street and Norfolk Street on our left we get bright 
glimpses of the Thames , on our night we see the church of St Mary- 
le-Strand, and on our left King’s College and Somerset House, the 
original building was the residence of the Protector Somerset, and 
fell to the Crown after his execution in 1552 It was demolished 
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in 1775, and the present edifice was erected by Sir Wilham Chambers , 
it 18 devoted to the accommodation of various government offices— 
Stamps, Taxes, &c The Wills which were formerly located at 
Doctors’ Conimons are now stored here The Gaiety Theatre 13 at 
the corner of Catherine Street nearly opposite From the open space 
we now reach, we see on our left Waterloo Bridge , and on our mght, 
the Lyceum Theatre at the corner of Wellington Street, and hext pass, 
on our right, Exeter Hall, Southampton Street, leadmg up to Covent 
Garden Market, the Adelphi Theatre , Charmg Cross Hospital at the 
corner of Agar Street , and at the end of the Strand the fine church of 
St Martin-m-the-Fields, built by Gibbs at the begmning of the last 
century. On the left 1s the Charing Cross Hotel and Railway Station, 
with the beautiful copy of the Eleanor Cross m front Villers Street, 
by the side of the hotel, leads down to the Victoma Embankment, and 
one of the stations of the Metropohtan Railway 

A few yards further on, the omnibus stops in Trafalgar Square— 
one of the most impoitant positions in London On the left stood 
Northumberland House, lately pulled down a wide street now gives 
access to the Embankment, and we get one of our finest views of the 
river A litle further on 1s the old bronze equestrian statue of 
King Charles I by Hubert Le Sceur. It was cast in 1623, but 
not erected till after the 1estoration of Charles I This 1s Charing 
Cross, the site of the last cross erected by Edward I to Queen Eleanor 
Down the wide street to the left, Whitehall, may be seen the Victona 
and Clock Towers of the Houses of Parliament, and the Towers of 
Westminster Abbey, the Horse Guards, the Admiralty, and the 
magnificent Government buildings In the middle of the square 1s 
the Nelson Column by Railton, erected in 1843, surmounted by a 
statue of Lord Nelson, by E H Baily The four colossal bronze 
lions at the base were modelled by Sir Edwin Landseer At the 
north of the square 1s the National Gallery, built in 1838, and at 
the NE corner stand the portico and tower of St Martin-in-the- 
Fields At the NW corner 1s the College of Physicians Going 
through Cockspur Street, by the side of Wyatt's equestiian statue 
of George III , a view 1s gained of Pall Mall, the omnibus usually 
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turns up the Haymarket, passing, at the corner, Her Majesty's 
Theatre, which has been shut up for several years, and on the nght 
the Haymarket Theatre, turning to the left at the top of the hull, 
we see Spiers and Ponds’ new restaurant and theatre, ‘‘ the Criterion,” 
and enter Piccadilly! by Regent's Circus, at Swan and Edgar's 
corner. Passing on, we see on the left the Museum of Practical 
Geology , and St. James’s Church, built by Sir Christopher Wren 
m 1684, and on our right New Burlington House, built by Banks 
and Barry, and completed in 1874, the Royal Academy Exhibition 
and the Exhibition of Ancient Masters are annually held here , and 
there are Rooms for the meetings of many learned societies, cluding 
the Royal Society, the Linnean Society, and the Chemical Society 
At the back, with 1ts front in Burlington Gardens, stand the offices 
of the University of London, designed by Pennethorne , this 1s a 
very handsome building of the Palladian style of architecture, orna- 
mented with statues of celebrated men by our best sculptors 

Passing Burlington Arcade, Bond Street, and Albemarle Street 
on our mght, and the Egyptian Hall and St James’s Street on the left, 
the old gateway of St James’s Palace will be observed, facing up the 
street, and we come to the Green Park On the east side of the 
Park are the mansions of the Marquis of Salisbury, Earl Spencer, 
the Earl of Ellesmere, and the Duke of Sutherland , to the south may 
be seen over St James’s Park the towers of the Houses of Parliament 
and Westmmmster Abbey, and if the day be clear the glass roof of 
the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, gl:ittermg in the sun, as we go 
further on we have a good view of Buckingham Palace, and when her 
Majesty 1s in London, the Royal Standard will be flymg The first 
mansions on the nght, opposite the Green Park, are Devonshire 
House, and at the corner of Stratton Street, Lady Burdett Coutts’ , 
then follow Bath House, Lord Ashburton’s the Naval and Military 
Club, standing a little back, where Lord Palmerston lived , Hertford 
House, the St James’s Club, Cambridge House, at the corner of 


1 Probably from peckadilles, stiff collars worn in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, and which were made by one Higgins, a tailor, wno 
made @ large fortune and built Piccadilly in the time of James I 
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Park Lane; Hamulégn Place , the mansion of Baron Lionel Roths- 
child, and at the corner of Hyde Park, the Duke of Wellington's 
town residence, Apsley House Opposite 1s an equestrian statue 
of the duke, surmounting the arch, under which there 1s, m the sea- 
son, a continuous stream of carriages passing up and down Constitu- 
tion Hill The street by the arch 1s Grosvenor Place, 1m which 
have been recently built some of the finest mansions in London, at 
the corner stands St George’s Hospital 

As we pass along we see, in the season, crowds of people in Hyde 
Park, the roadway thronged with carriages, Rotten Row gay with 
ladies and gentlemen on horseback, and the foot-paths crowded 
with pedestrians, the whole scene enhanced by the acres of beau- 
tiful shrubs and flowers which the Board of Works have so gra- 
ciously given us during the last few years Passmg the Alexandra 
Hotel on our left we next come to the tall mansions at Albert Gate, 
the first of which 1s the residence of the French Ambassador, and cross- 
mg the entrance to Sloane Street at Kmghtsbridge Green, where we 
see Tattersall’s celebrated club-rooms and horse-mart, we drive 
down Brompton Road and stop opposite the little mn, the Bell and 
Horns Notimg Brompton Church and the Roman Catholic Oratory 
on the night, let us descend from our seats ' and walk on past the South 
Kensington Museum this 1s at present m an unfinished state, but 
it has the most valuable collection of works of decorative art in the 
world, and 1s well worth a day’s visit Turning up Exhibition Road 
(close by the South Kensington station of the Underground Rail- 
way) we see on our left a large building now being erected for the 
Natural History Collection of the British Museum, and further on 
the entrance to the Royal Horticultural Gardens, and the series of 
buildings erected for the International Exhibitions, now partly occu- 
pied by the India Museum The grand structure on the night, 
decorated with terra-cotta ornament, 1s the Science School of the 
Science and Art Department At the top of Exhibition Road we may 
notice a fine Elhzabethan house, designed by Norman Shaw, close 


’ We now propose a walk of about a mileandahalf If this be objected 
to, a cab had better be taken from the cab rank here 
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behind it stand the Royal Albert Hall, celebrated for 1ts concerts, 
and the new building for the School of Music 

Entering Hyde Park by Prince’s Gate, at the north end of Exhibi- 
tion Road, we have a fine view of the Albert Memorial, on the right 
18 the turnmg at the end of Rotten Row We now come to Kensmg- 
ton Gardqns Crossing by Rennie’s bridge we have beautiful views 
of the Serpentine on either side, and on a fine day when the water 
18 Covered with boats and the banks lined with spectators, these are 
most interesting and charming scenes The great care that 1s now 
taken with our parks 1s nowhere more visible Pursuing our way 
we pass the Powder Magazme, and a little further on get, down a 
long avenue of elms, a pleasing glimpse of old Kensington Palace, 
where the Queen lived when a child Soon afterwards we leave the 
park by Victoria Gate, and enter the Bayswater Road 

There we again take our seats on an omnibus (going to the nght), 
and passing Hyde Park Terrace and other mansions of Tyburnia, 
soon come to the Edgware Road, at the west corner of which 
“ The Tyburn Tree” formerly stood, and on our nght notice as an- 
other entrance to Hyde Park, the Marble Arch which was originally 
placed in George IV’s time opposite Buckingham Palace We 
now enter Oxford Street and continue for two or three miles through 
a crowded thoroughfare Passing Audley Street, Bond Street, and 
Hanover Gate on our right, and Orchard Street, Stratford Place, Vere 
Street, and Cavendish Street on our left, we reach Oxford Circus, the 
junction of Oxford Street and Regent Street The church at the 
end of the view on the left 1s All Souls, Langham Place, and close by 
it 1s the now celebrated Langham Hotel Travelling still along Ox- 
ford Street we pass the Princess's Theatre and come to Tottenham 
Court Road by Meux’s Brewery , and then along New Oxford Street, 
at the end of which we see St George’s Church, Bloomsbury, built 
by Hawksmoor We are now m Holborn, and passing the Inns 
of Court Hotel; the north end of Chancery Lane, the spot where 
Holborn Bars once stood, at the foot of Gray’s Inn Lane, some 
excellent specimens of old London houses on our nght, and Fur- 
nival’s Inn on our left, we come to the Holborn Via@uct over 
Farringdon Street, erected by the City at a gieat cost to save the 
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terribly severe hills, Helborn Hill and Snow Hull, which were so often 
the scene of accidents 

Past the viaduct we see on our left St Sepulchre’s Church, one 
of the largest in London, and down Giltspur Street, the new Smith- 
field meat-market, and on our right the granite walls of Newgate 
Prison Passing on through Newgate Street we find Christ Hospital 
School and the New and Old Post Office buildings We here enter 
Cheapside by the statue of Sir Robert Peel, and complete the round 
of the principal streets of London, which we have accomplished at 
the cost of one shilling! 


Oxford Circus Regent Street to the Elephant and Castle, and over 
London Bridge to the Mansion House 


The Oxford Street Circus, which jos with Regent Street, 1s one 
of the busiest positions of the West End The stream of carriages 
and pedestrians 1s continuous throughout the day, and gives the visito1 
to London a fair idea of the traffic whick 1s constantly gomg on 

If we mount an Atlas omnibus, gomg southward, it will take us 
down the best part of Regent Street, passing some of the largest 
and finest shops m London, St James’s Hall, one of the best 
concert rooms in Londun, to the County Fire Office, where the street 
turns abruptly to the mght Crossing Piccadilly, and descending the 
hill, we have Regent Street Chapel on our nght, and the Pall Mall 
Restaurant and the Jumor United Service Club on our left At the 
bottom of the hill 1s Waterloo Place with the Memorial to the Guards 
who fell m the Crimea in the middle of the square, and towering in 
fiont 1s the Duke of York’s column Here we reach Pall Mall, the 
club-house at the mght-hand corner 1s the Atheneum, next come 
the Travellers’, the Reform, and the Carlton Further on are the 
Army and Navy, the Oxford and Cambridge, and the Guards, and 
beyond them Marlborough House and St James’s Palace 

The large club-house on the left side of Waterloo Place 1s the 
United Service, we pass the doors as we proceed along Pall Mall to 
Cockspur Street where we reach Trafalga: Square The omnibus now 
goes dow? the fine street known as Whitehall, passing on the nght the 
Admiralty, the Hoise Guards, the Treasury, and the new Government 


=- 
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Offices, and on the left Inigo Jones’s famous Banquetting Hall of 
Whitehall Palace, now a Royal Chapel 

Through Parliament Street we arnve at the most magnificent 
part of London St Margaret's Church and grand old Westminster 
Abbey are on our right, and mmmediately before us stand the New 
Houses ofe Parhament with the splendid Victoria Tower msing 340 
feet mto the air Turning to the left we have a good view of 
the Clock Tower as we cross Westmmster Bridge, and when 
half-way over we can by looking back see the whole length of 
the nver front of the Parhament Houses Opposite stands the new 
St Thomas’s Hospital, and higher up the river old Lambeth Palace 
Going along Westminster Bridge Road, we leave Astley’s Theatre on 
our right, and soon come within sight of Bethlehem Hospital (for the 
insane), and passing St George’s Cathedral (Roman Catholic) and the 
Blind School, arrive at the well-known inn, the Elephant and Castle, 
where we must descend, and if so minded we can walk a few yards 
to see Mr Spurgeon’s Tabernacle 

Numerous omnibuses run from the Elephant and Castle to the City , 
let us mount on one, and travellng up Newmgton Causeway and 
High Street, Southwark, we see the old church of St Mary’s Overy 
(now called St Saviour’s) on our left, and the London Bridge Railway 
Station on our right We here reach the Thames and passmg over 
London Bridge have a fine view of St Paul’s and the huge Cannon 
Street Railway Station on our left, and the Monument, the Custom 
House, and the Tower of London, with forests of shippmg lying 
between them, on the mght Leaving Fishmongers’ Hall on the left, 
and the colossal statue of William IV , the omnibus will probably go 
up Gracechurch Street, m which case we had better descend at the 
corner of Cornhill, and passing by St Michael’s Church, we shall 
quickly find ourselves at that great centre, the Mansion House 


St Paul's Cathedral '\—A mornmg may well be devoted to the n- 
terior of this vast cathedral Service commences at 10am _ If the 
visitor has spare time afterwards, let him walk down Cannon Street, 


—_—$<— $$ a ?— 
* All the important buildings are more fully described See Index 
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and look at the maghificent new warehouses, then turning to the nght, 
go down the new Queen Victoria Street to the Victoria Embankment 

Westmunster Abbey —Service commences at 10 am and 3 pm 
After 1t 1s over a verger will take visitors into the chapels The nave 
and transepts are open to the public between the services Close by 
is Westminster Bridge, whence fine views may be obtau-ed of the 
Embankment and the Bridges on one side, and of the river front of 
the Houses of Parlhament, and of St Thomas's Hospital and Lambeth 
Palace on the other The Westminster Station of the Metropolitan 
Railway 1s close by. 

The British Museum, Great Russell Street —Open free on Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, and Fridays from 10 till 6, on Saturdays from 12 
till 6 durmg the summer months It will take many hours to go 
over all the galleries, and nothing else should be attempted on that 
day Omnuibuses along Oxford Street pass Museum Street close by 


South Kensington Museum, Cromwell Road—Open free on 
Mondays, Tuesdays, and Saturdays, and on payment of 6d on Wed- 
nesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays It will take several hours to go 
over the whole of the collections There 1s an excellent refreshment- 
room, where dinners may be had from 12 till 4, and a “ grill-room,” 
where chops may be had at any time If at the close of the day 
the visitor has time to spare, 1t can be well spent in the Horticultural 
Gardens, or the National Portrait Gallery, or the East India Museum 
in Exhibition Road close by The Brompton and Putney line of 
omnibuses which pass through Fleet Street, the Strand, Tiafalgar 
Square, and Piccadilly; and the omnibuses from Islington to Bromp- 
ton, which pass through Regent Street and Piccadilly, all stop at the 
Bell and Horns, close by the museum 

The Houses of Parlrament —Open on Saturdays by order of the 
Lord Chamberlain, to be obtamed at the office in the court by the 
Victoria Tower During the hearing of appeals the House of Lords 
1s open to the public till 4pm Westminster Hall adjoins, and if the 
courts of law are sitting visitors are allowed to enter 


The Tower of London, on Tower Hill, at the East end of London 
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must, of course, be visited It 1s open free on Mondays and Satur- 
days On other days on payment of 6d The Tower 1s not quite 
a mile to the east of the Mansion House Station of the Metropolitan 
Railway 

The Natonal Gallery, Trafalgar Square Open free on Mondays, 
Tuesday and Saturdays from 10 till 6 Now contains the finest col- 
lection of paintings nm England Catalogues of the Foreign and Eng- 
hsh Schools, giving much valuable information, may be had at 1s each 


The Exhibition of the Royal Academy, Burlington House, Piccadilly, 
is open daily from May to July Admussion ls , catalogue, 1s 


The City —The Mansion House, the Royal Exchange, the old 
Guildhall, at the end of King Street, m Cheapside, the mmense new 
Meat Market, which stands on the site of old Smithfield , and Buillmgs- 
gate Fish Market are all worth visitmg 


The Parks '\—A day may be enjoyed m strollmg through the West- 
end Parks, entermg St James’s Park by Spring Gardens 1n Trafalgar 
Square, or by the steps by the Duke of York’s Column, we can walk 
along the banks of the lake, and get fine views of the new Foreign 
Office, with the towers of the Houses of Parhament and Westmmster 
Abbey behind 1t Further to the west 1s Buckmgham Palace, and 
gomg up Constitution Hull, and under the archways, we arrive at Hyde 
Park and Kensington Gardens 


The Zoological Gardens, at the north of the Regent’s Park, are 
open daily Entrance, 1s, on Mondays, 6d A day may fairly be 
devoted to this, the largest collection of animals im the world, the 
walk back through the Regent’s Park along the celebrated Broad Walk 
to the Marylebone Road 1s full of interest The Waterloo ommibuses 
which pass through Regent Street, stop at the York and Albany, 
about four mmutes’ walk from the new entrance in Albert Road 


The Crystal Palace, at Sydenham, may be reached by two rail- 
ways from Victona Station (the high level lme, belonging to the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Company, 1s preferable), and from the 


1 The important parks and gardens are more fully descmbed See Index 
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Ludgate Hill or Charing Cross Stations, or any stations of the Metro- 
politan Railway. Admission, ls ; Mondays, 6d 

Dulwich Picture Gallery, open free from 10 to 5.—Trams run 
every half-hour from Victoria Station or Ludgate Hull Station. 


Alexandra Palace and Park, Muswell Hill, Hornseys—By rail- 
way from the Great Northern Station or any Station of the Metro- 
politan Railway. The first palace erected was burned down in 1873, 
within a few weeks of 1tsopening Admussion, 1s 

Richmond Hill —The most direct way 1s to take the train from 
Waterloo Bridge, but the “Railway Guide” will show several roads 
to Richmond The view from the hill 1s one of singular beauty and 
interest A drive round the park, or a row up the mver past Eel- 
pie Island at Twickenham to Teddington Lock, will help to pass a 
pleasant day 

Kew Gardens may be seen on the same day as Richmond There 
are three lines of railway—one from the Richmond platform of the 
Waterloo Station, by what 1s called the “ loop lne;” another from 
the same station through Addison Road, or from any of the Metro- 
pohitan Stations, and the thud from Broad Street, through Highbury, 
Hampstead, Finchley Road, &c. The gardens are open, free, at 1 
o'clock , on Sundays at 2 o'clock. 

Hampton Court Palace1—The direct route is from Waterloo 
Station through Wimbledon and Surbiton Those who do not object 
to a two-mile walk through the celebrated chestnut avenue m Bushey 
Park can goto Teddington, two stations beyond Richmond, and return 
v4 Hampton Court Station, or vice versa The State apartments are 
not open on Fridays Saturday is the best day for Hampton Court. 
The Galleries are open on Sundays after 2 o'clock 

Windsor Castle—By the Great Western Railway from Padding- 
ton Station or the South-Western fiom Waterloo Tickets to view 
the State apartments may be obtamed of Messrs Colnaghi, 14, Pall 
Mall East, Mr Mitchell, 36, Old Bond Street, or Mr Dufour, 174, 
Great Ggorge Street, Westmmster, when Her Majesty 1s not 1m resi- 





1 All the palaces are more fully described See Index 
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dence on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays. Hours of 
admission from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. from Ist April to 3lst October, 
and from 11 a.m. to 8 p.m, from Ist November to 31st March. 

Burnham Beeches.—A favourite resort for pic-nic parties. By 
Great Western Railway to Slough, thence by carmage—plenty are 
generally to be had—to Stoke Pogis Church (near the “1vy-mantled 
tower” Gray hes buried), and through a charmmmg country to the 
Beeches 

Marlow Woods— Another favourite resort for pic-mcs. By 
Great Western Railway to Taplow, thence on foot about a mile to 
Maidenhead Bridge, where boats of all kinds are to be had. Row up 
the river past. Clefden Woods (now the Duke of Westmunster’s) to 
Cookham, where there 1s a pretty little mn, then on to the Quarry 
Woods, near Marlow 


Greenwich Hospital and Park. — A day may be pleasantly 
spent by taking a steamer from one of the landmg stages at the 
Embankment, and going down the river to Greenwich, to see the 
paintings, relics, and models of ships im the hall of Greenwich Hos- 
pital, and in strollmg about Greenwich Park The “Ship” and other 
hotels by the river side are celebrated for their white-bait dinners 

Evenings —All the daily papers give announcements of concerts, 
operas, theatres, &c , 1n which the performances are, of couise, con- 
stantly varied. Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition of Waxwork figures, 
58, Baker Street (all the Atias omnibuses pass the door), 1s worth 
a visit, and the Polytechnic Institution, 309, Reger Street 

Sundays may be devoted to the services at St Paul’s Cathedral 
(10 80 a.m.) , Westminster Abbey (10 a.m), the Temple Church; 
the Foundlng Hospital m Guildford Street, Russell Square <A 
description of the prmeipal London Churches may be found further 
on. See INDEX. 

The Soane Museum, on the north side of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and 
the Museum of the College of Surgeons, on the south side, the 
Geological Museum in Jermyn Stiect; the United Service [pstetutron 
Museum mn Middle Scotland Yard, Whitehall, and the East India Mu- 
seum, now in Exhibition Road, South Kensington, are all worth a visit 
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Covent Garden“arket, up Southampton Street, in the Strand, 
the Victoria Embankment and its Gardens; and the Temple Gardens, 
are all of easy access, and may help to wile away a pleasant hour. 


Hyde Park 1s one of the most attractive sights of London on a 
summefs afternoon, m the height of the season Between five and 
seven o'clock the exhilarating sight of the crowd of carmageés, mders, 
and well-dressed pedestrians cannot be surpassed in the world 


The Crystal Palace on a Saturday afternoon, or a Flower Show at 
the Royal Horticultural or the Botanic Gardens, will give a fair idea 
of London fashionable life out of doors, and a Sunday afternoon at 
Greenwich Park or Battersea Park will convey a tolerable idea of the 
habits and customs of “ the people ” 


Highgate and Hampsiead —A day may be very pleasantly passed 
on these “northern heights,’ whence fine views of London and the 
surrounding country may be obtamed 


Harrow-on-the-Hill, celebrated for 1ts church and schools, 1s easily 
accessible The view from the churchyard over Harrow Weald 1s 
very extensive Windsor Castle may often be seen 


St Alban’s 1s within an easy distance The abbey, one of the 
oldest in England, 1s particularly interesting 


Excursions by steam-boat to Greenwich, Gravesend and Rosher- 
ville Gardens, to Margate or Ramsgate, or up the mver to Kew 
Gaidens or Richmond, returning if desirable by railway, may help 
to diversify a visit and afford relief from the busy scenes of London 


Knole Park, the seat of the Honourable Mortimer Sackville West, 
near Sevenoaks (South Eastern Railway), and Hatfield Park, the 
seat of the Marquis of Salsbury (Great Northern), are each well 
worth a visit The Parks are open to the public, but entrance to 
the mansions can only be obtamed by order 
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STAGE COACHES. 


‘yr ~4 URING the summer months stage coaches frequently 

7% ran to Beckenham, Box Hull, Dorking, Guildford, High 
> Wycombe, Sant Albans, Sevens Oaks, Virginia Water 
” and Hampton Court and Windsor The coaches nearly 
all start between 10 and 11 am from the White Horse Cellar, Picca- 
dilly, where seats can be booked and full particulars obtamed 








Part I.—GENERAL SURVEY OF LONDON. 


HISTORIC NOTES 


SSF the early history of London very httle is known We 
) may be sure that a town existed on this spot long 
Af before the Christian era, for Tacitus mentions it as a 


MGOA ylace of much commerce by the name of Longzdinum, 
and speaks of the revolt of the Iceni, a.p 61 Under the Roman 
emperors 1t was the residence of the governor of the island, and 
in the time of Constantine (about 4 p 300) a Mint was established 
The old wall, with its fifteen towers, traces of which still remain, 
was built by Theodosius, the Roman governor 

In the sixth century London became the capital of the kingdom 
of Essex, and im the seventh century Aithelberht, King of Kent, 
who had been converted to Christiamty by Augustine, erected a 
church to St. Paul on the site of the present building and early 
in the same century Sebert, King of Essex, built an abbey church to 
St Peter on the site of the present Westminster Abbey 

We have little record of the city or its mhabitants, except im 
Chaucer's tales, till the beginning of the sixteenth century, when we 
are told “the streets were very foul and full of pits and sloughs, 
very perilous and noyous as well for all the king’s subjects on 
horseback as on foot”  thelberht’s St Paul’s was burnt down 
during the reign of William the Conqueror, and a new cathedral was 
shortly after erected in 1ts place by Bishop Maurice This building, 
it 18 said, Covered three and a half acres of ground The entire 
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length was 690 feet, and when, m the year 1221, m the tame of 
Henry III, a spire was added to the tower, 1t reached to the height 
of 498 feet It contamed many splendid tombs, and among the 
most remarkable was the shrine of the canonized bishop St Erken- 
wold, and the tomb of “ time-honoured Lancaster,” John of Gaunt. 
The spfre was injured by hghtning m 1444 and again mn 1561, when 
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OLD SAINT PAUL’S 


it was unfortunately burnt down An old map of London by Ralph 
Aggas, published in Elizabeth’s reign, about 1563, shows the cathedral 
without the spire It is surrounded by thousands of houses, which 
are chiefly built within the city walls; these, begmning at the Tower, 
reached round by Alde-gate and Bishop’s-gate to Finsbury Fields, 
and by More-gate and Criple-gate to Grey Friars (near Little 
brittame), thence southward to Lud-gate, and then to the Fleete river. 
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Beyond the river, which then ran down what is now Farmngdon 
Street, and over which there were two bmdges, Fleete Bndge and 
Holbourne Bridge, there was a considerable sprinkling of houses 
along Fleete Street, and reachmg as far north as Ely Place, Hol- 
bourne and Clerken Well Beyond Temple Bar the Strand was 
evidently devoted to the aristocracy Houses with large epardens 
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THE TOWER OF LONDON IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


which looked into the fields, are marked out on the north side, and 
all along the south side were mansions with gardens running down to 
the Thames Records of these still remam m the names of White 
Fryers, the Temple, Paget Place, Arundel Place, Somerset Place, 
the Savoye, and Yorke Place Beyond these came Charing Crosse, 
and thené our forefathers went under Holbeim’s gateway to 
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Henry VIII's palace of Whitehall and to Westmmster Hall and the 
Abbey. Lambeth Palace 1s seen on the Surrey side of the mver, 
and a row of houses reached from opposite White Fryers some way 
past St. Mary Overy’s and London Bridge All beyond these was 
open fields, with an occasional church and cluster of houses 
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THE FIRST ROYAL EXCHANGE 


The first Royal Exchange, founded by Sir Thomas Gresham, was 
opened by Queen Elizabeth m 1571, durmg the following reigns 
London increased largely in extent In the next century, in 1665, 
the great plague broke out, which carried off many thousands of 
the mhabitants This was only stopped by the great fire of 1666, 
which burned down the cathedral and 13,000 houses 

The only buildings of importance now standing which existed be- 
fore the great fire are Westmmster Hall, rebuilt by Richard II 
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Westmmster Abbey, by Henry III, and its splendid chapel by 
Henry VII , the Temple Church, lately restored, and St Mary 
Overy’s, now called St Saviour’s, close by London Bridge. 

The end of the seventeenth century saw the mse of a new city. 
St Paul’s Cathedral, the Monument, Bow Church, St Michael’s 
Cornhill, St Dunstan’s-m-the-East, St Stephen’s Walbrook, St. 
Bride’s, St. James’s Piceadilly, and many other public buildings were 
erected by Sir Christopher Wren, and the town extended itself 
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OLD LONDON BRIDGE 


much further westward by the additions of Soho Square and Golden 
Square and their neighbourhoods 

In 1700 Old Bond Street was built, m the midst of fields and 
lanes, and before 1720 Hanover Square and Cavendish Square came 
mto existence About this time also the churches of St George 
Bloomsbury, St Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and St George Hanover 
Square (1742), were erected 

It was not till the middle of the eighteenth century that any 
great mp#ovements were attempted in the streets. About that 
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time @i lamps were lighted at might, proper footpaths were laid 
down, and scores of old sign-posts and other nuisances were re- 
moved from the public way. The present Somerset House, designed 
by Sir Wilham Chambers, the Adelpln, Stratford Place, and part of 
Portland Place were built, and part of Fitzroy Square 

The beginning of the present century saw vast mmprovements 
Gas lamps ht up the streets at mght (an 1807), Regent Street took 
the place of a cluster of mean houses, Covent Garden Theatre was 
erected, Waterloo Bndge, Southwark, and New London Bndge 
spanned the mver, and before the first quarter of the century had 
elapsed, London must have presented the most civilized appearance 
of any city in the world, for Pans at that time retamed all its 
primitive abominations. 

In the second quarter of the present century arose the terraces 
in the Regent’s Park, Hyde Park Terrace, Carlton Terrace, Belgrave 
Square, the Post Office in St Martin’s-le-Grand, the new Royal 
Exchange, the British Museum, National Gallery, Lincoln’s Inn 
Hall, many new churches, many of the club houses, and the North- 
Western Railway station To continue our history of the growth 
of the Metropolis to the present time would require a volume The 
Great Exhibition of 1851 brought more people to London than had 
ever congregated there before, and since that time, owing to the 
immense development of commerce through the discovery of the 
Austrahan and Californian gold-fields, architecture, both m the 
monster warehouses of the city and the palatial mansions of the 
West End, has added immensely to the beauty of the streets, and 
will, let us hope, soon render London one of the handsomest cities 
of the world 

Lonpon Srarisrics 

London now reaches from Stratford-le-Bow in the east, through 
the City, the West End, and Kensington to Kew Bridge in the west, 
in one continuous line of houses of upwards of ten miles, and from 
Highgate Hill in the north to Dulwich 1n the south, nearly eight 

London returns twenty-three Members to Parhament —four for 
the City, two for Westminster, two for Marylebone, two for‘Finsbury, 
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two for the Tower Hamlets, two for Hackney, two for Southwark, 
two for Greenwich, two for Lambeth, two for Chelsea, and one for 
the London University 

The police boundaries cover 576 square miles, and a population 
of four milion mhabitants, who inhabit half a million of houses 
In ‘these are gathered together more Jews than there are in Pale- 
stine, more Scotch than in Edimburgh, more Insh than m Dublin, 
and more Roman Catholics than there aren Rome It 1s said that 
there 1s a birth in London every five minutes, and a death every 
eight minutes 


CHIEF DISTRICTS OF LONDON 


me HE Coty may be called the heart of London St Paul’s 
Cathedral, the Bank of England, the Royal Exchange, the 
Stock Exchange, the Post Office, the Mansion House, 

: the Guildhall, the great prison Newgate, the Halls of the 
City Companies, the Corn Exchange, the Custom House, and many 
other public buildings stand within its walls In Lombard Street 
and its neighbourhood are most of the principal banks The nchest 
merchants of the world have their offices within the circumference of 
a mile round the Exchange, and the largest commercial firms have 
their warehouses in the streets which he on either side of Cheapside, 
and between St Paul’s and Gracechurch Street The boundaries 
of the City are Aldgate to the east, Temple Bar to the west, the 
River Thames on the south, and Smithfield, Barbican, and Finsbury 
on the north. It 1s governed by the Corporation, consisting of the 
Lord Mayor, who 1s elected annually, twenty-six aldermen, and two 
hundred and six common councilmen The City arms are the cross 
of St George and the sword of St Paul 





At the West End are the palace of the Queen and the mansions of 
the amstocracy Here also are Westminster Abbey, the Houses of 
Parhameat, the splendid new Government offices in Whitehall, St 
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James’s:Falace, and Marlborough House, the great Club-houses, the 
public parks—St. James's, the Green Park, Hyde Park, and Ken- 
sington Gardens,—the great squares—St James's Square, Grosvenor 
Square, and Berkeley Square, and further west, Belgrave and Eaton 
Squares, New Burlmgton House, where the Royal Academy Exhi- 
bition 1s held, the new University of London (in Burlington Gardens), 
the residetices of the prmcipal professional men, and the shops of the 
great silversmiths and jewellers, the sikmercers and drapers, the 
dealers in glass and china, and nearly all the most celebrated London 
tradesmen 

Belgravia, the region about Belgrave and Eaton Squares, 1s almost 
entirely devoted to the houses of the aristocracy and the upper 
middle classes 

In a middle district, between the City and the West End, are 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields and the Courts of Law, all the large Theatres, 
Covent Garden Market—for fruits, flowers, and vegetables, Leicester 
Square and Soho, favourite resorts of foreigners, Trafalgar Square, 
with the National Gallery and Nelson monument, and, close by, 
Charing Cross Railway Station, and miles of streets mhabited by 
manufacturers of every description, and wholesale and retail traders 


The East End, comprising Whitechapel, Spitalfields, Shoreditch, 
Bethnal Green, 1s chiefly mhabited by the working classes 1n almost 
every class of manufacture In Spitalfields and Bethnal Green there 
are many silk weavers and cabinet makers, the London Docks give 
daily employment to crowds of able-bodied men who have no work 
elsewhere 


Clerkenwell and the adjoming districts are the abodes of watch- 
makers, jewellers, printers, and other skilled workmen It 18 at 
present in a sadly neglected condition. 


The Russell Square District 1s the abode of merchants and pro- 
fessional men, and men of independence Here also 1s the British 
Museum and the Foundling Hospital The three great railway 
stations——the North Western, the Midland, and the Great Northern, 
he on the north side of the Euston Road W 
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In Islington, Camden Town, Kentish Town, and other districts mn 
the north are the abodes of many London tradesmen, and clerks in 
the merchants’ offices and commercial houses, and small manufac- 
turers 


In Regent’s Purk and St John’s Wood live many professional 
men, city merchants, and West End tradesmen, retired officers from 
India and the Colomies, and merchants from Austraha, and a great 
number of Germans engaged in commercial pursuits Nearly every 
house has a garden, and the mhabitants of some of the largest rejoice 
m an acre or two of ground. Here also are the Zoological Gardens 


Paddington, Tyburma, Bayswater, and Notting Hill have a mixed 
population. Though there are many streets m which trade and 
commerce flourish, near them may be found terraces of noble man- 
sions let at twelve hundred a year, and it 1s probable that the 
occupiers of this quarter are among the richest people in London 


Kensington 1s a very old town now modernized by the addition 
of many fine buildings, and 1s the residence of many of the nobility 
Here also stand the celebrated Holland House and Kensington Palace 


South Kensington, m which there are now many streets and 
terraces of new houses of the first class Here, too, are the far-famed 
South Kensington Museum and Royal Horticultural Gardens 


Brompton and Chelsea have many streets and squares of excellent 
private houses, mterspersed with rows of shops and dwellings of the 
working classes 


Fulham 1s still given up to market gardens, and the Bishop of 
London’s pleasant palace On the Surrey side of the river are 


Lambeth, well known for its potteries, the palace of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and St Thomas’s and Bethlehem Hospitals , 


Southuark for its manufactomes and store houses, St Mary 
Overy’s Church, and the London Bridge Railway Station , and 


Bermondsey for 1ts tanneries, leather dressers’, and other factories 
unpleasant“to our nasal organs 
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PRINCIPAL STREETS AND SQUARES 


=A HERE are two principal thoroughfares from the east to 
? the west of London which it would be well for the visitor 
to be thoroughly well acquamted with 

Starting from the Mansion House, one nearly straight 
line leads through Cheapside, Newgate Street, the Holborn Viaduct, 
and along Holborn and Oxford Street, to the Marble Arch , thence 
past Hyde Park on its north side, to Bayswater and Notting Hill 

The more southern route, starting again from the Mansion House, 
passes through Queen Victoria Street, Cannon Street, St Paul’s 
Churchyard, Ludgate Hull, Fleet Street, the Strand, Trafalgar Square, 
Pall Mall East, and, turmng to the mght, up Waterloo Place and 
Regent Street as far as Regent’s Circus, then, bearing to the left, along 
Piccadilly, past the Green Park, to Kmghtsbridge (where a road 
branches off to the left to South Kensington), past Hyde Paik on its 
south side, to Kensington and Hammersmith Both these lines aie 
constantly traversed by omnibuses 

A third route from the Mansion House now leads through the new 
Queen Victoria Street to the Thames Embankment as far as West-— 
minster 

Numerous streets running north and south mtersect these main 
thoroughfares , Chancery Lane connects Fleet Street with Holborn, 
Wellington Street and 1ts continuations lead from the Strand to Oxford 
Street , and further on, Regent Street, Bond Street, and Park Lane 
with its splendid mansions, communicate between Piccadilly and Oxford 
Street But five mmutes devoted to a good map will tell more than 
many pages of description 

From the Mansion House, King William Street takes us over 
London Bridge to Southwark , Cornhill leads us to Bishopsgate Street, 
Gracechurch Street, and the East End, and Moorgate Street to 
Finsbury, the City Road, Euston Road, Marylebone Road, Edgware 
Road, and Paddington , this last route 1s four and a half miles long 
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From Charmg Cross, another great centre of traffic, Whitehall leads 
to Westmmster Abbey and the Houses of Parhament , Cockspur Street 
takes us to Pall Mall the street of Clubs, Regent Street, Piccadilly, 
and the West End, and St. Martin’s Lane, a narrow thoroughfare, 
to Oxford Street, Tottenham Court Road, and the northern parts of 
the town J, 

Oxford Street 1s nearly a mile and a half long , Regent Street just 
about a mile, Piccadilly nearly a mile, and the Strand, from Charing 
Cross to Temple Bar, a little more than three quarters of a mile 

The great squares are, beginning at the east, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
the abode of lawyers, near Chancery Lane, Russell Square, Tavistock 
Square, Bloomsbury Square, and Bedford Square, north of Oxford 
Street and east of Tottenham Court Road, and Fitzroy Square 
on its west Further on, past Regent Street, between Piccadilly and 
Oxford Street, lie Hanover Square, Grosveno: Square, and Berkeley 
Square, in which are the residences of many of the nobility North 
of Oxford Street are Cavendish Square, Manchester Square, Port- 
man Square, and several of mmor importance, and on the south of 
Hyde Park and Piccadilly are the two important squares, Belgrave 
and Eaton, in which dwell many of the upper ten thousand 


PRINCIPAL SUBURBS OF LONDON 


The most mmportant suburbs of London are — 

On the north, Highgate, with 1ts large cemetery, Hornsey, Muswell 
Hill where the Alexandra Palace 1s, Holloway, Kingsland and Stoke 
Newington 

On the north-east, Bethnal Green, with 1ts new museum, Dalston, 
Clapton, Hackney, Homerton, and Tottenham 

On the east, Sho.editch with Columbia Market, Stepney, Strat- 
ford-le-Bow, Limehouse, West India Docks, and Blackwall 

On the south-east (on the Surrey side of the Thames), Bermondsey, 
Rotherhithe, Deptford, Greenwich, with its hospital, park, and 
observatory, Blackheath, Lewisham, and Lee 

On the south, Walworth, Camberwell, Peckham, Dulwich with its 
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college and picture gallery, Newington, Kennmmgton, Brixton, Clapham 
Common, Norwood, and Sydenham where stands the Crystal Palace 

On the south-west (on the Surrey side of the Thames), Vauxhall, 
Battersea, Wandsworth, Putney, Barnes, Wimbledon and 1ts common, 
Mortlake, and Richmond , (on the Middlesex side) Chelsea and Cre- 
morne Gurdens, Walham Green, Fulham with its market gardens, and 
the Bishop of London’s celebrated palace 

On the west, Bayswater, Paddington, Nottimg Hull, Kensington, 
Hammersmith, Shepherd’s Bush, Acton, Ealmg, Hanwell, Chiswick, 
Turnham Green, and Kew Gardens 

On the north-west, Maida Vale, Kilburn, Willesden, Cricklewood, 
St John’s Wood, Hampstead with its famous heath, and Caen Wood, 
the residence of the Earl of Mansfield 


MONUMENTS AND PUBLIC STATUES 


= HE Monument wn commemoration of the Great Fire of 
London —This celebrated column, which stands upon 





great Trajan column at Rome It was designed by Wien, 
but not carried out im entire accordance with his wishes _It consists 
of a fluted Doric Column, erected between 1671-77, at a cost of 
£13,700, two hundred yards from the site of the house in Pudding 
Lane in which the Great Fire of 1666 originated The plinth from 
which the pedestal springs 1s 40 feet high, and the total height of 
the Monument 1s 202 feet The pedestal 1s hollow, and within 1t 1s 
@ spiral staircase of black marble with 345 steps leading to the summit 

The capital of the column 1s enclosed within an iron railing, a modern 
addition to prevent suicide Within the iron railmg or balcony 1s a 
pedestal supporting a gilt urn 42 feet high, from which proceed ap- 
parently blazmg flames The bas-rehefs adorning the pediments of 
the monument are the work of the celebrated Danish sculptor, Caius 
Cibber, author of the fine allegorical figures of “ Frenzy” and “Melan- 
choly,” n Bethlehem Hospital The bas-reliefs are symbolic 
representations of the destruction and restoration of the City The 
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four dragons at the angles of the same pediment are by Edward 
Pierce, and the Latim inscriptions are the composition of Dr Gale, 
Dean of York They give an account of the ravages committed by 
the flames, of the contemplated schemes for the rebuilding of the 
metropolis, and formerly included imprecations on the promoters of 
the supposed Popish plot, which were obliterated in 1831 ° 

The view from the top of the Monument 1s on a fine day extremely 
grand, extending as far as the Kent and Surrey hills, and embracing 
the whole of Southwark, the Tower, the Mint, St Paul’s, West- 
minster Abbey, the shipping in the Thames, and numerous bridges 
and churches 

Visitors can ascend the Monument every week day from 9 til dark, 
on payment of 3d each person 


The Duke of York's Monument, Carlton House Terrace, erected 
in 1833 by B Wyatt, with the bronze statue, 14 feet ngh, by Sir 
Richard Westmacott There is a staircase to the top open im the 
summer months, from 12 till 4, admussion, 6d 

The Neilson Column in Trafalgar Square, designed by Railton, was 
erected in 1843 It1is 145 feet Ingh, and surmounted by the statue 
of Nelson, by E H Baily, RA,17 feet high The capital of the 
column 1s of bronze furnished by cannon taken from the French 
The four colossal lions in bronze at the base were modelled by Sir E 
Landseer. The total cost has been about £46,000 

Charles I, equestrian statue at Charmg Cross, by Hubert le 
Seeur, a Frenchman, a pupil of the celebrated sculptor, John of 
Bologna, cast in 1633, but not set up in its present position till 1676 
The pedestal was the work of Joshua Mai shall, then master-mason to 
the Crown 

Charles IT, at Chelsea Hospital, by Grmlng Gibbons 

Charles IIT, mn Soho Square, surrounded by allegorical figures of 
the Thames, the Trent, the Severn, and the Humber 

James II, at the back of Whitehall, by Grinlng Gibbons 


Wilham IIT, equestrian statue in bronze, n St James’s Square, 
by J Bac8n, jun 
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Wilhkam IV, colossal statue, m King Wilham Street, City, by 
Nixon , on the site of the Old Boar’s Head Tavern, ummortalized by 
Shakspeare 

Duke of Kent, bronze statue, m Park Square Gardens, at the top 
of Portland Place 

Quee? Anne, before the west door of St Paul's Cathedral, by 
Francis Bird 

Queen Anne, m Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury 

George III, equestrian statue in bronze, m Cockspur Street, 
Charing Cross, by M C Wyatt 

George IV, equestrian statue in bronze, in Trafalgar Square, by 
Sir Francis Chantrey 

The Prince Consort, an equestrian statue, in Holborn Circus 

Queen Victoria, mn marble, in the quadrangle of the Royal Ex- 
change, by Lough 

Richard Ceur-de-Lion, equestrian statue, m Old Palace Yard, 
Westmunster, by Marochetti 

Achilles, bronze statue m Hyde Park, by Su Richard Westma- 
cott, from cannon taken at Salamanca, Vittoma, Toulouse, and 
Waterloo, erected at a cost of £10,000, and “ insciibed by the 
women of England to Arthur, Duke of Wellington, and his brave 
companions in arms” Thuis 1s a copy of an antique on Monte Cavallo, 
at Rome 

Duke of Cumberland, the victor of Culloden, in Cavendish Square 

Sir Hugh Myddleton, on Islmgton Green, founder of the New 
River Company, statue mm Sicilian marble, by Thomas 

William Pitt, m Hanover Square, by Sur Francis Chantrey 

Charles James Foz, 1 Bloomsbury Square, by Sir R Westmacott 

Duke of Bedford, wm Russell Square, by Sir R Westmacott 

George Canning, bronze, by Sir R Westmacott, m Palace Yard. 

Lord George Bentinck, m Cavendish Square 

Dr Jenner, m Kensington Gardens, by Calder Marshall. 

Sir John Frankhn, memonial, m Waterloo Place, by Noble 

Duke of Wellington, equestrian statue m bronze, m front of the 
Royal Exchange, by Sir Francis Chantrey 
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Duke of Wellington, equestrian statue on top of the Tnumphal 
Arch, at Hyde Park Corner, by M C Wyatt 

Sir Robert Peel, m Cheapside 

Lord Herbert of Lea, at the War Office, Pall Mall, by Foley 

Sir Charles Napier, m Trafalgar Square, by G G Adams 

Sir Henry Havelock, wn Trafalgar Square, by Behnes o 

General Outram, on the Victoria Embankment, by Noble 

George Peabody, bronze statue by Story, at the Royal Exchange 

Earl of Derby, bronze statue in Parliament Square, by Noble 

Lord Clyde (Sir Colin Campbell), m Waterloo Place, by Marochetti 


The Guards’ Memorial to the officers and men of the three regi- 
ments of Foot Guards who fell in the Crimea, in Waterloo Place, by 
John Bell Three statues of Guardsmen on a granite pedestal, 
surmounted by Victory The cannon were taken at Sebastopol 


The Westminster Memorcal to the officers educated at Westminster 
School who fell m the Crimean War, in the Broad Sanctuary A 
granite column, surmounted by a statue of St George and the Dragon , 
by Sir G G Scott, at the west end of Westmmster Abbey 


Memorial to commemorate the Exhibition of 1851 (surmounted by 
a statue of the Prince Consort), in the gardens of the Royal Hort:- 
cultural Society, South Kensimgton 


The Albert Memorial, Hyde Park —This magnificent example of 
highly-decorated architecture 1s situated on the south side of Hyde 
Park, opposite the Royal Albert Hall and near Prince’s Gate It was 
erected, in commemoration of the late Prince Consort, partly by 
public subscription and partly with the aid of a parliamentary grant 
of £50,000, the total cost, including the sculpture, was £120,000 

The Albert Memorial was designed by Sir G Gulbert Scott, 1t con- 
sists of a Gothic canopy 175 feet high, richly decorated with mosaics 
by Messis Clayton and Bell, and Salviati of Venice, and rests on 
four clustered pillars of red granite from the Isle of Mull Beneath 
the canopy 1s the colossal bronze statue, 15 feet high, of Prince 
Albert, m the robes of the Garter, by the late John Foley This 
shrine rises from a sculptured base round which runs a frieze con- 
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taming 200 life-sized portrait-statues m high relief, of the greatest 
men of science and literature, artists and musicians, whom the world 
has produced, by J P Philip and H. Armstead A double quadran- 
gular pyramid of steps of grey Insh granite leads up to the Memorial, 
at the lower corners of which are four colossal marble groups, viz , 
‘“‘ Europe” by MacDowell, “Asia” by Foley, “ Afmca” by Theed, and 
“‘ America” by John Bell Above them, on the platform between the 
two portions of the pyramid, are smaller symbolic groups of “ Agricul- 
ture” by Calder Marshall, “Manufactures” by Weeks, “‘Commerce” 
by Thornycroft, and “Engineering” by Lawlor 

Before examming the details of the sculpture the visitor should 
obtam a view of the Albert Memorial as a whole, from the entrance 
opposite the Albert Hall 


GATEWAYS AND ARCHES 


\.EMPLE BAR —This famous relic of old London, round 
which cluster so many memories, occupies the site of a 
\ certain “wooden house built across Fleet Street, with a 
narrow gateway and an entry on the south side of 1t under 
the house which at first replaced the posts, rails, and bars which marked 
the western boundary of the city” The present structure was erected 
by Sir Christopher Wren in 1672, and consists of a gateway of Portland 
stone ach front 1s adorned with four Cormthian pilasters supporting 
an entablature and triangular pediment In two mches on the Strand 
side are statues of Charles I and Charles II , and m correspondmg 
niches on the Fleet Street side, statues of JamesI and Elizabeth, the 
work of an inferior sculptor named John Bushnell The minor deco- 
rations, such as the scroll-work and flowers of the pediment, have long 
lost all shape and character Above the gate 1s a room occupied until 
quite recently by the account-books and papers of the bankers Messrs 
Childs, who paid about £20 per annum rent for the use of the apart- 
ment The threatened downfall of Temple Bar has led to the re- 
moval of these books 
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The following mscription may still be made out by careful de- 
cipherment above the arch on the eastern side of Temple Bar — 
“‘ Krected in the year 1670, Sir Samuel Starling, Lord Mayor, con- 
tanued in 1671, Sur Richard Ford, Lord Mayor, and finished im the 
year 1672, Sir George Waterman, Lord Mayor ” 

Formerly there were iron spikes above the Gate, which gere not 
removed till early in the present century On these spikes 1t was 
customary to fix the heads of traitors The mangled lmbs of Sir 
Thomas Armstrong, who suffered for his share m the Rye House Plot 
m 1684, the heads of Sir John Frend and Sir Wilham Parkyns, con- 
spirators against the life of Wilham III , and the heads of Colonel 
John Oxburgh, beheaded 1n 1716, and Colonel Townley and George 
Fletcher, both of whom suffered m the Jacobite rebellion of 1745, 
were exposed here 

The only occasion on which the oak gates of Temple Bar are closed 
1s when the Sovereign pays a visit to the city A herald gives notice 
of the approach of Royalty by blowmg his trumpet, and a parley en- 
sues, the gates are unbarred and the lerd mayor offers his sword, 
which 18 graciously returned 

The future fate of Temple Bar 1s still undecided When the new 
Palace of Justice 1s erected close by, from the demgns of Mr G Street, 
Temple Bar must be removed 

It may interest our readers to know that Messrs Childs’ bank was 
originally a tavern called the “Marygold,” hence the sign of the 
marygold used in the early days of the firm on their cheques The 
famous “ Devil Tavern” was next door to the “ Marygold ’ 


St John's Gate, Clerkenwell, origmnally the gateway to the priory 
of the Knights of St John of Jerusalem The coat of arms of the 
prior who finished the building, about the year 1504, 1s still to be 
seen The “Gentleman’s Magazme” was printed here during the 
last century, and here Dr Johnson used frequently to visit 


York Gate, m the garden of the embankment near Charing Cross 
Railway Station, was the water-gate of York House, pulled down 
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many years since This gateway—often attributed to Inigo Jones— 
was the work of Nicholas Stone, mason and carver 


Hyde Park Gate, m Piccadilly ; this tmple archway, by Decimus 
Burton, 1s decorated with bas-reliefs after the celebrated Parthenon 
frieze, now in the British Museum 

The Wellington Arch, at the top of Constitution Hill, erected m 
commemoration of the Duke of Wellington's victories, 1s surmounted 
by an equestrian bronze statue of the duke, by Wyatt 





THE MARBLE ARCH 


The Marble Arch—the north-east entrance to Hyde Park—for- 
merly stood in front of Buckmgham Palace, where 1t was erected by 
George IV at the enormous cost of £80,000 The expense of re- 
moving it and reconstructing 1t on its present site (in 1851) was 
£11,000 The bas-reliefs are, on the south side, by E H. Baily, and 

¢ 
on the north by Sir R Westmacott 
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THE RIVER THAMES, ITS BRIDGES AND 
EMBANKMENTS 


\HE Thames may fairly claim to be the most impprtant of 
all rivers Fifty thousand vessels, bearmg cargoes of in- 
estimable value, pass up and down its waters every year, 
and on its banks stands the greatest commercial city of the 
whole world 

Springing from Trewsbury Mead, near the Cotswold Hills mn 
Gloucestershire, the silve1-streammg Thames runs through and divides 
the counties of Wiltshire and Oxfordshire from Buckmghamshue and 
Berkshire, Surrey from Middlesex , and Essex from Kent, rece:vmg 
in its course numerous tmbutary streams, and joming with the Med- 
way at Sheerness, 1t falls to the sea 212 miles from 1ts source 

Between Oxford and London the Thames passes and helps to form 
most picturesque and charming scenery, of which Enghsh artists do 
not fail to avail themselves, the pastoral beauty of the country near 
Pangbourne and Streatley, the broad reach of Henley, the cluster of 
lands near Medmenham, the far-famed heights of Marlow and 
Chefden Woods, and the scenery near Richmond have each their 
particular beauty, and on no other river in the world can be seen the 
crowds of boats filled with joyous occupants that may be met with on 
a fine summer’s evening on the whole length of the Thames, that hes 
between Great Marlow Lock and London Denham sang of it two 
centuries ago— 






“‘ Though deep yet clear, though gentle yet not dull, 
Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full ” 

And these hnes faithfully describe the river now 

Steamboats run from London Bridge at all tumes of the day during 
the summer months as far up the 11ver as Chelsea, calling at all the 
mtermediate piers There 1s no better way of seemg the great city 
wharves and warehouses, with St Paul’s and Wren’s “ wilderness of 
steeples ” towering above them, than by taking this httle voyage 
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We have good views of all the bridges, the Temple, and the Temple 
Gardens, the new Elizabethan building for the London School Board, 
Somerset House, the whole length of the Embankment, the Houses of 
Parliament, and the Lion Brewery, the Shot Towers, St Thomas's 
Hospital, Lambeth Palace, and Battersea Park on the Surrey side 

Dowh the river, takmg a steamboat from London Bridge, we pass 
on the Middlesex side, the Monument, Billingsgate Market, the Coal 
Exchange, the Custom House, the Tower of London, St Katherme 
and the London Docks, the Isle of Dogs, the West India Docks, and 
Blackwall, and on the Surrey side St Olave’s Church, Rotherhithe 
Church, the Surrey Docks, Deptford, Greenwich, and further on 
Woolwich Dockyard, Greenhithe, Rosherville, and Gravesend On 
a fine day a trip down the mver as far as Gravesend, returning by 
railway, may be made a very pleasant excursion 


Tux Bripass 


London Bridge was built by John Rennie, and publicly opened by 
Wilham IV August Ist, 1831 It.is 926 feet long, built of granite, 
and cost upwards of two millions and a half of money, defrayed out of 
the funds of the “ Bridge House Estate” It took the place of old 
London Bridge, which had stood a little further to the east since 
1209 The old bridge was built of wood, there was a row of 
houses on either side, and a gateway at each end 


The South Eastern Railway Bridge comes next up the river It 
1s built of iron, and 1s used only for the railways running to Cannon 
Street Station 


Southwark Bridge was opened m 1819 It consists of three cast- 
iron arches, and was designed by John Rennie _It was erected by a 
public company at the cost of £800,000 In 1866 the bridge was pur- 
chased by the City, and the penny toll was abolished 


The Alexandra Bridge of the London, Chatham, and Dover Raul- 
way Company is simply a piece of engmeering skill without any 
attempt at beauty. It sadly interferes with the view of Blackfriars 
Bridge 
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Blackfriars Bridge, which was originally built of stone by Robert 
Mylne in 1769, was replaced n 1869 by a very handsome one of iron, 
designed by Willam Cubitt It 1s 1,272 feet long, and cost £320,000 


Waterloo Bridge was built by a public company from the designs 
of John Renme The first stone was lad m 1811, and the bndge 
was opened to the public on June 18,1817 It 1s 1320 fet long, 





SOMERSET HOUSE (BEFORE THE EMBANKMENT) 


and considered by architects to be one of the very finest bridges mn 
the world It cost above a mulhon, and though five million half- 
penny tolls are paid every yeai, the proprietors have never received 
an adequate return for their outlay 

Et has been called “a colossal monument worthy of the Cesais ” 


Charing Cross Bridge was built by Mr Hawkshaw for the South 
Eastern Railway Company in 1863 It replaced Hungerford Sus- 
pension Bridge, which now spans the Avon at Clifton Besides the 
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railway bridge, which 1s of iron lattice work, there 1s a foot-way for 
passengers, who are charged a toll of one half-penny 


Westmunster Bridge, designed by Page, 1s the handsomest in 
London, 1t 1s 85 feet in width, and 1160 feet long, built on seven 
arches of iron resting on stone piers It commands magnificent 
views of the Houses of Parhament, St Thomas’s Hospital, and the 
new Embankments The old stone bridge, which 1t replaced, was 





CHELSEA SUSPENSION BRIDGE 


built by a Swiss named Labelye in the middle of last century, and was 
the second bridge over the Thames Old Blackfriars was the third 


Lambeth Bridge, leading from the Horseferry Road to Lambeth 
Palace, 1s an unpretending piece of engmeer’s work by Peter Barlow 
It was erected in 1862 at the small cost of £40,000 


Vauzhall Bridge, built of ron from the designs of James Walker, 
was opened in 1816 It 1s the property of a private company, who 
charge one half-penny toll , 


The Victora Railway Bridge is built of iron, and 1s used exclu- 
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sively by the Londeri, Chatham, and Dover and the Bnghton Ralway 
Companies for trains running m and out the great Victoria Station 


Chelsea Suspension Bridge, demgned by Page, leads from Chelsea 
and Pimlico to Battersea It was opened m 1858 It 1s built of 
Iron, at a cost of about £85,000 The toll 1s a halfpenny 





BATTERSEA BRIDGE 


Albert Suspension Bridge from Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, to Battersea 
Park, was opened in 1873 = It 18 built of iron 


Battersea Bridge is a wooden structure of the last century “One 
of the most horrible constructions which one can imagime " so says a 
French author It 1s, however, a favourite subject with artists 


Putney Bridge 1s a picturesque wooden structure more than a 
hundred years old, which 1s still suffered to umpede the navigation 
It connecte Fulham with Putney, Wandsworth, and Wimbledon 
The toll 1s a halfpenny for foot passengers, for cabs sixpence 
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The West London Ratlway Bridge, Hammersmith Bridge, and many 
others span the river between Putney Bridge and Richmond, but 
these are beyond our present limits 


Tre Tunnezs 


The Fhames Tunnel between Rotherhithe and Wapping, about two 
miles below London Bridge, 1s now used as a railway tunnel, it will 
shortly be of much service by joining the Great Eastern Railway with 
the London and Bnghton It was made by Sir Isambard Brunel 
under great difficulties at a cost of nearly half a million It was 
opened to the public in March, 1843, and for many years was con- 
sidered a marvel of engineering 


The Thames Subway was made a few years ago to relieve the 
traffic of London Bndge The subway leads under the Thames from 
Tower Hill to Tooley Street It was built under the direction of W 
P Barlow m less than twelve months, and cost less than £16,000 


EMBANKMENTS 


The Victorra Embankment 1s the greatest improvement m modern 
London. In the place of the horrible seas of mud which were left at 
low water all along the banks of the mver, we have now a magnificent 
broad road-way running from Blackfmars Bridge past the Temple 
Gardens, Somerset House, and Waterloo Bridge, and by the side of 
pleasant gardens on each side of Charmg Cross Bridge, as far as 
Westminster It 1s planted at intervals with trees, and seats are 
offered to those of the public who desire to rest 

The river wall 1s of massive granite eight feet in thickness, and 
nearly a mile and a halfin length The cost of the Embankment 
and its approaches has been nearly two millions—derived partly from 
rates levied by the Metropolitan Board of Works, and partly from the 
coal-dues It was opened to the public in 1870 

Under the Embankment the Metropolitan Railway runs the whole 
length, with stations at Blackfriars, the Temple, Charing Cross, and 
Westminster When the new street 1s made through the*grounds of 
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Northumberland House (now pulled down), this Embankment will 
form a most important thoroughfare from the City to the West End 


The Albert Embankment extends past Lambeth Palace to West- 
minster Bridge The new St Thomas's Hospital stands on 1t mme- 
diately opposite the Houses of Parhament There are landing stages 
for the steamers, and also at 


The Chelsea Embankment, which runs from the Albert Suspension 
Bridge along Cheyne Walk to Chelsea Hospital It was opened in 1873 


PARKS AND GARDENS 


HE parks and gardens of London are among its most note- 
worthy features, and in ther number, extent, and the 
richness of then vegetation, are unrivalled by those of 
any other metropolis They are mostly surrounded on 

every side by thickly populated districts, and have not maptly been 
called the lungs of London, affording, as they do, a ready means of 
obtaming fresh air and exercise to the many thousands of human 
beings whose circumstances render 1t almost impossible for them to 
get out mto the open country 





St James's Park, the oldest and most celebrated park of the 
West End of London, o1iginally belonged to a hospital for female 
lepers, but was taken possession of and enclosed by Henry VIII In 
the tume of Charles I there were pleasure gardens at each end of 
the park, but Cromwell put an end to the entertamments After 
the Restoration, Charles II made great improvements 1n the enclosure, 
throwing numerous small ponds mto one large sheet of water, and 
founding a botanical garden He also planted the well-known Mall, 
a fine avenue of trees formmg the north-west boundary of the park, 
which deriyes its name from its having been used as an alley for play- 
ing tennis, the vulgar name for that game being peil mell (from the 
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French mail, a mallet, and the Latm pila, a ball) St James’s Park 
18 now 91 acres in extent, the central portion, enclosed within 
iron railings, was laid out as we now see 1t by Nash, the architect, 
between 1827-29. It 1s considered one of the most beautiful public 
gardens in the world The chain bridge across the lake was added in 
1857 Che principal buildigs overlooking the park are Buckingham 
Palace, the Horse Guards, Admiralty, Treasury, and the new Foreign 
Office , Stafford House, St James’s Palace, Marlborough House, and 
Carlton House Terrace on the north-west, and the Wellington Barracks 
and Queen’s Square on the south In front of the Horse Guards, 
which occupy the site of the old barracks erected by Charles II, 1s 
an open space called the Parade, and close to the Wellington 
Barracks on the south 1s the celebrated Bird Cage Walk, marking 
the site of the Merrie Monarch’s Old Menagerie, near to which the 
house of Milton was situated Before leaving the park the visitor 
should notice the large cannon taken m Egypt, and the mortar pre- 
sented to the Prince Regent by the Spanish Government, which was 
cast at Seville during the French occupation of Spam, and left on 
the field of battle by the army of Napoleon after the defeat at 
Salamanca these are placed on either side of the parade The 
carnage of the mortar, which 1s in the form of a dragon, 1s of 
English workmanship , 1t was made at Woolwich in 1812 


The Green Park, adjommg St James’s Park and extending as far 
as Piccadilly, 1s an open space 60 acres in extent A carriage road 
leads to this park through the Triumphal Arch on Constitution Hull, 
designed by Decimus Burton, with pillars copied from those of an 
ancient Greek temple, and surmounted by an equestrian statue of the 
Duke of Wellington The principal mansions of note to be seen from 
the Green Park are Apsley House, the residence of the Duke of 
Wellington, near the Triumphal Arch , Stafford House, Bnidgewater 
House, Spencer House, and the residences of the Earl of Yarbo.ough 
and the Marquis of Salisbury in Arlington Street 


Hyde Park, the most fashionable open air resort of the aristocracy 
of London during the season, which lasts from May to August, em- 
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braces no less than 388 acres, and extends as far as Kensington 
Gardens The best times in the day for a stranger to visit the park 
are from 11 to 1 in the mormmg, when Rotten Row 1s full of ladies 
and gentlemen on horseback , and from 5 to 7 30 in the afternoon, 
when the carnage roads are thronged with equipages, and the foot- 
paths with gaily-dressed pedestrians Cabs are not admitted, 

Hyde Park formerly belonged to the Manor of Hyde, the property 
of the convent of St Peter’s of Westminster On the sequestration 
of the monasteries 11 was seized by Henry VIII, who converted :t 
into a zoological garden After the execution of Charles I, 1t was 
confiscated by Parhament, and the animals mm 1t were sold for £765. 
Cromwell mustered his Ironsides within its boundaries, and the 
Londoners thiew up defences mn 1t for the protection of their beloved 
city In the time of Charles II, who planted a ring of trees, 1¢ was 
the favourite promenade of the Court, and the term Rotten Row 1s sup - 
posed to be a modern corruption of the Route du Rov, or King’s Road 

It was not until the reign of Wilham [II that 1t was Jaid out as a 
public pleasure ground, but from his time until the present day con- 
stant improvements have been made We may add that George II 
and his queen were especially active in its behalf 

The chief entrances to the Paik are by the triple archway at Hyde 
Park Corner, Albert Gate, Prince’s Gate and Queen’s Gate on the 
south side, and by the Marble Arch and Victoria Gate on the north 
side The iron railings close to the Marble Arch were pulled down 
im the political agitation of 1866 The new railings cost £11,000 
The gateway at Hyde Paik Corner consists of three arches designed 
by Decimus Burton, with bas-reliefs copied from the Elgin Marbles 
To the left of this entrance 1s Rotten Row, the fashionable resort of 
riders, extending as far as Kensington Gardens, parallel with which 
runs the so-called “ Ladies’ Mile,” a carriage road sku ting the north 
bank of the Serpentine, this 1s a sheet of water supplied from the 
ornamental reservou in Kensington Gardens, and greatly m favour 
with skaters durme the winter It 1s on this 10ad (the Ladies’ 
Mile) and on the road from Hyde Paik Corner to the Albert Me- 
mortal, tha? the visitor, anxious to see the élite of the aristocracy 
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of England, should take up his position between the hours above men- 
tioned 

On the north bank of the Serpentine is the Humane Society’s 
Receiving House, where attendants are m constant readmess to give 
assistance in bathing, boating, or skatmg accidents , and near the bridge 
18@ government gunpowder store for the use of the garrison of London 
Boats for rowmg on the Serpentme may be hired by the hour, and 
bathing is permitted before 8 o’clock m the morning and between 8 
and 9in the evenng Not far from the Hyde Park Corner entrance 
is the memorial “inscribed by the women of England to the Duke of 
Wellington and his brave companions in arms,” erected m 1822 = It 
1s & copy of an antique statue on the Monte Cavallo, erroneously 
called Achilles It 1s made from cannon taken m various victories, 
including that of Waterloo, and was cast by Sir R Westmacott 
Near the Victoma Gate on the north of the Park 1s a druking 
fountam presented by an Indian prince, and near Prince’s Gate on 
the south of the Park is the Albert Memorial,! described elsewhere 
The Great Exhibition of 1851 occupied 19 acres on the south side of 
the Park The principal mansions overlooking Hyde Park on the 
east side are Camelford House, Brook House, the residence of Sir 
Coutts Marjoribanks, Dudley House, Earl Dudley’s, Dorchester 
House, Mr Holford’s, and Holdernesse House, Lord Londonderry’s 


Kensington Gardens, adjomng Hyde Park, and communicating 
with it by a bridge across the Serpentme, are the pleasure grounds 
of old Kensington Palace, they are open to pedestrians, but not to 
carriages or horses These gardens were first laid out under 
Wilham ITI. but have gradually been improved and enlarged by his 
successors ‘They are distinguished amongst other similar grounds 
in London by the beauty of their trees and the exotic plants m the 
flower beds The visitor should not neglect to examme the fountams 
and the statue of Dr Jenner at the upper end of the Serpentine 
The iron gates opposite the Albert Memorial were those of the 
south transept of the Great Exhibition 


1 See Index 4 
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Regent's Park # an open area of 472 acres, belongmg to the 
crown, named after the Prince Regent, and laid out in 1812 by Nash 
the architect, who also designed many of the surrounding houses 
The chief beauties of this park are the broad drive, two miles m 
extent, running completely round 1t, the plantations and flower beds 
artistically arranged, and the stately avenue of trees, liunmg the 
magnificent Broad Walk which leads to the Zoological Gardens,' 
at the upper end of the park Near the centre, enclosed withm 
a second drive, are the Botanic Gardens, and close to them 
the garden of the Toxophilite Society The lake between these 
two gardens, overlooked by St. John’s Lodge, the residence of Sir 
Francis Goldsmid, 1s one of the prettiest features of these charming 
pleasure grounds Other private houses of importance within the 
Park are South Villa, the resdence of Mr W S Burton, close to 
which Hind’s celebrated astronomical discoveries were made, the 
Holme in the centre, built by Wilham Burton, the architect, for 
himself, and St Dunstan’s Villa on the south-west, built by Decimus 
Burton for the Marquis of Hertford, the gardens of which contain the 
old clock of St Dunstan’s-in-the-West, alluded to in our notice of that 
church! Qn the east of the Park mses St Katharme’s Hospital, with 
a chapel built m the style of Kmmg’s College, Cambridge That part 
of the park between St Dunstan’s Villa and Macclesfield Gate, close 
to Primrose Hill Road, 1s bounded by the Regent’s Canal, the scene 
of the terrible explosion, when the large bridge connecting the Park 
with the road was blown up and much valuable property m the neigh- 
bourhood destroyed 


Primrose Hill, divided from Regent’s Park by the canal and a 
carriage road, is a public pleasure-ground, laid out with paths and 
planted with trees, the summit commands a fine view of London and 
the surrounding districts On a fine day St Paul’s Cathedral, the 
Crystal Palace, and the church-towers of Hampstead and Highgate may 
be seen At the foot of the hill there 1s a pubhe gymnasium. 


, 1 See Index 
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Victorta Park 1s a public park 290 acres in extent, in the parishes 
of Bethnal Green and Hackney, which may be reached by the North 
London Railway, 1t was opened a few years ago by Her Majesty 
in person It 18 prettily planted and laid out, in the centre 1s 
a handsome Gothic drinking-fountaim by Darbishire, the gift of Lady 
Burdett Coutts, and there are two pieces of water with boats, which 
may be hired The park also contams gymnastic and cricket- 
grounds, and 1s much frequented by the mhabitants of the north-east 
end of London, and should, if possible, be visited on a Saturday or 
Sunday afternoon The chief building of importance overlooking 
Victoria Park 1s the Fiench Hospice 


Battersea Park, 185 acres in extent, 1s on the right bank of the 
Thames, on the south-west of London, 1t 1s approached from Chelsea 
by the Albert and Chelsea Suspension Bridges, and 1s one of the most 
beautiful of the people’s pleasure grounds It was laid out between 
1852-58 at a vast cost, and includes, m addition to numerous planta- 
tions of English trees and beds of native flowers, a sub-tropical 
garden of four acres, which should be visited m August or Sep- 
tember, when it may be seen to its chief advantage The plants 
in it ale constantly renewed, and it 1s considered to be one of the 
most successful efforts of out-door horticulture of modern times 
A large sheet of water and an extensive cricket-ground form addi- 
tional attractions This park should be visited on a Saturday or 
Sunday afternoon, when it 1s crowded with “the people” of London 
and 1ts suburbs 


We must also name Southwark Park, Rotherhithe Park, 62 acres 
in extent, Finsbury Park, 120 acres, between Holloway and Seven 
Sisters Road , and Kennington Park, as favounte resorts of London 
people 

Hampstead Heath, about five miles on the north-west of St Paul’s, 1s 
a fine public common, purchased for the public in 1870 This heath, 
at the top of a hill beyond the village of Hampstead, commands a very 
fine and extensive view, and is noted for the purity of its ar A 
house on the heath, now a private residence, was once the resort of 
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the celebrated Kit Kat Club The village of Hampstead was much 
frequented by Pope, Johnson, Gay, Byron, Leigh Hunt, Dickens, and 
other great English authors 


Botanic Gardens —The Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, are open 
only to members of the Royal Botanic Society and their friends , ex- 
cept on certain occasions, when the public are admitted on p&yment 
Botanists and other scientific men would probably obtain permission to 
go over the gardens on application to the Secretary of the Society, Bota- 
nic Gardens, Inner Circle, Regent’s Park Wednesday 1s a féte day 

These gardens were founded by the Royal Botanic Society in 1840, 
when those at Kew were mn a very unsatisfactory state They are 
only 18 acres in extent, but the ground has been laid out to the greatest 
advantage The Winter Garden, or Temperate House, designed by 
Decimus Burton, 1s 176 feet long by 100 feet broad 


The Botanic Gardens, Chelsea, belonging to the Apothecaries’ 
Company, were laid out m 1673. The chief beauty of these gardens 
are the cedars planted mm 1683, which were then only 3 feet high, but 
a hundred years later had grown another 10 feet, and are now 
perhaps the finest in or near London 


The Horticultural Gardens, Exhibition Road, South Kensington, 
are open daily from 9 till dusk Admission, 6d every day of the 
week except Saturdays, when 1t1s 1s Closed to all but members of 
the Horticultural Society and their friends on Sundays. 

These gardens, founded m 1802, are the property of the Royal 
Horticultural Society They are 22 acres m extent, and were laid 
out as we now see them by Nesfield in 1861, they include ornamental 
grounds, with a hall in which flower shows and meetings are held, a 
large winter garden, and numerous smaller conservatories designed 
by Sir Digby Wyatt, the whole enclosed within a light Italian colon- 
nade, the effect of which, in summer, when draped in green, 1s very 
fine There is an experimental garden at Chiswick 1n connection 
with these At the northern end of the gardens 1s the Memorial com- 
memorative of the Exhibition of 1851, surmounted by a statue of the 
late Prince Consort 

F 
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THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS, REGENT’S PARK 


Roures or Apmission,— The public are charged 6d. for admission 
to the Liardens on Mondays, and 1s on the other days of the week, 
children, 64 On Sundays members of the Society or holders of 
orders alone are admitted The Socrety’s rooms are at 11, Hanover 
Square, and orders are granted to men of science 

The Gardens are open from 9am till sunset The lons and 
tigers are fed at3 pm im the winter and 4pm in the summer, the 
peltcans at 230 pm , the otters at 3, the eagles at 3 30, and the snakes, 
on Friday afternoons only, at 3 As many of the animals only show 
themselves at meal times the visitor will do well to remember these 
hours. Good refreshments, at reasonable prices, are to be had tn the 
gardens at all hours of the day 


HESE Gardens contain the largest collection of living 
animals in the world, and form one of the most attractive 
| e sights of the metropolis, they were founded in 1826 by 
=" Sx Humphrey Davy and Sir Stamford Raffles, and are 

the property of the Zoological Society of London 
The gardens consist of two parts, separated by the so-called 
Outer Circle of Regent’s Park, and umted by a tunnel Entering 
from the Outer Circle it 1s usual, first to follow the broad walk 
bounded on either side by flower-beds, shrubs, &c, which leads 
to the terrace on which are the dens of the carnivorous animals, 
with the bear-pit at the point of junction of the two terraces 
on the nght Having examined them, however, it will be well 
to return to the Rustic Lodge at the entrance, and turnmg ito a 
path on the left, we soon find ourselves opposite to the Western 
Avtary, 170 feet long, containing birds from Australia, the Hast 
Indies, and South America Followimg a path leadmg down mm a 
westerly direction from the side of this aviary nearest the entrance, 
we come to the stork’s cage, and then turning to the Ieft pass the 
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rodents’ (gnawing affinals) house and the pigs’ house, in which are 
swine from Europe, Africa, and Japan Opposite to the last-named 
house 18 the Southern Pond, on the edge of which various water-birds 
have their home, and breed in security Above this pond and opposite 
to the rodents’ house 1s the pheasants’ cage, and a path between it 
and the pond brings us to the turkeys’ house, to the south of yhich 1s 
the large Round Pond sacred to the sea bears, with a smaller pond close 
by contaming several seals, each of which consumes four pounds of 
fish per day We now come to a fine building, the new abode of 
the hons, tigers, and leopards Followmg the path skirtmg round 
the edge of the gardens we have a cage of geese on our right, one of 
doves on our left Adyomig the goose house and opposite to that 
of the doves 1s a cage of owls, succeeded by one of pheasants and 
peacocks, which brings us to the boundary of the gardens, and still 
followmg the same path, which now turns abruptly to the left, we 
pass along an extensive deer house containing specimens of ruminants 
of that family from every part of the world, opposite to which 1s a 
second entrance tothe Gardens Turning to the left at this entrance, 
we now ascend a path running parallel with that by which we com- 
menced our tour, and pass the large cattle sheds with the zebu, or 
sacred Indian ox, the American bison, &c, adjommg which 1s an 
enclosure for Japanese roes, one for sheep, one for chamois, and one 
for Cashmere goats, and on the other side of the path, opposite to them, 
a pond with three islands, the homes of black swans Still ascending 
the same path we pass the dwellings of tortoises, antelopes, zebras, 
wild asses, cranes, &c , and come to the large monkeys’ house, one 
of the favourite objects of the Gardens, contaming the chimpanzee, 
orang-outang, and a great variety of smaller monkeys Having ex- 
amined them, we may either make our way to the chief entrance and 
begin our tour of the other side of the gardens from there, or we may 
retrace our steps, and, turning up a path opposite to the zebra’s 
house, take another glance at the black American bear, walk along 
the terrace with the dens of the hyenas, puma, jaguar, &c, at the 
other end of which 1s the den of the Arctic bear, a great attrac- 
tion. Opp®site to 1t we have the dromedaries’ house and that 
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of a Bactnan fal born on the heights before Sebastopol mu 1855 
Grouped about these large enclosures are various aviaries contaming 
owls, pelicans, falcons, &c, and ascending a path skirting a pond 
tenanted by water-birds, we come to the large Eastern Aviary, cor- 
responding with the western mentioned above, contaming tropical 
birds, the sacred ibis amongst others Then, turning to the night, 
we skirt along an enclosure for ducks and come to the houses of the 
wolf, the llama, alpaca, &c , near to which 1s the winter house of the 
eagles, vultures, &c , the den of the smaller mammals, such as foxes, 
squirrels, & , and the homes of the Austrahan water-birds 

Passing the refreshment rooms we arrive at the laige aquarium 
containing hving fishes, maiie and fresh water animals, well worthy 
of attentive study, and having examined them we may visit the eagles, 
kites, &c , which live close by, and then make our way for the tunnel, 
passing through which we find ourselves in the northern half of the 
gardens, and turning to the right, come to the spacious reptiles’ house, 
contammg the largest collection of snakes in Europe, including the 
boa-constrictor, python, &c, near to which are the houses of the 
kangaroo and wombat Then passing the tunnel and keeping to the 
left, we find ourselves among the cockatoos, parrots, and other tropical 
birds, and close to the houses for the rhimoceros and elephants, both 
great attractions, and passing the antelopes, goats, &c , we come to 
the hippopotam1, mcluding the young hippopotamus born 1m the gar- 
dens two years ago, and a httle further on to that of the giraffes 
The visitor can leave the Gardens bya gate close to therhmoceros stall 

The most important acquisitions made by the Society are a silver- 
backed fox (Canzs chama) in the small mammal house, a banded 
cotinga (Cotenga cincta) the first specimen which has ever reached 
England ahve, m the panot house, and an ‘Australian cassowary 
(Casuarius australis) m the ostiich house 

Lectures on zoological subjects are given durimg the season in the 
lecture room in the Gardens on Thuisdays at 5pm Admission free 
to fellows and visitois to the Gardens 


® 
The visitor can leave the Gardens either by the new gate in Albert 
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Road and walk on to Primrose Hull, close by, to see the view from 1ts 
summit, or by a gate at the south-east corner of the Gardens, which 
opens into the Broad Walk of the Regent's Park On summer even- 
ings this is a very favourite promenade 

Pleasure-grounds and Gardens have of late years been laid out by 
the Gov&rnment, which greatly add to the beauty and interest of this 
very pretty walk. 








Part II—ROYAL PALACES AND CELEBRATED 
MANSIONS 


ROYAL PALACES 


WEYLTHOUGH London contams no such magnificent royal 
\O) residences as those of Paris and the chief cities of Italy, 
~ the town palaces of our Sovereign are rich m histo- 
7% rical associations and art-treasures, and will well repay 
attentive study On the most ancient site of the royal palaces 1s 






The Banqueting House of Whitehall, now used as a royal chapel, 
and only open for divine service on Sundays, Tuesdays, and Fri- 
days This 1s all that remains of the famous building erected on the 
site of York House, which was the residence of the monarchs of 
England, from the reign of Henry VIII to the time of Wiliam IT 
The original York House, an irregular Tudor building with galleries 
and courts, 2 tennis yard, cockpit, and orchard, a large hall, chapel, 
&c , was built by Hubert de Burgh in the time of Henry IIT, and by 
him bequeathed to the convent of the Black Fuars in Holborn, who 
sold 1t in 1248, to Walter de Grey, archbishop of Youk, from whom 
it derived its name 

Wolsey, the last archiepiscopal owner, made large additions to it, 
including a White Hall, which took its name from its cleanly 
appearance as compared with the old buildings surrounding it On 
the great cardimal’s disgiace his mansion passed into the possession 
of Henry VIII, and its old title was laid aside for that of Whitehall 

In the reign of JamesI a great part of the old palace, including a 
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banqueting house added by Elizabeth, was pulled down, and a stately 
buildimg erected mm its place, but 1t was destroyed by fire ‘1619, 
and it was then that the king, calling 1n the assistance of Imgo Jones, 
commenced the present buildmg The fame of the great architect 
rests principally on the plan he presented, and had 1t been carried 
out, Whitehall would have been one of the finest buildings of the age , 
unfortunately, however, the banqueting-house alone was completed 
The master-mason employed was the celebrated Nicholas Stone, the 
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THE BANQUETING-HOUSE, WHITEHALL 


sculptor of some of the best monuments m Westminster Abbey In 
the original plan the space covered was 874 feet (east and west) by 
1,152 (north and south) In the reign of William IIT all] that still 
remamed of the Palace of Whitehall, except the new banqueting 
house, was destroyed by fire and no attempt was made to rebuild it 
The chief historical events connected with the present structure are 
the marnage of Charles I and Henrietta Maria, the death of Charles I 
who passed to execution through a passage in the wall and was 
beheaded beneath its windows, and the restoration of Charles IT 
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The interior hasbeen used as a royal chapel smce the time of 
George I It was thoroughly repaired and restored between 1829-37 
by Sir Robert Smuirke, and 1s considered one of the finest buildings 
of London It 1s in the style introduced by Palladio, the great Italian 
architect, and 1s 111 feet long by 55 feet 6 ches wide, and 55 feet 
6 mches high Above the door 1s a bust of the founder, James I, 
ascribed to Le Seur A lofty gallery runs along three sides of the 
hall the most noteworthy detail, however, 1s the ceiling, adorned with 
paintings on canvas, representing the Apotheosis of James I , painted 
by Rubens The walls were to have been pamted by Vandyck 

On Holy Thursday the Queen’s bounty 1s distributed to a number 
of poor old men and women in this hall 

A statue of James II by Grimling Gibbons, in the court at the 
back of the banqueting house, should be examined 


ST JAMES'S PALACE 


Rouzs or Apamisston —St James’s Palace can only be visited by 
permission of the Lord Chamberlain, which ws only granted under 
special cercumstances, to distinguished foreigners for wnstance, who must 
apply through thew ambassadors. Daily service in the Chapel Royal 
at 10 am, 12 noon, and 530pm Admission by ticket only, to be 
obtained from the Lord Chamberlain and the Bishop of London 
Service also at 10 o'clock on Sundays, when no ticket is necessary 
The guard 2s changed daily at a quarter to 11, when the band plays for 
a short time 


Rl JAMES’S PALACE, at the bottom of St James's 
Ko" Street, 1s a fine but quamt old buildmg on an mre- 
F& gular plan by an unknown aichitect, 1t occupies the 
=% site of St James's Mano: House, which was originally a 
bce dedicated to St James for female lepers, and was converted 
into a palace by Henry VIII, of which, however, nothmg now remains 
but the old‘ gateway towards St James’s Street, no longer used, the 
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chapel adjommg it, and the Presence Chamber It was from the old 
manor house that Charles I passed to his execution 

From the burning of the palace of Whitehall, m the time of 
Wilham III. until the present reign, 1t has been the constant abode of 
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SAINT JAMES’S PALACE 


royalty, and the scene of many important events m English history 
Queen Mary I., Henry, eldest son of James I , and Caroline, wife 
of George II, died here, and James II.’s son, the old Pretender, 
and George IV , were born here 

The State apartments of St James’s Palace are on the first floor, 
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with windows facing the park A wide staircase leads up to the 
Guard Room, which gives access to the so-called Tapestry Room, the 
old Presence Chamber, on the chimney-piece of which are the initials 
of Henry VIII and Anne Boleyn The Ball and Drawmg Rooms 
contain several fine but not very celebrated paintings. 


The Chapel Royal, in which Queen Victoria was married, has a 
very handsome roof, said to have been designed by Hans Holbem 
The Eucharistic plate 1s extremely beautiful, and should be examined 
On the Feast of the Epiphany her Majesty presents gold, frankincense, 
and myrrh, to the altar of this chapel 


On the west of St James’s Palace 1s Clarence House, which has 
been lately greatly altered and improved, to fit 1t for the residence of 
their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE 


Russ or Apmission —Buckmgham Palace can be visited in the 
absence of the Royal Family from town, by permission of the Lord 
Chamberlain, which ts, however, granted, only under special circum- 
stances, such as those mentwned above in speaking of St James's Palace 


Ny, UCKINGHAM PALACE, in St James’s Park, 13 a 
$) large building 1n the revived classic style, occupying the 
® site of old Buckingham House , 1t was commenced by Nash 
m 1825 and completed by Blore im 1835 The exterior 
1s wanting alike in grandeur and harmony, but the interior contams 
much that 1s nteresting and beautiful We pass from the portico into 
a lofty hall surrounded by a row of double columns of veined white 
marble with gilded bases and capitals rising from an elevated basement. 
The floor 18 of variegated marble, and on the left 1s a grand staircase of 
white marble, with decorations by Louis Gruner Dhurectly opposite the 
entrance 1s.the Sculpture Gallery, chiefly filled with busts of eminent 
or royal persons, and beyond it, the Zzbrary or Council Room, tastefully 
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decorated, and opening on toaterrace Ascending the grand staircase 
we enter the State Apartments, of which the primcipal are the Green 
Drawing Room, 50 feet long by 82 feet high, named after the colour 
of its decorations, and sometimes used for the serving of refreshments 
at State balls,&c., the Throne Room, 64 feet long, with striped crimson 
satin hamgings, a white marble frieze, designed by Stothard and executed 
by Baily, and an arched ceiling nchly decorated , the Prcture Gallery, 
contaming an extremely choice collection of pamtmgs, mcluding an 
altar-piece by Albrecht Durer, “The Assumption of the Virgin ,” “St 

Geoige and the Dragon,” “ The Falconer,” “ Pan and Syrinx,” and 
other works by Rubens, Rembrandt’s “Shipbuilder and his Wife,” 
“‘ Burgomaster Pancras and his Wife,” “ Noh me Tangere,” and the 
“ Adoration of the Virgin,” Vandyck's “ Marriage of St Catherine,” 
% Portrait of a man in black,” “Queen Henrietta Maria and Charles I ,* 
and “Christ healing the lame man ,” Sir D. Wilkie’s “Penny Wedding,” 
and “ Blind Man’s Buff,” several fine portraits by Mytens, Jansen, Su 
Peter Lely, and Sir Joshua Reynolds, with characteristic works by N 

Maes, Hobbema, Cuyp, the Vandeveldes, Ruysdael, Paul Potter, Back- 
huysen, Berghem, Both, Dow, Du Jardin, De Hooghe, Miers, the 
Ostades, Steen, Teniers, Terburg, and others From the pictwe 
gallery we pass to the suite of rooms occupying the western o1 garden 
front of the same storey, which include the Dining, Music, and Bow 
Drawing Rooms, &c, all beautifully and appiopriately decorated 

The large Ball Room on the south side 1s comparatively modern , 
having been completed m 1856, after designs by Pennethorne, with 
internal decorations by Gruner, the Chapel on the same side, occupy- 
ing the position of a former conservatory, was conseciated in 1843 

In the palace gardens there 1s a summer house decorated with frescoes 
by Eastlake, Maclise, Landseer, Dyce, Stanfield, Uwins, Leslie, and 
Ross, representing scenes from Multon’s “‘ Comus ” 

On the occasion of the opening, dissolution, or prorogation of 
Parhament the procession from Buckmgham Palace to Westminster 
1s well worth seemg It starts at about a quarter to two, and includes 
three state carriages, contaming various officers of high rank, the 
Queen's state coach, drawn by eight cream coloured horses, containing 
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her Majesty or her representative , a detachment of the Horse Guards, 
the Queen’s Marshalmen, the Queen’s footmen, and a company of 
Beefeaters or Yeomen of the Guard on foot 

The Royal stables are situated behind Buckmgham Palace, and can 
be seen any day from 1 to 3 o'clock by an order from the Master of 
the Horse They contam, m addition to stables for the state horses, 
houses for forty carriages, a good sized riding school, and a very 
handsome state coach, designed by Sr W Chambers m 1762 and 
decorated by Ciprian1 


Kensmgton Palace, 1n Kensington Gardens, long the residence of 
the Earls of Nottingham, was bought of their representative by William 
TII, and considerably enlarged by him and by George II The 
lower portion of the present buldmg formed part of the orgmal 
stiucture, but the upper storey and the orangery, a handsome detached 
apartment, were built by Wren, and the north-west corner was added 
by George II ag a nursery for the royal children Kensmgton 
Palace 1s now principally devoted to the use of recipients of her 
Majesty’s bounty Wilham III and Queen Mary, lis wife, Queen 
Anne and Prince George of Denmark, and King George II, died 
within its walls 

In Kensington Palace Queen Victoria was born in 1819, and pre- 
sided over her first council m 1837 


Marlborough House, in Pall Mall, St James’s, was built by Wren m 
1709-10 for the great Duke of Marlborough In 1817 1t passed into 
the possession of the Crown and was beig prepared for the reception 
of the Princess Chailotte and Prince Leopold when the princess died 
Her widower, however, lived m 1t fo. some time, and 1t was subse- 
quently the home of Queen Adelaide after the death of her husband, 
William ITV It was refitted and furnished on the marriage of the 
Prince of Wales in 1863, and considerable alterations and additions, 
mcluding a new facade towards Pall Mall, have recently been made 
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LAMBETH PALACE 


4S on the southern bank of the Thames, opposite to the 
ei Houses of Parhament The Archbishops of Canterbury 
fiex| {\} have resided in this palace for the last five hundred 
=A years 
Ruxzs or Apmission, &c — Permisszon to see the Palace 2s not 
given to the general public, but may be obtained on application to the 
Archbishop's Chaplain 
The library 1s open free on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 
from 10am to3 pm throughout the year, except during the week 
commencing with Easter-day, the six days succeeding Chrisimas-day , 
and for six weeks from the lst Sept Extracts from MSS or 
printed books may be made freely, but for making a copy of an entire 
work, or for tracing or drawing from minvatures or wlluminated MSS , 
the consent of the Archbishop must be previously obtaned MSS are 
lent by an order signed by the Archbishop, and with a bond of £50 or 
£100 for their return within six months There are printed catalogues 
both of the books and MSS 





Lambeth Palace is a rambling old Gothic building, its different 
portions dating from various periods of the development of the 
pointed style in England, begmning with the early English portion 
attributed to Archbishop Bomiface (1244-70), and closmg with 
late Perpendicular Important modern additions were made by 
Archbishop Howley, after designs by Blore The great gateway, 
Palace buildings, and Lambeth Church, form a fine architectural 
group The present gateway, one of the largest in England, was 
rebuilt about 1490 It has an extremely fine groined roof resting 
on four pillars On the mght 1s a low door leading into the porter's 
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lodge, beyond which Is a small room with massive walls, from which 
hang three strong rings, supposed to have been used for prisoners 
Passing beneath the gateway we enter the outer court, with the 
stone Lollard’s Tower facing us, and the Great Hall and Manu- 
script Room on the mght, The extenor of the Great Hall 1s of 
the time of Charles II, but the Manuscript Room and the, whole 
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of the eastern buildings are modern, and harmonize admirably 
with the ancient structure 

The Great Hall 1s a very lofty and finely proportioned room, 
99 feet long by 38 wide and 50 high, built by Archbishop Juxon 
on the site of the old hall ascribed to Boniface The walls are 
panelled , the roof consists of an elaborate framework of timber, with 
broad semi-circular arches and pendent ornaments, and has a lantern 
skylight in the centre The painted wmdow contams numcrous 
relics of the did palace, including a portrait of Archbishop Chicheley, 
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who repaired the old hall before 1t was rebuilt by Juxon A stair- 
case, with an open-work balustrade, leads up from the door of the 
hall, at the top of which a screen with a gallery above it gives 
access to a corridor leading to the new building on the mnght, and 
the oldest portion of the origina] structure on the left The hall 
now cqntams the Library, consisting of some 30,000 volumes, founded 
by Archbishop Bancroft, and bequeathed by him on his death m 
1610 to his successors in the see of Canterbury It 1s extremely 
rich in historical records, and the manuscript room m connection 
with 1t contains many rare and valuable documents, mcluding the 
“Taves and Saymgs of Philosophers,” translated by Lord Rivers in 
the tme of Edward IV, and printed by Caxton, an ilummmated 
Chromecle of St Alban’s, a magmificent MS on the Apocalypse 
of St John, with seventy-eight idlummations, “ The Limogen 
Missal Apocalypse,” thirteenth century, “ Autograph Letters of 
Lord Bacon,” &c For further details we may refer our readers to 
Mr Kershaw’s valuable book on the “ Art Treasures of the Lambeth 
Library,” and to the catalogues by Dr Maitland and Archdeacon 
Todd From the Library we pass by a staircase leadmg up from 
the vestibule to a gallery contammg portraits of bishops, from which 
a door leads into the 

Guard room, a very beautiful ancient chamber referred to as early 
as the time of Henry VI, and supposed to be a restoration of a 
former guard room, with a fine panelled and carved roof, and walls 
hung with portraits of the archbishops, from this room we pass 
through some private apartments to the vestry of the chapel, 
leadmg mto the Chapel itself, the walls of which are the oldest 
portion of the palace, and aie supposed to have belonged to the 
original structure of Bonzface (about 1250) The beautiful carved 
and pamted oak screen and other mternal decorations were 
added by Laud (1578-1644) |The present stamed glass lancet 
windows were the gift of Archbishop Howley, they replace a very 
beautiful series representang the entire history of man which was 
destroyed mm the Civil Wars This chapel and the parsh church of 
Lambeth have been the burial places of all the archbishops smce the 
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THE GREAT HALL, LAMBETH PALACE 


the Post-room, with a flat decorated ceiling, forming the lowest storey 
of the Lolfard’s Tower, deriving its name from the pillar in the 
G 
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centre, supposed to have been a whipping-post for heretics. A low 
door in the corner leads down into the Crypt, with a gromed roof, 
running beneath the whole of the chapel, mn which Catherine of 
Arragon 1s said to have been tried On the other side of the post- 
room 1s the door giving access to the Lollard’s Tower, erected by 
Archhishop Chicheley (1434-45), named after the Lollards who were 
imprisoned in it in the fifteenth century The small room at the top 
of the tower called the prison 1s only 13 feet long by 12 feet wide 
and 8 feet high There are eight iron rings in the walls to which the 
prisoners are supposed to have been chained, and the wainscoting 1s 
covered with names and inscriptions partially worn away. There are 
two windows in this tower, each commanding a fine view, one of the 
river and Palace of Westminster, the other of the archbishop’s 
gardens. 
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Holland House, Kensington, about two miles from Hyde Park 
Corner, is a fine red brick and stone mansion in the Renaissance style, 
built by John Thorpe in 1607 , with a stone gateway mm front designed 
by Inigo Jones and carved by Nicholas Stone, and a modern terrace 
added in 1848 Holland House, so long the rendezvous of the 
Whigs, 1s chiefly remarkable for its historical associations, 1ts collec- 
tions of pictures by Murillo, Van de Velde, Hogarth, Reynolds. 
Turner, Watts, &c , and 1ts fine hbrary The art treasures can only 
be seen by permission of the owner For full details respecting them 
and the noteworthy events which have taken place m this famous 
residence, we refer our readers to “ Holland House,” a book recently 
written by the Prmcess Marie von Lichtenstem 


Lansdowne House, in Berkeley Square,—to be seen by permission 
of the owner, the Marquis of Lansdowne,—was built by Robert Adam 
towards the close of last century, 1t contams a very fine collection 
of sculptures and pictures, mcluding, amongst the former, a “ Her- 
cules” found m 1750 near Hadrian’sVilla, Rome, a “ Merdury” from the 
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Appian Way , Canova’s last work “ A Woman Asleep ;” and 2 statue 
of a child by Rauch, and, amongst the pamtings, Hogarth’s “ Peg 
Woflington ,” Reynolds’ “ Strawberry Girl,” “ Portrait of Laurence 
Sterne,” and ten other works from the same hand ; Landseer’s “ Deer 
Stalkers returnng from the Hills,” several pamtings by Leshe, 
Newton, and other English artists, Raphael’s “ St. John Preaching 
m the Wilderness,” one of his earliest works, and portraits by 
Sebastian del Piombo, Murillo, and Velasquez 
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APSLEY HOUSI 


Apsley House, Hyde Park Corner, erected in the early part of the 
present century, 1s the town residence of the Duke of Wellington, 
and can be seen by his permission only A considerable portion of 
the present building, mcluding a gallery nmety fect long, was built 
for the Great Duke It was mm a large room facing Hyde Park on 
the same floor as the drawmg room that the Waterloo banquets were 
held for so many years The fine art collection includes Correggio’s 
celebrated picture of “ Christ on the Mount of Olives ,” Velasquez’s 
‘‘ Watersell€r ,” the scarcely less famous Temers’ “ Peasant’s Wed- 
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ding ;” Ostade's “Bobrs Drinking ,” Wilkie’s “Chelsea Pensioners 
reading the account of the Battle of Waterloo,” and his portraits of 
George IV , Wilham IV , Lady Lyndhurst, and others, Sr E Land- 
seer’s “ Highland Whisky Still” and “ Van Amburgh and the Lions ,” 
a bust of Sy Walter Scott by Chantrey, one of Pitt by Nollekens, 
a cologsal statue of Napoleon by Canova, and many other valuable 
works by great sculptors and painters 
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STAFFORD HOUSE 


Stafford House, 1n St James's Park, built mm the early part of the 
present century fo. the Duke of York, son of George III, was 
sold, on his death, to the Duke of Sutherland It 1s one of the finest 
private mansions of London, but can only be seen by favour of the 
Duke himself The dimmg room 1s especially fine, and the so-called 
Sutherland Gallery, 126 feet long by 32 wide, contains many exquisite 
gems of art, mcluding Raphael’s “Christ bearmg His Cross,” a 
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“‘ Magdalen’s Head,” by Guido, three portraits by Titian, and his 
‘“‘ Mercury giving Cupid a reading lesson” and “ St. Jerome m the 
Desert ,” Murillo’s “ Prodigal Son” and “ Abraham and the Angels ;” 
“A Head of a Young Man,” by Parmigiano; Albrecht Durer's “Death 
of the Virgin,” Honthorst’s “ Christ before Pilate ,” Vandyck’s fine 
portrait of the Earl of Arundel, Delaroche’s well-known ¢‘ Lord 
Strafford on lis way to execution blessed by Archbishop Laud,” 
Wilkie’s ‘“ Breakfast Table,” with numerous other masterpieces, 
including examples of the best style of Timtoretto, Zurbaran, 
Velasquez, Terburg, Lawrence, Bird, Etty, Martin, Landseer, &c. 


Devonshire House, 78, Piccadilly, only to be visited by permission 
of 1tg owner, the Duke of Devonshire, was built in the latter half of 
last century by Wiliam Kent Its most important contents are the 
fine series of portraits by Tintoretto, Lely, Kneller, Dobson, and 
Reynolds , the Devonshire collection of gems, and the interesting 
eaily editions of Shakespeare, originally the property of John Philip 
Kemble The fine modern marble staircase with a glass balustrade 
is worthy of notice 


Grosvenor House, Upper Grosvenor Street, the town residence of 
the Duke of Westmmster, an old mansion with a modern screen in 
the classic style, contains the Grosvenor Gallery of Pictures, which 
includes an extremely fine series of the works of Rubens and Claude, 
with other masters, these may be seen in the months of May and 
June only, by permission of the Duke of Westminster 

The followmg are the most celebrated pictures —ten landscapes 
by Claude, Rubens’ “ Sarah turnimg Ishmael away,” a small land- 
scape, “The Wise Men’s Offering,” and four large pictures 
painted in Spain, Titian’s “Tribute Money,” P Veronese’s 
‘‘ Annunciation ” and “ Marriage at Cana,” Guido’s “ Infant Christ 
sleeping ,”” two portraits by Rembrandt, and his “ Salutation ,” with 
other important works by Murillo, Velasquez, Salvator Rosa, N and 
G Poussin, Le Brun, Vandyck, Paul Potter, Dow, Cuyp, Snyders, 
Teniers, Wouvermans, and other foreign masters, Sir J Reynolds’ 
“Mrs Siddcfis as the Tragic Muse,” Gaimsborough’s famous “ Blue 
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Boy ;” a landscape by Wileon, and West's “‘ Death of General 
Wolfe,” “Cromwell dissolving the Long Parliament,” and other works. 


Bath House, 82, Piccadilly, erected m the early part of the pre- 
sent century by the first Lord Ashburton, contains a splendid collec- 
tion of oictures, principally Dutch and Flemish, which are only shown 
to visitors by the special permission of ther owner The followmg 
are among the most noteworthy —-Rembrandt’s portraits of himself, 
and of Lieven von Coppenol, G Dow's “ Hermit kneeling before a 
Crucifix," Terburg’s “ Girl m a Yellow Jacket ,” Metzu’s “ Girl 
mn a Scarlet Jacket,” Netscher’s “ Boy blowing Soap Bubbles ,” 
“An Ale House,” by Jan Steen, Teniers’ celebrated “Seven Works 
of Mercy,” and several other fine works, “ A Village Alehouse,” by 
Ostade, two groups of cattle by Paul Potter, fine examples of the 
style of Philip Wouvermans, Cuyp, Backhuysen, Van Huysum, and 
other Dutch masters , Rubens’ celebrated “ Wolf Hunt” and ‘‘ Rape 
of the Sabines ,’ numerous portraits and a “Holy Family” by Van- 
dyck , a “ Madonna and Infant Christ with attendant Angel,” as- 
cribed to Leonardo da Vinci, a group of saints attributed to Cor- 
reggio, ‘‘A Young Girl and her Lover,” by Giorgione, “Christ 
on the Mount of Olives,” by Paul Veronese, Murillo’s “ St Thomas 
with Beggar Boys,” a “ Madonna and Child with Angels,” and “ Christ 
gazing up to Heaven,” and “ A Head of Ariadne,” by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds 


Bridgewater House, St James’s, opposite the Gieen Park, a fine 
modern building by Sur Charles Barry (1851), the town house of 
the Earl of Ellesmere, contams the celebrated Bridgewater Gallery, 
which 18 open to the public on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
and Frndays from 10 to 5 Catalogues are sold m the gallery 
The followmg are among the most valuable and mteresting of 
the pictures m this famous collection —Raphael’s “Vierge au 
Palmier” (1506), and his “ Vierge au Diadéme,” Titian’s “ Diana 
and Acteon,” “ Birth of Venus,” “Four Ages of Life,” and 
“ Diana and Calisto,” a very fine female head by Tum, S del 
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Piombo’s “‘ Entofhbment;” “ Salvator Rosa's “‘Augures,” An 
Caracei’s “ Vision of St. Francis,” “St John the Baptist,” “ St 
Gregory Praying,” and “Christ on the Cross,” L. Caracci’s “St 
Francis,” a “ Pieta,” and “ Dream of St. Catherme ,” Guercmo’s 
“ David and Abigail,” and “ Samnts m Adoration ,” Guido’s “ Infant 
Christ asleep on the Cross ,” Timtoretto’s “ Entombment” ande“ Pre- 
sentation in the Temple,” Velasquez’s portraits of himself and of 
Philip IV of Spam, Rubens’ “St Theresa” (a sketch), and his 
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‘“‘ Mercury and Hebe,” a “ Madonna and Child,” by Vandyck, four 
landscapes by Claude, five by Berghem, six by Ruysdael, two by 
Backhuysen, and six by Cuyp, including the famous “ Landing of 
Prince Maurice at Dort,” several fine sea pieces by Vandevelde, 
including two naval battles, Jan Steen’s “ Schoolmaster” and his 
“ Fishmonger ,” Teniers’ celebrated “ Village Fair,” “ Alchymist in 
his Study,” “ Village Wedding,” and other fine works, A Ostade’s 
“Tric Trac,’ “ Dutch Courtship,” “ Lawyer,” “ Village Alehouse,” 
&e , Dow’s “ Interior, with portrait of himself,” &c , with examples 
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of Metzu, Wouvermans, and other contmental masters, and some few 
works by English artists, such as Turner's “ Gale at Sea,” and 
Dobson's “ Portrait of the Duke of Cleveland.” 


Hertford House, Manchester Square, one of the finest private 
mansions in London, 1s the residence of Sir Richard Wallace, who 
has lately built a magnificent gallery for his celebrated collection of 
pictures These he generously lent for three years to the Bethnal 
Green Museum, where they attracted many thousand visitors. The 
gallery can be seen only by permission of the owner 


Dudley House m Park Lane 1s the residence of the Earl of Dudley, 
who possesses one of the finest private picture-gallenes in England 
It may sometimes be seen by card, to be obtained of Messrs Smith, 
137, New Bond Street Montague House, near Whitehall Gardens, 
the town residence of the Duke of Buccleuch, Chesterfield House, 
South Audley Street, the town house of the Earl of Chesterfield, the 
home of the celebrated writer, Lord Chesterfield , and Lord North- 
brook’s house, known as the Barig Gallery, 41, Upper Grosvenor 
Street, are also remarkable for the beauty of thew art collections, 
which may be sometimes seen by favour of their noble owners 
Among the most magnificent mansions recently erected are Dor- 
chester House, Park Lane, the residence of Mr Holford, designed 
by Lewis Vulhamy, and Brook House, Park Lane, the residence of 
Sir Dudley Coutts Majonbanks 
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THE CLUBS 


"HE Clubs of London are so far-famed and the buildings 
are, architecturally, of so much importance that %e have 





‘ portant Peimssion to view the interior of any of the 
clubs can only be obtained by the personal introduction of a member 


The United Service Club-House, at the corner of Pall-Mall and 
Carlton Place, was erected in 1826 from designs by Nash, members 
must not hold rank unde: that of major in the army, or of commande 
m the navy There are about 1,500 membeis 
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THE ATHENZUM CLUB-HOUSE 


The Atheneum Club-House, at the opposite corner of Carlton 
Place, was opened m 1830 The design 1s by Decimus Burton, and 
is remarkable for the frieze which runs round the whole of the upper 
portion of the building, the only example of the kind in London, the 
statue over*the entrance 1s that of Minerva Member ship 1s exclu- 
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sively limited to mdividuals known for thew literary or scientafic 
attamments, artists of emmence, or gentlemen distinguished as patrons 
of literature, science, and art There are 1,200 members The 
library 1s one of the best in London. 


The Travellers’ Club-House, 106, Pall Mall, next the Atheneum, 
was buflt m 1831 from designs by Barry The Pall Mall front is 
said to be an improved version of the Palazzo Pandolfin: at Florence, 
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THE REFORM CLUB-HOUSE 


but it 18 mm the garden fiont that the architect has displayed his origi- 
nality, and produced a charmmg and graceful composition The 
club numbers 700 members, and, as the name implies, foreign travel 
1s a necessary qualification for membership 


The Reform Club-House adjyoms the preceding and 1s also by 
Barry, erected m 1839 The facade, which 1s much admired, re- 
sembles somewhat that of the Farnese Palace at Rome. “The build- 
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ing 18 more lofty than either of the before-mentioned club-houses, 
having an additional storey which 1s let out im private chambers to 
members, The interior 1s very spacious, especially the large hall, 
which occupies the entire height of the ground and principal floors, 
and is lighted through the core m its celmg The water supply 1s 
from an artesian well, 360 feet deep There ae 1,400 neembers, 
all of whom belong to the Laberal party m polities 


The Carlton Club-House, next to the Reform, was ongimally 
built by Sur Robert Smirke, but was entirely rebuilt and much*en- 
larged by Mr Sydney Smirke in 1856 The facade 1s very strik- 
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THE CARLTON CLUB-HOUSE 


ing, the polished granite pillais giving 1t an extremely rich and noble 
appeaance The design 1s Italian of two orders, Douic and Iomc, 
and resembles the east front of St Mark’s Libiary at Venice The 
material is Caen stone , the granite of the columns and pilasters came 
from Peterhead, and was polished by machmery On the ground- 
floor 1s a coffee100m of large propoitions, surmounted by a glazed 
dome, and on the first floor are a sumptuous drawmg room, billiard 
room, and dining room , and above are smoking rooms and servants’ 
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dormitories. The club numbers 950 members, who are Conservative 
in politics 

The Oxford and Cambridge Club-House follows next the Carlton 
It was built in 1887 by Su Robert and Mr Sydney Smurke, and 1s of 


joint Greek and Itahan design There are 1,000 members 500 
from ea@h University 


The Conservative Club-House, m St James’s Street, was opened in 
1845 It was built from designs by Basevi and Sydney Smuirke, and 
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THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGIF UNIVERSITY CLUB-HOUSEL 


with the exception of the Carlton and the Reform 1s, in many respects, 
the most splendid edifice of its kmd The facade 1s of two orders, of 
which the upper is much admned, the lower or basement 1s 
common-place, and there appears to be a total want of umty m 
the two divisions. But it 1s for its mtemor and decorations 
that this club-house stands pre-emment The central hall, 
staircase, saloon, drawing room, and card rooms are embellished 
with encaustic pamtings by Sang The hall 1s the most striking fea- 
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Union Club-Hotese, Trafalgar Square and Cockspur Street, erected 
from designs by Sur Robert Smurke, chiefly for merchants, lawyers, 
members of parliament, and others 

The Garrick Club, 18 and 15, Garrick Street, Covent Garden, 
founded in 188], the present building was erected in 1860 The 
club 1s composed of literary men and actors A large number of 
portraits of theatrical celebrities, chiefly collected by the late Charles 
Matthews, adorn the walls, some of them are extremely interesting 
These may be viewed every Wednesday (except during September,) 
between 11 and 8, on the personal mtroduction of a member 
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THE UNITED UNIVERSITY CLUB-HOUSE 





White's Club-House, 38, St James's Street, established m 1736, 
was previous to that time a chocolate house which dated back to 1698 
Horace Walpole and George Selwyn were members In 1814 the 
club entertamed the Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia at a 
banquet, and a few weeks later, the Duke of Wellington 

Brooks's Club, 60, St James’s Street, was originally founded in Pall 
Mall in 1764 The present house was built mn 1778, from designs 
by Hollanfl. Sheridan was black-balled three times by George 
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Selwyn, because his father had been on the stage. Both this and 
White's club are managed on the “ farming" principle. 


The followmg club-houses should also be mentioned — 


Alpmne, 8, St, Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square. 
Arthur's, 69, St James's Street 

Boéile’s, 28, St James’s Street 

Burlington Fine Arts, 17, Savile Row 

City Carlton, 83, King Wilham Street 

City Inberal, 71, Queen Street, Cheapside 
City of London, 19, Old Broad Street 

Ciwrl and Milrtary, 316, Regent Street 
Cocoa Tree, 64, St James’s Street. 
Devonshire, 50, St James’s Street 

Farmers, Salisbury Square, E C 

Grafton, 10, Grafton Street 

Gresham, Gresham Place, City 

Hanover Square (Cercle des Nations), Hanover Square 
Junrvor Army and Navy, 13, Grafton Street 
Junior Athenewm, 116, Piccadilly, 

Junior Conservative, 29, King Street, St James’s 
Junior Naval and Military, 68, Pall Mall, 
Marlborough, 52, Pall Mall 

Natvnal, 1, Whitehall Gardens 

Naval and Molitary, 94, Piccadilly 

New Unwernty, 57, St James’s Street 
Orvental, Hanover Square 

Pall Mall, 7, Waterloo Place 

Portland, 1, Stratford Place, W 

Ralewh, 14 and 16, Regent Street 

Royal Thames Yacht Club, Albemarle Street 
St James's, 106, Piccadilly 

St Stephen’s, 1, Bridge Street, Westminster 
The Arte, 17, Hanover Square 

The Turf, 4, Grafton Street 

Verulam, 54, St James’s Street 

Whitehall, Parlhament Street 

Windham, 11, St James's Square 





Part IV.—PLACES OF PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


ST PAUL'S CATHEDRAL 


Ruxtes or Apmission —St Paul's Cathedral 1s open darly, and 
visttors may wnspect the interror ercept during the hours of divine service, 
which 18 performed regularly at 8am wm the chapel, at 10am, and 
4 past 3, or 4 pm, wn the chou on week-days and on Sundays at 10 80 
am, 315 pm, and 7 pm beneath the dome, a space wn which 
5,000 persons can be accommodated For visiting those parts of the 
Cathedral not to be seen without a guide, the following fees are charged 
The Whispering, Stone, and Golden Gallernes, 6d , the Ball, 1s 6d , 
the Library, Great Bell, and Geometrical Stawrcase, 6d , the Clock, 
2d , the Crypt, with monuments, 6d —mahing in all 3s 2d 


. HE present St Paul’s Cathedral, which occupies the site 
of a Gothic church destroyed by the Great Fire of 1666, 
was commenced three years after that event, and com- 
pleted m 1710 It 18 the largest and finest Protestant 
cathedral of the world, and is considered the masterpiece of its 
architect, Sir Christopher Wren 

The ground plan of St. Paul’s 1s a Latin cross, with nave, choir, 
and transepts It 1s 500 feet long from east to west, by about 250 
feet wide at the transepts The outside consists of two orders, one 
over the other, and the western entrance has a poitico of twelve 
Cormthian céfumns supporting an entablature, from which rise eight 
H 
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composite colunins crowned by a second entablature, surmounted by 
@ pediment enriched with sculptures and statues by Francis Bird, who 
aleo executed the statue of Queen Anne before the western door. 
The western towers, about 250 feet high, are decorated with Corin- 
thian columns The dome, the principal feature of the building, 1s a 
triple structure, consisting of three domes, one within the other, the 
part seen from the outside springs from a base 250 feet high from 
the pavement, the summit 1s 404 feet Ingh The semicircular 
porticos, north and south, are very beautiful, and harmonize well 
with the dome and western portico Unfortunately, St Paul’s 1s 
too closely surrounded by houses to appear to advantage, even from 
its chief approach, Ludgate Hill, but the view from the river or from 
Blackfriars Bridge 1s magnificent 


The Jnterror of the building at present suffers from want of deco- 
ration, but 1s not hkely to do so much longer, as the best plan for sup- 
plying the deficiency 1s now warmly discussed Another drawback 
18 the insufficiency of hght, as from the floor of the church the paintings 
on the cupola can scarcely be distmguished The architect 1s not, 
however, responsible for either of these faults, for 1t 1s known that 
his first design was for a large central dome enclosed by eight smaller 
cupolas, prolonged at the west end by another cupola with a fine 
portico The dome and the eight supporting arches of this design 
were alone carried out, and Su Christopher 1s said to have wept when 
he was compelled to adopt the long nave and side aisles of a Roman 
Catholic cathedral The best views of the terior are to be obtamed 
from beneath the dome and from the western doors The paintings 
in the dome, eight m number, are by Sir James Thornhill, and repre- 
sent the chief events in the life of St Paul Of the few pamted 
windows at the west end, the greater number are from Munich, the 
gift of private persons The partial gilding of the dome, and the use 
of the space beneath 1t for public worship, are due to the enlightened 
hberality of Dean Milman The following details of the choir, &c 
should be noticed before proceeding to ascend the dome and mspect the 
monuments the carvings of the choir stalls by Grinling Gibbons, the 
pulpit, designed by Mylne and executed by Wyatt, the organ, built 
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by Bernhardt Schmidt in 1694, and then considered the finest in 
England , the new pulpit by Penrose, consisting of different coloured 
marbles , and, perhaps most interesting of all, the inscription to 
Wren, “ S: monumentum queris, circumsprce” (“If you would see 
his monument, look around you”), on the mner porch of the north 
transept. 


+ The Ascent to the Dome —A door in the south aisle, near the 
circle, opens on to a winding staircase leading to the long galleries 
above the aisles of the cathedral, with massive rafters of timber over- 
head In the southern gallery 1s the Lzbrary, founded by Bishop 
Compton, containmmg 7,000 volumes The decorations of this room 
are extremely beautiful The floor consists of 2,300 small pieces of 
oak of various colours artistically arranged, and the gallery 1s sup- 
ported by huge brackets of oak finely carved At the end of this 
gallery is the Geometrical Statrcase designed by Wren, and on the left 
a steep flight of steps leads to the Clock Room, m the south-west 
tower, with the great bell on which the hours arestruck The bell was 
cast 1716 , 1t 1s about ten feet m diameter, and weighs 11,474 lbs 
On it 18 the inscription “ Richard Phelps made me,1716” The 
dial on the outside of the clock 1s 57 feet mm circumference, the 
minute hand is 8 feet long, and weighs 75 lbs , the hour hand 1s 
5 feet 5 inches long, and weighs 44 lbs The bell 1s christened 
‘‘ Great Tom,” and 1s never used except to ring out the hour or to 
toll forth the tidmgs of the death or funeral of some royal person, or 
of a Bishop of London, a Dean of St Paul’s, or a Lord Mayor who 
has died in office In the northern gallery 1s the model of the first 
design for St Paul’s, over the abandonment of which Wren shed 
tears Returning towards the dome after our examination of the 
northern and southern galleries and the clock rogm, and ascending 
another flight of steps, we reach the 


Whispering Gallery, so called from the fact that the faintest 
whisper uttered m one spot may be heard across the huge circle 
to a spot exactly opposite From this gallery the best view is to 
be obtamed of the pamtings n the dome, which are, however, much 
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injured by the damrp. Leaving the Whispermg Gallery, we agam 
ascend, the steps gradually becommg narrower and narrower, and 
reach the 


Stone Gallery, 228 feet above the pavement, encircling the base 
of what has been called the “great colonnaded pedestal” of the 
dome, it consists of an outer gallery with a stone breastworks com- 
manding a fine view of London, and also of the statues in the 
pediment of the west front, and the western toweis of the cathedral 
itself. Higher yet and higher we ascend, gaining the 


Outer Golden Gallery, so called on account of the gilt railings, 
from which a yet more extensive view may be enjoyed on a clear 
day In the early mornmg m summer tme we may see far over 
the Hills of Highgate and Hampstead on the north, over many score 
of miles of the flat country of Essex, with the Thames widenmg as it 
approaches the sea, on the east, the Crystal Palace and the range 
of Surrey hills beyond 1¢ on the south, and all the marvellous array 
of the West End streets and squares, with Hyde Park and Kensing- 
ton Gardens lookmg lke hittle fields, stretchmg far away along the 
banks of the river to the west 

The remainder of the ascent 1s through the upper portion of 
the second of the three domes before alluded to, which 1s of brick 
work and rises above the mner dome m the shape of a cone, sup- 
porting the lantern, ball and cross, and surrounded by the third 
dome, which 1s of wood enclosed m lead, and 1s that seen from the 
outside Leaving the last of the steps, we are compelled to climb 
by perpendicular ladders, the last of which brings us to a narrow 
aperture leading into a small room in the dome exactly under the 
ball and cross A strong nerve is now required to complete the 
arduous ascent, as it has to be made by climbing up projections in 
the masonry on one side of the room, and squeezing through a 
small circular opening at the top, which gives access to a platform 
open on all sides to the sky Above rises the dark ball, 6 feet 2 
imches in diameter, weighing about 5,600 lbs, surmounted by a 
gilded cros? 15 feet high, weighing 3,360 Ibs The effect of the 
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organ, when heard from below, on the way up or down the dome 18 
extremely grand Returning to the floor of the Cathedral, 


The Monumenjs are most of them interestmg rather on account 
of the great men they commemorate than from an artistic pomt of 
view, the prmecipal are those to Nelson, by Flaxman, RA , to 
Lord @ornwallis, by Rossi, to Major-General Houghton, by Chantrey, 
the Cadogan and Bowes monuments, and the statue of Sur Polteney 
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PLAN OF SAINT PAUL'S 


Malcolm, by the same artist, the monument to Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby, by Sur R Westmacott, those to Sir John Moore, Howe, 
Rodney, and Collingwood, statues of Sir Wilham Jones, the 
orientalist, Earl St Vincent, Astley Cooper, Dr Babington, and 
above all, the statues of John Howard and Dr Johnson, by Bacon; 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, by Flaxman, and the kneeling figure of 
Bishop Heber, by Chantrey The Duke of Wellmngton’s monument, 
by E Stephens, 1s not yet finshed , this will be the finest work of 
its kind m England, and will rival if not surpass the far-famed 
tombs of Italy and Germany 
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The Crypt contams the tomb of Wren, a simple unostentatious 
monument, and the sarcophagus of Nelson, placed in the centre of a 
circle of pillars immediately beneath the dome, the effect of which 
1s very striking when the piers and arches are dimly ht by the guide's 
lantern This sarcophagus was prepared by Cardinal Wolsey for his 
own burial, but his death, in disgrace, prevented 1ts bemg used for 
that purpose Nelson's coffin was made of part of the wood of the 
ship L’Onient, which was engaged in the battle of the Nile Dr. 
Boyce, the musician, George Dance, the architect; Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Benjamin West, John Opie, James 
Barry, J M. W Turner, Sir E Landseer, all artists, the great 
Duke of Wellmgton and Lord Collingwood are also buried in the 
crypt, before leaving 1t the visitor should turn toa dark recess 
in the eastern wall, containing the interesting relics of several of the 
monuments of old St Paul's, ncludmmg effigies of Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
Dean Colet, Sir Christopher Hatton, and Dr Donne, the poet, by 
Nicholas Stone, one of our earliest sculptors, The last named, 
the only statue in anythmg like good preservation, 1s a genuine work 
of art 

The visitor to London should endeavour to be present at the 
“ Festival of the charity children,” held beneath the dome m St Paul's 
Cathedral, on the first Thursday in June, when five or six thousand 
young children are assembled The charge for admission 1s 2s 6d., 
and the money collected 1s given to the charity 

The space ummediately round St Paul’s Cathedral and bunal 
ground 1s known as St Paul’s Churchyard 
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Ruxtes or Apmission —Zhe Abbey and Chapter House may be 
seen from 11 to 3 wn the winter, and from 11 to 3 and 4 to 6 wm the 
summer, every day except Sundays and the great Church festivals 
There ws choral service daily from 10 to 1lam and from 3 to4pm, 
during which visitors are not allowed to wander about the Abbey 
The chowr, nave, transepts, and cloisters are free, but sixpence ts 
charged for admission to the rest of the Abbey, over which the visitor 
28 conducted by a guide ° 


SSENERAL Survey—The original stone structure of 
Westmmster Abbey (or the Minster west of St Paul’s) 
1s supposed to have been built by Edward the Con- 
fessor between 1055-65, for a Benedictine monastery, 
and to have occupied the site of an old Saxon church dating from 
the time of King Sebert, n the seventh century All that 1s now left 
of the Confessor’s buildmgs, however, are a few traces about the choir 
and the substructure of the dormitory, and the Pyx house, or chapel 
of the Pyx (not shown to ordinary visitors), m which the sacred 
vessel contaiming the Eucharistic elements was kept, on the south 
of the Abbey But few relics of Norman work, and those of un- 
certain date, remain The chor and transepts of the present building 
are Early English or Early Pomted, and were built by Henry III and 
opened in 1269 The present Henry the Seventh’s chapel occupies the 
site of a chapel to the Virgin, also erected by Henry III The work 
was carried on by Edward I , who added the four eastern bays, which 
belong to the transition period, between early English and decorated 
Gothic The greater part of the existmg building, however, belongs 
to the 14th and 15th centuries, having been added under successive 
abbots. The west front and window were begun by Richard III 
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and completed by Henry VII., to whom also we owe the beautiful 
chapel known by his name The two western towers, which unfor- 
tunately do not harmomze well with the rest of the buildmg, were 
added after designs by Sir Christopher Wren in the 18th century , so 
that with the exception, perhaps, of the Norman, about which some 
uncertginty prevails, we have a specumen m Westminster Abbey of 
every style of architecture which has obtamed in England from 
Anglo-Saxon to early Renaissance. 

Westmunster Abbey as 1t now stands 1s in the form of a Latin cross ; 
it is 511 feet long by 203 wide across the transepts , the nave and 
aisles are 74 feet wide, the choir 38 and Henry the Seventh’s chapel 
70 feet wide The best views of the outside of the Abbey are from 
the open space before the west front, and from the top of Parliament 
Street. 


The Abbey may be entered either from Poets’ Corner, the north 
transept, or the great west door The last named 1s the best for 
@ first visit, as on steppmg through 1t a very fine general view of 
the mterio: may be obtamed 


We propose considering first those parts of the abbey which are 
open free to the public—viz , the choir, the nave, and the transepts 


The Chorr, a beautiful specimen of Early English architecture, 
has been fitted up with decorations in the style which prevailed in 
the reign of Edward UI The stalls and fronts of the pews, &c., 
are all elaborately finished. ‘The mosaic reredos above the high 
altar, representing the Last Supper, is modern, and was designed 
by Messrs. Clayton and Bell, the pavement in front of the altar, 
however, 18 old, having been laid down by Henry III (1268) The 
eight windows im the Lantern, or Central Tower, above the centre 
of the choir, are modern, and represent angels, formmg part of a 
design illustrative of the Te Deum, whilst at the east end of the 
choir there exist mu the upper windows six figures, fragments of 
ancient stained glass, representing Christ and Mary, Edward the 
Confessor, St John the Evangehst, St Augustine, and St. Melitus, 
Bishop of London Other objects of interest m the thou are the 
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tombs of Sebert, kitg of the East Saxons, of Anne of Cleves on the 
right of the altar, and of Edmund Crouchback, Earl of Leicester, 
and Aymer de Valence on the left. The last named 1s an especially 
fine specimen of decorated Gothic architecture We must also call 
attention to the 1etabalum at the back of the sedila over King 
Sebert's tomb, a beautiful specimen of 18th century architecture, 
found by Mr Blore mn the Islip Chapel about thirty years ago 

The coronation of our English sovereigns has taken place m the 
eentre of the choir beneath the central tower ever since the building 
of the cathedral 


The North Transept —Immediately on entering by the north 
door the visitor will note the following monuments On the nght 
hand — 

Admiral Sir Charles Wager (1743), by Scheemakeis 

Wilham Pitt, Earl of Chatham (1778), by Bacon 

Lord Palmerston, in the robes of the Garter (1865), by Jackson 

Lord Robert Manners, and Captains Bayne and Blair, killed in 

action (1782), by Nollekens, and 

Lord Mansfield, Chief Justice (1798), by Flaxman 
On the opposite side — 

John Holles, Duke of Newcastle (1711), by Bird 

George Canning, statue by Chantrey (1827) 

William Cavendish and Duchess (1676) 

Sir John Malcolm, by Chantrey 

Sir Peter Warren (1752), by Roubiliac, and 

Sur Robert Peel, by Gibson. 

In the Western Aisle, the most interesting monuments are those to — 

Sur Eyre Coote, by Banks 

Warren Hastings, by Bacon 

Elizabeth Warren, seated figure holding an infant, often termed 

“Charity,” by Westmacott 
Admiral Balchen, Admiral Watson, General Percy Kuk, and Lord 
Aubrey Beauclerk, all by Scheemakers 

This aislg also contains a window to the memory of those who 

were lost m H MS “Captain,” and a small lancet window to the 
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END OF NORTH TRANSEPT 


memory of Bnga- 
dier Adrian Hope, 


CB., killed durmg 
the Indian Mu- 
tiny. 


The east stde of 
the north transept 
was formerly di- 
vided imto three 
chapels by screens, 
but 1s now one 
continuous pas- 
sage, this portion, 
however, 18 shown 
with the other 
chapels on payment 
of a small fee 

Here the visitor 
will find the cele- 
brated tomb of Sir 
Francis de Vere, 
—so good that it 
has been said to 
be from a design 
by Michael Angelo, 
and the remark- 
able monument to 
Mr and Mrs 
Nightingale, by 
Roubuliac, together 
with a full length 
statue of Mrs S:id- 
dons as Lady Mac- 
beth, by Campbell, 
Telford, the engi- 
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neer, by Bailey, and Admural Kempenfelt, lost with 900 others 
in the foundering of the “ Royal George ” 

The rose window 1n the north transept was erected un 1722, and 
represents our Saviour, the twelve Apostles, and four Evangelists 
Beneath are six lancet windows to the memory of officers who fell 
in the Indian Mutiny of 1857-8 


The South Transept —The name of Poets’ Corner has been given 
to a large portion of this transept on account of the number of 
monuments to great poets which 1t contains, the followmg are 
among the most interesting —On the south side, Ben Jonson and 
Milton, both by Rysbrack , Samuel Butler, author of “ Hudibras,” 
and Gray, author of the “Elegy im a Country Churchyard,” by 
Bacon , William Shakespeare, by Scheemakers , Edmund Spenser , 
Thomson, author of ‘“‘ The Seasons ” John Gay, whose short epitaph 
written by himself, has been censured by some for its levity , and 
Oliver Goldsmith (over the entrance to the chapel of St Blaise), 
the latter by Nollekens 

On the west srde, Addison (buried in the north aisle of Henry 
the Seventh’s Chapel), by Westmacott, David Garrick, by Webber, 
and Handel, by Roubuliac 

On the east sede, beneath a memorial window, the visitor will 
note the tomb of Geoffrey Chaucer, “the father of Enghsh poetry,” 
surmounted by a Gothic canopy erected m the reign of Edward VI, 
but now much defaced The window was executed im 1868 from 
designs by J G Waller Close by 1s the monument to John 
Dryden, by Scheemakers Beneath the pavement le Samuel John- 
son, Macaulay, and Charles Dickens, the two latter immediately 
under the monument to Addison Beaumont rests in an unrecorded 
grave beneath the monument to Dryden 

Other noteworthy monuments are those to Matthew Prior, by 
Rysbrack, Shadwell, Michael Drayton, Cowley, Campbell, and 
Southey On the south sede we note also the monument by 
Roubihac, to John, Duke of Argyle and Greenwich, in which the 
figure of El€quence 1s much admired 
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Busts of W M Thackeray, and George Grote, the historian, 
both of whom are buried here, are also on the west side of this 
transept 

The painted window at the south end was executed in 1847 


The Nave —The nave, as a whole, presents an extremely striking 
appeaPance, with its clustered columns, lofty roof, long rows of 
clerestory windows and galleries of double columns above the side 
aisles The great west window, datimg from 1735, 1s filled with 
painted glass representing Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and other 
Old Testament worthies The organ screen, designed by Blore, 
was erected in 1831, the organ, which formerly stood im the centre, 
was entirely rebuilt m 1848 The screen contains the monuments 
of Sur Isaac Newton (1726), and James, Earl Stanhope (1720), both 
by Rysbrack On the night of the western door 1s the monument to 
John Conduit, Master of the Mint, by Cheere, above that to Wiliam 
Pitt, by Westmacott, on the lefj hand Admiral Hardy, also by 
Cheere, and close by 1s James Cornewall, by Taylor 


In the south azsle the principal monuments are — 
Wilham Congreve, the dramatist 
Admiral Tyrrel, by Nathamel Read 
Major-General Fleming and General Wade, by Roubiliac 
Lieut -General Townsend, by Carter 
Sir Godfrey Kneller, by Rysbrack 
Major André (shot as a spy durmg the American wai), by Van 
Gelder, and nearly opposite (on the organ screen), 
Thomas Thynne, by Quellimn, also 
Sir Cloudesley Shovel, by Bird, and Sir James Outram (bust), 
by Noble 
In the north arsle the chief monuments of interest are — 
Charles James Fox, by Westmacott 
Right Hon Spencer Perceval (shot m the lobby of the House of 
Commons), also by Westmacott 
Wiulham Horneck and Dr Woodward, by Scheemakers 
Captam Montague, killed m Lord Howe's victory (1794), by 
Flaxman 
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Visitors should also note a full length figure of Wilham Wilber- 
force (m the choi aisle), by Joseph, and a seated figure of Sir 
Thomas Fowell Buxton, by Thrupp There are also tablets to the 
memory of Henry Purcell, William Croft, John Blow, Samuel 
Arnold, and Charles Burney, the composers 


In the nave are also the tombstones of Dr Hunter, Robert 
Stephenson, the engineer, Sir Charles Barry, architect of the Houses 
of Parliament, and Tompion and Graham, inventors of the chrono- 
meter, next to the latter, a black marble slab marks the spot where 
David Livingstone 1s buried, and close by Sir Col Campbell (Lord 
Clyde), and Field-Marshal Sir George Pollock Recent interments 
have been those of Su W Sterndale Bennett, the composer, and in 
the nave Sir Charles Lyell, A window on the north aisle 1s erected 
to the memory of Sir Isambard Kingdom Brunel, the engineer 

In the south clerestory of the nave there are s1x modern windows 
(1856-60), the figures m which, representing the prophets, and 
executed by Messrs Clayton and Bell, are nearly 10 feet high, this 
is the largest work in stamed glass which has been produced in 
England during the present century. 

In the Baptstery 1s a statue of Wordsworth, by Lough, and a 
small, but elegant, monument to John Keble, the author of “ The 
Christian Year ” 


Tre Cuarets—1 Chapelof St Benedict —This chapel cannot be 
entered by visitors, but 1t may be seen from Poets’ Corner On 
the south wall there are remains of ancient decorations The chef 
monuments are those to Simon Langham, Archbishop of Canterbury 
(d 1376), the Countess of Hertford (d 1598), Dean Goodman (d 1601) 
and Cranfield, Earl of Middlesex (d 1645) and his wife Before en- 
tering the next chapel we notice a much mutilated mosaic decora- 
tion commemorating the children of Henry III , who died in 1257 


2 Chapel of St Edmund —Dedicated to Edmund, king of the 
Angles, killed by the Danes about 870 In this chapel the chef 
monuments sare those to Wilham de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, 
murdered 1296, the most ancient existing example of the use of 
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” enamel for monumental decoration m England , Johy of Eltham, son 
of Edward II, died 1334, m his nineteenth year; Frances, Duchess 
of Suffolk, mother of Lady Jane Grey , and Ehzabeth Russell Ed- 
ward Lytton Bulwer, Lord Lytton, 1s buried in this chapel (d. 1873) 


8 Chapel of St Nicholas —Dedicated to the so-called “ Boy 
Bishojf;” Nicholas, Bishop of Myra, the patron of youth (d about 
392). This chapel contams monuments to Philippa de Bohun, 
wife of Edward Plantagenet (d 1443), Lady Cecil (d 1591), 
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CHAPEL OF SAINT NICHOLAS 


Mildred, wife of the great Lord Burghleigh, and ther daughter , 
Anne, Duchess of Somerset, wife of the “great Protector” (d 1587) 
In the centre of the chapel stands the handsome monument to Sir 
George Vilhers (d 1618) and his wife the Countess of Buckmgham, 
(d. 1682), by Nicholas Stone, who left this memorandum “In 163] 
I made a tomb for the right honourable lady the Countess of Buck- 
ingham, and sett 1t up in Westminste: Abbey, and was payed for it 
five hundred and sixty pounds.” 


4 Henry the Seventh’s Chapel —The sculptures of the arch, passing 
from Henry the Fifth’s tomb, over the steps of this chapél are cited 
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by Filaxman as one of three typical examples of Enghsh sculpture at 
this period The statues withm the chapel itself, which ongmally 
numbered 3,000, but of which few now remam, are considered the 
finest works of English sculpture produced in the reign of Henry VIT 





HLNRY THE SEVENTH’S CHAPEL 


The chapel consists of a nave, two aisles, and five smaller chapels at 

the east end, and 1s, im fact, a continuation of the choir of the abbey 

itself This peculiar arrangement 1s borrowed from the French 

chevet, termmation or apse, suriounded by chapels The chief 

beauty of ‘this chapel 1s the fan tracery roof, allowed to be the 
I 
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richest specimen of the Tudor style of vaulting in England. “This 
miracle of the world,” says the old writer Leland, “1s the glory of its 
style and age,” and a modern author, Washington, thus describes 
it “ By the cunning labour of the chisel, stone seems to have been 
robbed of its weight, suspended aloft as if by magic, and the fretted 
roof achieved with the wonderful mmuteness and airmess of a cob- 


“we The chapel 1s entered by twelve steps, the gates are of oak, 
with profuse brass and gilt ornamentation, extremely fine examples of 
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HENRY THE SEVENTH'S TOMB 


English brass work of the period of their erection The banners and 
stalls in the chapel aie those of the Knights of the Bath The pnn- 
cipal monuments are the tomb to Henry VII and his wife, in the centre 
of the chapel (by Torregiano, the celebrated Itahan nval of Michael 
Angelo), beneath which James I 1s also bumed, and the monument 
to George Villers, Duke of Buckingham, im the nave In the south 
aisle are monuments of Mary Queen of Scots, with an effigy of that 
sovereign, Margaret of Richmond, mother of Henry VII (by Torre- 
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giano). In the north aisle are the monuments to Queen Elizabeth, 
beneath which Queen Mary 1s also buried , to Sophia, infant daughter 
of James I , beneath which James I , Anne of Denmark, Henry, Prince 
of Wales, the Queen of Bohemia, and Arabella Stuart are also buried, 
and a white marble sarcophagus, supposed to contain the bones of 
Edward V and his brother Richard, Duke of Youk, brought “ther 
from the Tower Charles II , Wilham and Mary, and Queen Anne, he 
beneath the east end of the south aisle, George II and Queen Caro- 
lme, Frederick, Prince of Wales, and William, Duke of Cumberland, 
beneath the central aisle , Addison the poet rests mm the north aisle 


5 The Chapel of Eduard the Confessor 1s entered from the 
ambulatory or cloister dividing 1t from the chapels of St John, 
St Paul, &c The centre 1s entirely occupied by the shrine of 
King Edward the Confessor, which shares with those at Ely and St 
Alban’s the honour of being one of the only three existing examples 
of the shrines which were once numerous in Great Britan This 
shrine was erected by Henry IIIs the material 1s Purbeck marble 
and it was originally decorated with glass mosaics, now destroyed 
or stolen The lower portions are pierced with niches, in which 
sick persons were left in the mght in the hope of a cure being 
effected by the saint’s intercession, the panels above these niches, 
which are filled in with mosaics, &c, enclose the body of St 
Edwaid The wainscoting on the upper part was added under 
Queen Mary Near to the shrie on the north are the monuments 
to Ilenry ITI and his wife Eleanoi, the recumbent effigics on which 
are the earliest existing specumens of English metal statuary, the 
work of William Torell, the altar tomb of Edward I, of plain and 
10ugh workmanship, was opened in 1774, when the king’s body was 
found almost entire, on the south the tomb of Edward III, one 
of the mchest monuments in the Abbey, the features of the gilt 
bronze effigy ae said to have been cast from a mould taken after 
death , the tomb of Queen Philippa, wife of Edward III, of very 
beautiful Flemish workmanship, the efhgy on which 1s supposed to 
be a good pogtiait, on the east the tomb and chantry of Henry V , 
the latter mchly decorated with figures, above which aie the helmet 
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saddle, and shield, used by that king at the battle of Agincourt, 
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the small tomb of Margaret 
of York, infant daughter of 
Edward IV and that of Ehza- 
beth Tudor, mnfant daughter 
of Henry VII The Con- 
fessor’s chapel also contains 
the coronation chairs still used 
for the coronation of our 
English sovereigns, m one of 
which 1s enclosed the famous 
stone of Scone called the 
‘“‘ fatal stone,” or “ stone of 
destiny,” on which all the 
kings of Scotland had sat for 
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ther coronation, and of which Edward I. took possession m the 
spohation of Scotland m 1296, The stone 1s merely a piece of 
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sandstone of a redffish-grey colour, fastened on to the bottom of 
the chair with iron cramps The surface 1s supposed to have been 
decorated with elaborate designs The second coronation chair 1s 
more modern and was 
first used for the coro- 
nation of Mary, wife of 
Wuham III Ascreen, 
dating from the reign 
of Henry VI divides 
this chapel from the 
choir 


6 St Paul's Chapel 
—The chief objects of 
unterest in St Paul’s 
Chapel are the huge , ane Hall i 
portrait-statue of Watt, 1) re le ee) eet 
by Chantrey, and the ao Ta ea 
monuments to Viscount 
Dorchester, Lord Cot- 
tington, Lord Bourchier 
and Sir Giles Daubeny 
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CHAPLL OF ST JOHN THE BAPTIST 


7 The Chapel of St Erasmus leads to 8 The Chapel of St John 
the Baptist, in which many of the earliest abbots of Westminster 
aie buried The chief monuments in this chapel are those to Henry 
Cary, Loid Hunsdon, Cecil, Earl of Exeter, and Colonel Popham 
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9. Chapel of “‘ Abbot Isip,” above which 18 a chantry containing 
the old funeral trappings of great people buried in the Abbey The 
chapel itself contams the tomb of Abbot Ishp, d 1532, who took some 
share in the building of Henry the Seventh’s chapel and the west front 
of the cathedral, and the monument to Sir Christopher Hatton Just 
outside this chapel in the aisle of the Abbey 1s the monument by 
Wilson, to General Wolfe, killed at the takmg of Quebec 


We have now completed our mtroduction to the mside of the 
Abbey, and leaving it by the door on the south aisle of the nave 
we enter the Cloisters, built partly by Henry III and partly by 
Edward I , and completed late in the fourteenth century The part 
erected by Henry III 1s actually within the walls of the Abbey, and 
forms a lower storey to one of the aisles of a transept, the eastern 
wall being carried, however, a little beyond the cloiste1, to form an 
entrance to the chapter-house and dormitory Edward I carried 
on the north walk of the cloister, and the other and oute: bar are 
exact imitations of his work In the south cloister are the nearly 
destroyed effigies of Vitalis (d. 1087) and Crispmus (d 1117), which 
are among the very earliest 1 elics of English monumental ait , n the east 
cloister monuments to Sir E Godfrey and Lieutenant-Geneial Withers, 
in the west cloiste. monuments to George Vertue and Woollett, and 
in the north the graves of Su John Hawkins and others, but no 
monuments of importance The doorway from the church ito the 
cloister 1s extiemely fine but much injured At the south-east corner 
are the chapel of the Pyx and other 1elics of the original Anglo-Saxon 
building already referred to The Pyx house 1s supposed formerly 
to have contained the 1ecoids of the Ticasury, &c , and can only be 
visited by the special permission of the Lords of the Tieasury 


Adjommng the south-west towe1, and little infe11o1 in interest to 
the Abbey itself, 1s the Jerusalem Chamber It was built between 
1376-86 by Nicolas Lithyngton, abbot of Westminster The 
large square north window contains some fine specimens of ancient 
glass which are of much earlier date than the room itself Henry 
IV died in this room, and Edward V 1s said to have been born 
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in 1t = It. 1s now vised for sittmgs of the Uppe: House of Convo- 
cation, and 1s not open to the public 

The Chapter House 1s situated on the south side of the Abbey, and 
is entered fiom the east cloister by a magnificent double doorway 
with a finely decorated pediment, the sculptures of which are said 
to have been coloured, traces of colouring still remain eeefore 
speaking of the chapter-house itself, we must mention a curious 
100m but httle known to the public, and erroneously called the 
Chapel of St Blaise, situated between the south transept and the 
entrance to the chapter-house, and approached by a doorway said to 
be covered “ with the skins of Danes tanned” The.roofof this room 
18 lofty and finely giomed The east end was evidently a chapel, and 
contais fragments of sacied sculpture and pamtimgs There exist 
other curious chambers mm connection with the chapter-house, the 
original use of which has not been determmed 

The chapter-house itself 1s a fine octagon Gothic building, erected 
m 1250 by Henry IIT and has been carefully restored by Sir Gilbert 
Scott The original central pillar of Purbeck manble still exists 
and 1s said to have been used as a whipping post for refiactory 
monks On the walls there are remams of a pamting of “Christ 
surrounded by the Cluistian Vuitues,” dating from the fourteenth cen- 
tury, with others of a ruder characte1, representing scenes from the 
Apocalypse The floo1 of the chapter-house 1s considered one of the 
finest specimens of encaustic paving now existing The first mecting 
of the House of Commons was held in this building, 1t having been 
given up to Parliament by the monks of Westminster mm the time of 
Edward I In the time of Edward VI, on the transference of Pai- 
lament to St Stephen’s Chapel, it became a public record office 
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THE TEMPLE CHURCH 


Is sttuated a little to the east of Temple Bar, and between Fleet Street 
and the Thames The verger is in attendance daily from 10 till 12 
am and from 1 tll 4 p m., and will expect a small fee for showing 
the bulding Strangers can only be admitted to divine service on 
Sundays and Festivals by the introduction of a member of the Inner 
or Middle Temple The keys of the Church are m charge of the 
porter, whose lodge is at the top of Inner Temple Lane 


tHE Temple Church, dedicated to St Mary, originally 

belonged to the Knights Templars, and 1s divided into 
‘ two paits, a circulai portion known as the “ Round,” 
formerly used by lawyers to receive their clients, built 
in 1185, m the transitional Norman style, and an oblong portion, 
consisting of a nave and side aisles in the Early English style, com- 
pleted 1240 The Round 1s especially interesting, as there are 
but four churches m England of a simila form The quiet unpre- 
tending Norman doorway 1s finely carved, and as we enter it we are 
at once arrested by the beauty of the view of the inte1ior, the black 
marble pillars of the circular building contrasting with the tender 
colouring of the surrounding walls and of the mchly decorated 100f, 
to which the long aisles, the gromed vaulting, and the beautiful east 
window of the choir, form a fitting background The Round, which 
had suffered much from decay, neglect, and ill-treatment, has been 
well restored at the expense of the Benchers of the Temple, to 
whose enlightened liberality we owe the fine Purbeck marble pillars, 
the beautiful tesselated pavement, and the restoration of the effigies 
now ranged along either side of the central avenue, which are 
valuable not only as genuine works of art, but as bem the best 
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existing authorities for the costumes worn by military men in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries 

Before entering the choir the visitor to the Temple should walk 
along the low aisle encircling the Round, and note the fine marble 
pillars with Norman capitals supportmg pomted arches (thus mark- 
ing the transition from the Romanesque to the Gothic style), gyhich 
rise from the stone seat running along the lower portion of the wall 
of the whole church, and the low, mchly-carved arcade also sprmgmg 
from the seat, decorated with sculptured heads, some of which are 
characteristic, and fascimating 





PLAN OF THE TEMPLE CHURCH 


The choir, which was restored between 1839-42 at a cost of £70,000, 
1s one of the most beautiful eating examples of Karly Enghsh 
architecture The groimed roof, supported by dark marble pillars 
(which were long encased in whitewash to protect them from the 
iconoclasts of the Reformation) 1s elaborately decorated, and the east 
end, with a central window, contaiming a seuies of designs from the 
life of Christ, 1s one glow of colour On the left of the altar 1s a 
monument in white marble to Selden (died 1654), Oliver Gold- 
smith 1s buried in the cemetery east of the choir Of the 1emaining 
details of the church the most noteworthy are the tombs of Plowden 
the lawyer and Howard the letter-writer, in the tirfor1um, to which 
& narlow winding-staircase leads up from the rotunda, the bell- 
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ringer’s cell on the side of the circula: stairs, supposed to have been 
a penitential cell, the carved benches, and the portraits of the kings 
decorating the upper part of the archways dividing the rotunda from 
the chancel 

The organ of the Temple Church was built by Father Schmydt, 
and cgntains 3,334 pipes It has been played by both Blow and 
Purcell, the present organist 1s Mr. Hopkims, the well-known 
composer and musician The choir boys are specially retained for 
service in the Temple, and are only permitted to smg elsewhere by 
royal 1equest The mcumbent of this church 1s called the Master of 
the Temple 


St Saviour’s, or St Mary’s Overy, Southwark, 1s a very fine ex- 
ample of Early English architecture, second only m beauty to West- 
minster Abbey It occupies the site of an Anglo-Saxon building, 
some small fragments of which were discovered m 1847 The pre- 
sent building 1s m the form of a cross, and consists of a lady chapel, 
1estored in 1832, achoir, restored in 1822, and nave, restored in 
1840, about 300 feet long, with northern and southern transepts, 
extending about 40 feet from their pomt of junction with the nave 
The chief points to notice are the tower, a good example of thu teenth- 
century architecture, with external tiaces of the style prevalent in 
the sixteenth century, the 11chly-decorated altai-screen in the Flond 
or Tudor style, on which the pelican, the device of the donor, 
Bishop Fox (d 1828), 1s several times repeated, and the side win- 
dows in the south transept, filled with exquisite Early English tracery 
The modein window 1m the north tiansept, to the memory of the late 
Prince Consort, 18 also woith examination The chef monuments 
im this chuch are those of Gower the poet (d 1402) and Bishop 
Andrewes (d 1626), and we may also mention those to John Tre- 
hearne, John Bingham, and Lockyer, all of the seventeenth century, 
which are rather quaint than beautiful Edmund Shakespeare, 
brother of the poet (d about 1607), Ph Henslowe (d about 1615), 
John Fletcher (d 1625), and Massinger, the dramatic poet (d 1688 
or 1639), are buried here without monuments Severtl important 
historical ceremomes have taken place in this church, the marriage 
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of James I of Scotland to Jane Beaufort , and the obsequies of Bis- 
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Conqueror The 
church as it now 
stands consists of a 
choir and one tran- 
sept, with one bay 
of the old nave su- 
mounted by a towe1, 
which beas the date 
of 1628 uponit The 
greater part of the 
church is Norman, 
with some details in 
the Perpendicular 
and Early English styles St Bartholomew’s was restored in 1865-69, 
and 1ts most noteworthy feature 1s the eastern apse (Norman), conaist- 
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ing of four massive round arches supported by huge columns, leading up 
to three sumilar but wider arches on yet larger columns, forming the 
present choir, the effect of which 1s, however, considerably spoiled by 
the square end of an adjommg workshop jutting out above the altar 

The roof 1s of wood with Perpendicular details, the clerestory 1s Early 
Enghigh, as 18 also the fine external gateway with the dog-tooth enrich- 
ments characteristic of the latter style To the north of the altar 1s 
the tomb of Rahere (mentioned above), erected, long after that hero’s 
death, in the Perpendicular style, with a baldacchino and effigy 

This chuich also contams monuments to Sir Walter Mildmay (d 

1589), founder of Emanuel College, Cambridge, and to James Rivers 
(d 1641), the latter attmbuted to Hubert Le Seur St Bartholo- 
mew’s gate faces the open space which was once the scene of so 
many martyrdoms, tournaments, fairs, and other exciting shows of 
Old London Beneath the ground immediately in front of the 
church, a number of charred human bones were discovered in 1849 


The Chapel Royal, Savoy Street, 1s situated between the Strand 
and the river, and was formetly the chapel of the hospital of St John 
the Baptist It ism the Perpendicular style, and was built im the 
reign of Henry VII, on the site of the Old Palace of the Savoy 
It was the first chapel in which the Liturgy was performed in England 
after Queen Elizabeth restored the use of the vernacular tongue 
It belongs to the Crown, being withm the Duchy of Lancaster, but 
1s used as a district church In 1864 the roof and all the mternal 
fittangs and decorations were destroyed by fire, but it was carefully 
restored at the expense of Her Majesty in 1865, and the present 
ceiling 1s an exact copy of the one which was burnt, it contains 138 
compartments decorated with sacred symbols and the arms of various 
Dukes of Lancaster The pamted window at the east end, represent- 
ing the “Crucifixion,” 1s by Willement, and 1s a memorial to the 
Prince Consort, presented by_the Queen The sand glass im the 
pulpit, replacing one used in Purttan times, was also presented by Her 
Majesty, and the font commemorates the two great artists, Peter de 
Wint and W Hilton, who are buried nthe churchyard 4 recumbent 
figure of the Countess Dowager of Nottmgham (d 1681), with 
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several mteresting brasses and tablets, were amongst the relics 
destroyed by the fie The Savoy Chapel is mteresting as having 
been the scene of the “ Savoy Conference” on the Liturgy in 1649 
On account of the smallness of the building, two services are per- 
formed on Sunday mornmgs, one at 10 and one at half-past 11 


St Giles, Cripplegate, one of the oldest and finest churches of 
London m the Gothic style, built n 1545, and one of the few to 
escape the Fire of 1666 Restored 11864 The burial place of 
Milton, Speed the chronicler, and J Fox the martyrologist The 
tower has a peal of fourteen bells, one of the most musical m Lon- 
don ‘The chimes are played every three hours Oliver Cromwell 
was married in this church 


St Pancras-in-the-Frelds, a very mteresting old church, near the 
Midland Railway Terminus, m the Anglo-Norman style, greatly 
enlarged in 1848 by A D Gough and Roumieu, with a cemetery 
which has been used for Christian burial for 700 years, but has lately 
been irreverently pierced by a 1.mlway tunnel The followmg 
account of St Pancras, quoted from Mackeson’s “Guide to the 
Churches of London,” may be mteresting “St Pancras-m-the- 
Fields 1s a prebendal manor in Middlesex, and was granted by Ethel- 
bert to St Paul’s Cathedial about 603 It was a parish before the 
Conquest Its ancient church, which Stuckeley states occupies the 
site of a Roman camp, was erected about 1180, consisting of a na-e 
and chancel built of stones and fimts, and a low towe: with a bell- 
shaped roof” The following noted men are buried in the church 
Wilham Woollett, the engraver (d 1785), John Walker (d 1809), 
author of the Dictionary, and Paoli, the Corsican exile (d_ 1809) 


St Helen's, Bishopsgate Street — A very nterestmg old Gothic 
building, restored by Inigo Jones (1632-33) This church originally 
belonged to the priory of the nuns of St Helen’s, founded about 
1216 by William Basing, dean of St Paul’s The outside presents 
a strange agpearance, consisting, as it apparently does, of the bodies 
or naves of two churches side by side, with a small turret msg 
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from the pomt of mtersection The inside 1s equally peculiar, and 
the double nave, with the irregularity of the details, such as the 
windows, &c , suggests the conclusion that the present building ongi- 
nally formed two churches The most noteworthy of the numerous 
monuments are those to Sir John Crosby (d 1475) and his wife, a 
fine afar tomb with recumbent figures, Sir Thomas Gresham (d 
1599), John Seventhorpe (d 1510), Sir W Pickering and his son 
(d 1542 and 1594), with recumbent figure and marble canopy , Sn 
Andrew Judd (d 1558), with three fine male and female figures, and 
Sir Julius Cesar (d 1636), the last-named by Nicholas Stone 


St Catherine Cree, Leadenhall Street —A fine old Gothic building 
of uncertain date, the name Cree, a contraction of Christ’s Church , 
supposed to occupy the site of a church 1emoved with three others 
to make way for the Pnory of Holy Trinity, Christ Church, founded 
by Matilda, wife of Tenry I Inigo Jones 1s said to have had some- 
thing to do with the restoration The long row of pomted windows 
1s especially admired, and the confusion of Gothic and Cormthian 
details of the interior 1s not otherwise than picturesque Unfortu- 
nately the western window, which, judging from the tracery at the 
top, must be very beautiful, has been walled up Hans Holbem, the 
pater, 1s buried either within the church or m the burial ground , 
and of the numerous old monuments, we may name that to Sir 
Nicholas Throckmorton 

Beneath a house near the pump at Aldgate, and close to St 
Catherme Cree’s, 1s a beautiful crypt, supposed to have belonged to 
St Michael’s, another of the churches pulled down for the erection of 
the priory mentioned above 


St Olave’s, Hart Street, Mark Lane, a fine church 1n the Perpen- 
dicular Gothic style, date about 1400, remodelled by Wren, restored 
by A W Bloomfield, and reopened in 1871 


All Hallows Barking, Great Tower Sireet, a very old church (date 
unknown), mn the ancient Gothic style, with Tudor details added about 
1634, founded in the time of the Normans by the Abbey of Barking, 
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whence it derives 1ts name Archbishop Laud was buried here, but 
his body was subsequently removed to Oxford 


Of the churches built entirely or partly after Wren’s design, the 
principal are 

St Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside, known as Bow Church, occupying 
the site of an old church destroyed in 1666, and completed, as & now 
stands, in 1680, the mmternal fittings were restored and the galleries 
removed in 1867 The crypt and vaulted arches supporting the super- 
structure are Norman, and were mcorporated by Wren m his new 
building The former 1s now filled with coffins, but was once used 
for the sittmgs of the “ Court of Arches,” so called fiom the bows or 
arched vault of the crypt The stceple, which 1s 235 feet high, 15 
greatly commended by Fergusson The towei contains a balcony 
overlooking Cheapside, sai to have been suggested to Wren by the 
old shed from which our kings used to overlook the merrymakings m 
Cheapside The far-famed “ Bow bells,” of wluch there are ten, are 
still rung at nme oclock pm, as they were in the middle ages 
People born within the sound of Bow bells are considered true Lon- 
doners, or “ Cockneys ” 


St Michael's, Cornhill, with a classic tower, a copy of the cele- 
brated Chapel Towe. of Magdalen College, Oxford, and a carved 
Gothic gateway, both by Wren, 1s a very fine building, and has been 
admirably restored and decorated unde: Sir G Scott (1860) The 
reredos of marble and granite, with figures of Moses and Aaron, by 
Straiker, the large wheel wmdow, and the caivings of the pulpit, by 
W G Rogers, with pelicans by Grmlmg Gibbons, are the chief 
details of the interior worthy of note Applications for seemg the 
church should be made at the porch mm St Michael’s Alley 


St Mary, Aldermary, Bow Lane and Queen Victoria Street, 
opposite the Mansion House Station (the name signifying Mary the 
elder of the churches so dedicated in London) 1s one of the finest city 
churches, and was built by Wren on the plan of an old Gothic church, 
retamimmg the clustered pillars and fan-tiacery roof of its proto- 
type, adding a steeple such as he alone could design Near the 
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original church stood the tavern of Richard Chaucer, father of the 
poet, who 1s supposed to be buried beneath the present church 


St Stephen's, Walbrook, behind the Mansion House, is remarkable 
chiefly for its mteror It 1s in the so-called cinque-cento (J5th 
century) style, and in 1ts arrangements Wren 1s said to have tried 
his design for St Paul’s on a small scale, eight Cormthan columns 
of stone support an entablature, fiom which spring eight arches 
surmounted by a cupola of timber and lead greatly en1iched, which 
covers in the central space The effect 1s extremely hght and 
graceful On the north wall 1s West’s celebrated painting of the 
‘¢ Martyrdom of St Stephen,” the largest east window by Willement, 
representing the “Ordmation and Death of the first Martyr,” and 
the smalle: windows, by Gibbs, are also very fine The organ, by 
G England (1760), rebuilt by Hill (1872), 1s a handsome structure, 
harmonizing well with the architecture of the interior 


St Bride, or St Bridget, Fleet Street, was completed in 1703 
The steeple 1s especially admired, and 1s considered second only m 
beauty to that of St Mary-le-Bow The mterior 1s also very beau- 
tiful, the dark oak pews haimonizing well with the white pillars and 
carvings, and the deep subdued colours of the east widow, which 1s a 
copy, by Moss, of Mr Rubens’ “ Descent fiom the Cross” Like many 
city chuiches, St Bride has a spacious vestry, capable of accommo- 
dating a large meeting of vestrymen The chief celebrities buried 
within its walls are Richard Baker, the author (d 1645), Richard 
Lovelace, the poet (d 1658), and Richardson, the author (d 1761) 


St Dunstan-in-the-East, Great Tower Street, 13 a fine church in 
the Perpendicular Gothic style, occupying the site of an old church 
destroyed in the Fire of 1666, of which the font now in use 1s the only 
existing relic It was restored in 1822 The tower and steeple are 
by Wren, the latter, an extremely hght and graceful structure, rest- 
ing on four arched supports, springing from the corners of the tower, 
is said to have been designed by Miss Jane Wren, and 18 also 
gaid to have been the result of a first attempt to erect a steeple upon 
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quadrangular column$ m England (See Kmght’s “London,” vol v 
p 189) The vestry contains some carvings by Grnling Gibbons 


St Lawrence Jewry, by Guildhall, Gresham Street, 15 m the Itahan 
style (1671), decorated and rearranged by Blomfield in 1867, with a 
fine series of windows by Clayton and Bell, Heaton and Butler, and 
Cox Between the east windows of the chancel there 1s a mosaic of 
the “ Ascension ” 


St Mary Abchurch, Lombard Street, chiefly noticeable on account 
of the finely-carved altarpiece by Grinling Gibbons, and the paintings 
in the cupola by Sir James Thornhill 


St Magnus, London Bridge, on the Basilical plan, has been par- 
tially rebuilt, but without alteration of the orgmal design It has a 
handsome interio1 , the most noteworthy details of which are the fine 
altarpiece, and the monument to Miles Coverdale, once rector of the 
parish, who published the first English Bible 

Other city churches are — 

St Mary Woolnoth, Lombard Street, bwlt n 1716, 13 considered 
Hawksmoor’s finest work It 1s in the Revived Classic style, with a 
handsome and harmonious exterior, and a beautiful interior, some- 
what marred by the pews and galleries, which do not accord well 
with the Greck columns and entablatures 


St Swithin's,| London Stone, Cannon Street, contains on 1ts south 
front the celebrated “London Stone,” supposed to have been a 
Roman milliary It 1s a large mass, nearly buried, the ground having 
accumulated from 15 to 20 feet 


St Bartholomew’s-the-Less, near the hospital of the same name, 
by Hardwicke, one of the finest modern churches of the metropolis, 
with exceptionally aitistic mternal decorations 


St Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, 1s a favourable specimen of the less- 
pretending churches of the time (George I) It 1s the only known 
work of its architect, James Gold 


7 St Swithjn was Bishop of Winchester, and tutor to the great King 


Alfred 
K 
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St Sepulchre’s, Newgate, 1s chiefly remarkable for its handsome 
tower and porch, the latter of which escaped the great fire of 1666 
The tower has lately undergone restoration 


St Andrew's, Holborn, was in great part rebuilt by Wren, 1t has a 
fine organ, and a good east window by Price 


St ‘Dunstan-.n-the- West, Fleet Street, 1s a modern octagon church 
mn the Gothic style, by J Shaw, completed m 1833, occupyimg the 
site of the old church of St Dunstan, the clock of which, now in a 
villa in Regent's Park, was so famous the hours and quarters being 
struck by clubmen on a bell suspended between them The tower of 
the present church is handsome, and the interior extremely pleas- 
ing The lines of architecture lead the eye up to the central pendent 
ornament, and the arrangement of the galleries and pews 1s very 
effective The altar, surmounted by a wmdow by Willement,1s at 
the north end We may add that the vestry, a spacious apartment, 
contains a picture of the old church, and several interesting relics, 
such as a brass mace-head, &c 

St Clement Danes, Strand, escaped the Great Fire, but age and 
decay led to its reconstruction in 1680, when Wren gave his services 
gratuitously The church, according to some, derived 1ts name from 
being the burial place of Harold Harefoot A great number of dis- 
tinguished persons he buried here 


St Mary-le-Strand, next to St Clement’s, was built by Gibbs be- 
tween 1714-17 

The principal west-end churches are — 

St Mariw's-in-the- Fields, Trafalgar Square, considered the finest of 
Gibbs’s works, was completed 1 1726 The exterior, with its fine 
Cormthian portico, 1s very generally admired, but 1t 1s after all only 
a fairly accurate copy of a classic design, and the steeple, though a 
handsome and well-proportioned structure im itself, does not harmonize 
with the rest of the buldmg The interior has an arched roof, sup- 
ported on Cormthian columns, with an entablature broken and dis- 
torted to make room for the galleries The chief persons of note 
mterred in or near this church are Nell Gwynne, the celebrated 
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beauty (d 1687), Hilliard, the mmmiature pamter (d 1619), Dobson, 
the painter (d 1646), Boyle, the philosopher (d 1691), Nicholas 
Stone (d 1647), Roubuiliac, the sculptor (d 1762), John Hunter, the 
surgeon (d 1793), Jack Sheppard (d. 1724), and Farquhar, the 
dramatist (d 1707) In the parish 1egister 1s recorded the baptism 
of the great Lord Bacon 


St Paul's, Covent Garden, a fine modern building in the revived 
Tuscan style, by Hardwick, was completed in 1798 , the intenor, re- 
arranged by Butterfield, was reopened i 1872 1 occupies the site 
of a church by Inigo Jones, burnt 1n 1795 Samuel Butler, author 
of “Hudibras” , Robert Carr Earl of Somerset (d 1645), Sur Peter 
Lely, the painter (d 1680), Grmling Gibbons, the sculptor and 
carver (d 1723), Dr Arne, the composer (d 1721), Robert 
Strange, the engraver (d 1792), Thomas Girtin (d 1802), founder 
of the Enghsh school of water-colour pamtmg, Edward Kynaston 
(d 1712), and William Wycherley (d 1715), both dramatists, are all 
buried in the cemetery of St. Paul’s 


St Margaret's, Westminster, the church of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, side by side with Westminster Abbey, occupies the site of a 
church founded by Edward the Confexsso. 1t has been twice rebuilt, 
once 1n the reign of Edward I and agam im the time of Edward IV , 
whence we may date the present structure, which was thoroughly re- 
stored in 1803 The remains of the ancient building are beautiful 
and interesting, especially the east end of the choir, with its fine 
frescoes, panelled niches, and groined roof The chief attraction, 
however, 1s the east window, representing all the incidents of the 
‘¢ Crucifixion,” a true masterpiece, originally painted for Henry the 
Seventh’s chapel m the Abbey, by order of the magistrates of Dort , 
the monarch having died befove 1t was finished, the window passed into 
the hands of the Abbot of Waltham, who retamed it until the general 
dissolution of the monasteries It was rescued from the hands of the 
iconoclasts by General Monk, and after many a narrow escape, was 
finally purchased by the House of Commons from a Mr Conyers, of 
Epping, into @vhose possession 1t had fallen 
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St James’, Prccadtlly, a fine church by Wren (1682-84), with an 
unpromising exterior but a beautiful imterior, arranged to hold 
2000 persons and to allow of each one seemg and hearing the 
preacher. Thevroof and gallenes rest upon light and graceful pillars, 
and the details of the rest of the building are extremely artistic and 
harmgnious , note for instance the foliage above the altar and the 
marble font, both by Gibbons, and the comparatively modern-pamted 
east window (1846) by Wailes, of Newcastle The chief persons of 
note buried in St James’ are Charles Cotton, the friend of Izaak 
Walton, the two Vandeveldes, Dr Sydenham, the physician, Tom 
d’Urfey, the dramatist (d. 1723), Henry Sydney Earl of Romney 
(d 1704), whose monument stands m the chancel, Dr Arbuthnot 
(d. 1734) , Mark Akenside, the autho: , Sir W Jones, the orientalist , 
Sir John Malcolm, the warrior and diplomatist, James Gullray, the 
caricaturist , Dodsley, the bookseller, and Yarrell, the naturahst 
In the vestry hang a series of fine portraits of rectors, mcluding 
several celebrities 


St George's, Hanover Square, completed in 1724, was built by 
James, and has a classic portico, second only m beauty to that of 
St Martin’s-im-the-Fields The mtenor, which contains all, and 
more than all, the orders, was redecorated by Terry in 1871 The 
three painted windows are old (about 1520), and were brought from 
Mechhn A fine painting by Sir James Thornhill also deserves 
notice but St George’s 1s chiefly famous for having been the scene of 
so many fashionable marriages In the burial ground (of this parish), 
on the road to Bayswater, Lawrence Sterne, author of “ Tristram 
Shandy,” 1s interred 


St Giles-.n-the-Frelds, with a tall and slender spire, 1s a modern 
building (1734) by Fhiroft, a pupil of Gibbs, and 1s considered his 
best work The interior 1s especially beautiful, and has an arched 
ceilmg, supported on Ionic pillars The so-called “ Resurrection 
Gate” at one corner of the churchyard, with a representation of the 
Resurrection m the upper part, 1s much older than the present church, 
and dates from 1687 It belonged to an old place of wérship, rich m 
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historic monuments Flaxman, the sculptor, Chapman, the trans- 
lator of Homer , and Andrew Marvel, the poet and patriot, are 
buried beneath St Gres 

St Mary-le-bone, Marylebone Road, a modern church by Hard- 
wick (1813-17), n the Classic style, occupying the site of a very old 
buildmg, the chief pomt of mterest in which 1s an altar-pi@ee by 
Wren, presented by lumself to the former buildmg 


St Pancras, Euston Road, a modern church by Inwood Brothers 
(1819-22), n the pure Grecian style, the body, which 1s of Portland 
stone, being a copy of the Erechtheum at Athens, and the steeple 
an imitation of the Temple of the Winds The portico 1s Iome, with 
six columns, the galleries inside are supported by columns taken 
fiom casts of the Elgin Marbles in the British Museum Above the 
altar are six veid-antique Jonic columns, with bases and capitals of 
white marble, copied from the Temple of Minerva, the ceiling 1s co- 
loured as that of Greek temples is supposed to have been, we must 
also call attention to the ground-glass windows, with rich borders 
and to the pulpit and 1eadmg desk made of the Fairlop oak 


St Alban-the-Martyr, Brook Street, Holborn, a fine modern 
building by Butterfield (1861-62), nm the Revived Gothic style 
{Middle Pomted or Decorated), containing some noteworthy frescoes 
by Preedy, after designs by Le Strange The services in this church 
are of an advanced ritualistic character 

All Saints, Margaret Street, the well-known ritualistic church, 
a modern building by Butterfield m the Revived Gothic style, with a 
fine spire and costly internal decorations, mcluding granite pullars 
with carved capitals i white alabaster, a choir screen of white 
alabaster, frescoes by Dyce, and painted wmdows by Gerente The 
marble font and baptistery were presented by the Marquis of Sligo 

St Luke's, Chelsea, a handsome structure by Savage 1824, in the 
Perpendicular Gothic style, with a western tower 142 feet high 

St Peter's, Bankside (1840), St Mary's, Southwark (1842), and 
Christ Church, Westminster (1843), are three fine modern churches 
in the Revived Gothic style. 
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St Stephen's, Westmmster, a fine modern building by Terry 
(1849) m the Perpendicular Gothic style, with a handsome stained- 
glass window by Willement 


The number of churches of the Church of England m London and 
its ummediate neighbourhood 1s now 786 It has been therefore found 
quite impossible to describe more than a few of the most mnteresting 


Of the places of worship m London not belonging to the Church 
of England the most mportant are — 


The Catholic Apostolic Church (Irvingite), Gordon Square, a fine 
modern Gothic buildmg by Brandon m the form of a cross, with a 
choir 1n three tiers, on the lowest of which are the lecterns, on the 
second the stalls of the “elders” with the throne of the “ angel,’’ who 
corresponds with the pastor of other denominations , and on the highest 
the altar The sect of the Irvingites, called the Catholic Apostolic 
Church, was founded about thirty-five years ago by the followers of 
Irving (1792-1834), the great Scotch preacher 


Wesleyan Chapel in the City Road, close to Bunhill Fields Ceme- 
tery, contammg a tablet to Charles Wesley (d 1788), the first 
follower of the great John Wesley (d 1791), the founder of the 
Methodists, whose tomb 1s behind the chapel 


Rowland Hills, or the Surrey Chapel, mn Westmmster Road, built 
mn 1873 mm the stead of the one erected for Rowland Hull m Black- 
friars Road, but now removed 


Whatefield’s Chapel m Tottenham Court Road, built mm 1756 by 
the followers of Whitefield, founder of the sect of Calvimistic 
Methodists Thechapel containsthe graves of Mrs Whitefield(d 1768), 
with an inscription to her husband , and of Bacon, the sculptor 


The Tabernacle, near the Elephant and Castle, built for the Rev 
C H Spurgeon by W. Pocock, a large building in the italian style, 
capable of holding 6,500 persons , with a Cormthian portico, and a 
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platform mstead of a pulpit, from which the great Baptist mmuster 
addresses his congregation 


The City Temple, a Congregational chapel on the Holborn Viaduct, 
built for Dr Parker, and opened in 1875 


The chief Scotch Churches are — 


The Scottish Free Church, Regent Square, bwilt for Edward 
Irving, and the scene of the first manifestation of the so-called gift of 
unknown tongues 

The Natonal Scotch Church,Croum Court, Long Acre, services 
at 1l a.m and 6 30 pm on Sundays 

The Presbyterian Church, Swallow Street, Piccadilly 


The chef Roman Catholic churches are — 

St George’s Cathedral, at the corner of St George’s and West- 
minster Roads, a large building m the Revived Gothic style (Decorated) 
after a design by A W Pugin It 1s capable of holding 3,000 
persons, and is the largest Roman Catholic place of worship erected 
in England since the 15th century, The Petre Chantry to the 
memory of the Hon Ed Petre (d 1848), the gh altar, the pulpit, 
and the font, all richly decorated, are the most noteworthy features 

The Pro-Cathedral, Newland Terrace, Kensington Road 

The Oratory, Brompton Road 

The Roman Catholic Chapel of St Mary, m East Street, Finsbury 

Berkeley Mews Chapel, close to South Street, Berkeley Square 

The Bavarian Chapel, Warwick Street, Regent Street 

The Sardinian Chapel, Duke Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields 

The Italian Church, Saffron Hill, Hatton Garden. 

Spanish Chapel, Spanish Place, Manchester Square. 

The former Chapel of the Embassies,m York St , St James’s Square. 

The French Chapel, Little George St, King St , Portman Square 


High mass, 1n most of these places of worship, begins at llam, 
and Vespers at 6 pm 
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We must also name the followmg foreign places of worship of 
various denominations — 


The German Lutheran Church mm the Savoy, Strand 

The German Evangelical Church, Halton Road, Islington 

The French Protestant Anglican Church, m Bloomsbury Street, 
Bloomsbury 

The French Evangelical Church, St James’s, close to Marlborough 
House 

The French Protestant Church, nm St Martin’s-le-Grand, opposite 
the General Post Office 

The Dutch Church, m Austmnfmars The nave of a fine old build- 
ing in the Decorated Gothic style (1243), the chou and transepts of 
which were destroyed m the reign of Henry VIII Presented by 
Edward VI (1550) to the Dutch residents m London, pai tially burnt 
in 1862, but admurably restored 

The Greek Chapel of the Russian Embassy, entered through a 
private house, 32, Welbeck Street , a domed building in the Byzantme 
style, with correspondmg deco1ations 

The Greek Church between 81 and 84, London Wall 

The Swedish Church, Prince’s Square, Ratchff Highway, the buzial- 
place of Swedenborg (d 1772) 

The Great Central Jewish Synagogue, Great Portland Street, a 
fine building in the Arabesque style, and 

The Jewish Synagogue, Great St Helen’s, St Mary Axe, Leaden- 
hall Street, in which Divine Seivice 1s performed every Friday, com- 
mencing one hour before sunset A visit should be paid at Easter, 
when the Passover 1s celebrated 
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ne mI ROM an early period 1t was the practice to bury the 
€ ch) dead beyond the abodes of the hvmg. The Romans 
(aj Bee) and Britons had ther graveyards m Goodman’s and 
ee Spital Fields, and late: on, Aldermanbury, Lothingbury, 
and Bucklersbury were the burial places of London Jn the mddle 
ages the mischievous plan of burymg in and around the churches 
was largely followed, In the seventeenth century the City of London 
had a graveyard in Bunhill Fields, and many of the large parishes 
opened places of interment in the outskirts, but London grew 
beyond what could have been forseen, and these mtended extra- 
mural cemeteries soon became intramural nuisances Previous to 
1832, however, there had been a growing desire for the establishment 
of suburban cemete1ies upon the plan of Pére Lachaise m Paris, 
and in that year the General Cemetery Company was formed, and a 
large piece of land purchased at 


Kensal Green, on the road to Harrow This cemetery may be 
reached from either the Mansion House or Broad Street terminus, and 
also by omnibus Her Majesty has purchased a vault here, and 
here are interred WH RH the Duke of Sussex, and the Princess 
Sophia, as well as a great number of the aristocracy of England, and 
many emiment mn war and council, and im literature, science, and the 
arts, among others SirC Rowley, Su William Anson, Sir A Biooke, 
Sur J Cockburn, Sir Moore Disney, Sir Hector Maclean, Sir Joseph 
Planta, Sir George Murray, Lord Granville Someiset, Chief-Justice 
Tindall, Right Hon P H Abbot, Sydney Smith, Allan Cunning- 
ham, Thomas Hood, J C Loudon, George Dyer, the historian of 
Cambridge , Dr Birkbeck, founde: of Mechanics’ Institutes, John 
Murray, the publisher, Si. W Beatty (Nelson’s surgeon), Sir An- 
thony Carlisle, Dr Valpy, Su A W Calcott, RA, T Damel, RA , 
there are also here the tombs of Ducrow, the equestrian , Liston, the 
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actor ; George Robins, the auctioneer, Ann Scott and Sophia Lock- 
hart, daughters of Sir Walter Scott, and John Hugh Lockhart, his 
grandson 


The Brompton Cemetery, m the Fulham Road, near the Chelsea 
and West Brompton Railway Stations, will also repay a visit Here 
are ufterred many members of the theatrical and musical pro- 
fessions, TP. Cooke, who was with Nelson at Copenhagen, and after- 
wards obtained considerable celebrity as an actor of sailor’s parts, 
Alfred Mellon, and many others Here also he buried Sir Roderick 
Murchison, the friend of David Livingstone, and Field-Marshal Sur 
John Burgoyne There is also a conspicuous monument, with a 
lion couchant and curious imscription, to Jackson, a pugilist, and 
another to Robert Coombes, a Thames waterman 


Highgate Cemetery, to the north, and Nunhead on the south, 
each occupy most picturesque situations, commanding fine views of 
the giant City lying below 


Norwood Cemetery, on the southern range of hills, has a pic- 
turesque situation, David Roberts, R A, 1s buried here 


Abney Park Cemetery, at Stoke Newimgton, on the northern side 
of London, has some fine trees A statue of Dr Isaac Watts, by 
E H Bailey, RA, 1s m memory of his residence im the house, 
now included in the cemetery, and after which 1t 1s named 


Other cemeteries are at Finchley and Willesden Lane 


Bunhili Fields burying ground was opened as a subuiban cemetery 
in 1665, at the tame of the Great Plague, and may be termed the 
Campo Santo of the early Dissenters There 1s no tomb of artistic 
pretensions. Here are buried John Bunyan, author of “ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress ,” Damiel Defoe, author of ‘ Robinson Crusoe ,” 
Dr Isaac Watts, Joseph Ritson, the antiquary , Geoige Fox, the 
founder of the Quakers, Dr Thomas Goodwin, who attended 
Cromwell in his last moments, General Fleetwood, son-in-law of 
Cromwell, Thomas Hardy, tned for sedition in 1794 , Thomas 
Stothard, R A , Wilham Blake, and others of lesser note 
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Parr V.—PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND CcIvit. 
INSTITUTIONS 


THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT 


Ruxes or ApMIss1on —The public are admitted to the Houses of 
Parliament on Saturdays between 10 am and 4pm _ tickets may be 
obtained gratis at the Lord Chamberlain's office behind the Victoria 
Tower The House of Lords 1s also open to strangers until 4 pm 
during the hearing of Appeal cases A peer’s order 1s necessary for 
admission to the stranger's gallery to hear-the debates in the House of 
Lords, and one from a Member of Parliament for those in the House 
of Commons. Ladies are excluded, except from a very small gallery 
from which litle can be seen or heard As the accommodation for 
strangers ws very limited, they are admitted wn the order of thewr arrival 

The doors open at 4pm, and when an tmportant debate 1s expected 
they are besteged long before that hour by holders of orders The 
best nyghts for attending debates are Mondays and Thursdays On 
Wednesdays the House sits from noon till 6 pm only 


2=4 HE chief public entrances to the Houses of Parhament 
2)1S)/ are through Westminster Hall or by a doorway in Old 

Me Palace Yard, both of which lead into the Central Octagon 
Hall The royal entrance 1s beneath the Victoma Tower 
The private entrance for members 1s from New Palace Yard, con- 
nected with Westminster Bridge Station by a covered passage, and 
separated from the road by lofty iron railings 





GENERAL Survey —The Houses of Parliament, also known as the 
New Palace of Westmmster, occupy the site of the Old Palace 


£40 HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT 


destroyed by fire m 1834, part of which is skilfully incorporated 
with the new buildmgs, which are in the Revived Gothic style, after 
designs by Sir Charles Barry, who, however, owed much of his 
success mn ther erection to the able co-operation of Mr Welby 
Pugin, the architect, Mr J Thomas, the sculptor, and to Messrs 
Ballantyne, Minton, and Hardman, who were employed on the details 
in their several capacities The works were commenced im 1837, and 
the outside was completed in 1867 , but much still remaims to be done 
in the way of internal decoration The material employed for the 
outer masonry 1s magnesian limestone from Anston, in Yorkshire , 
the river terrace 1s of granite The entire area occupied by 
the Houses of Parliament and the buildings connected with them 
18 about eight acres The chief front, that to the river, 1s 940 ft 
long, the Iand front is not yet completed The palace itself 
contains 1,100 rooms, 100 staircases, and some two mules of passages 
The entire building 1s fire-proof, the wooden ceilings concealing 
incombustible vaulting The roof 1s covered with galvanized iron , 
the steam warming pipes are no less than sixteen mules in extent, 
and the arrangements for ventilation are the best known to science 
The principal rooms are the House of Lords and the House of 
Commons, occupying the centre of the buildings, and divided by the 
Octagon Hall, from which one passage runs to the House of Commons 
on the north, and another to the House of Lords on the south, 
beyond which are the royal apartments The entrance to the 
Octagon Hall 1s through a passage called St Stephen’s Hall, which 
communicates with Westminster Hall, now incorporated with the 
Houses of Parliament and forming their northern vestibule 


The Exterior —The best view of the Houses of Parhament 1s 
from the river, they also present an imposing appearance from 
Westmmster Bridge and the adjoining thoroughfares, forming, with 
Westminster Abbey, one of the finest architectural groups of the 
metropolis The beauty of the sky-line 1s especially admired The 
chief points of the exterior to be noticed are — 


The Royal or Victoria Tower, at the south-west corner, one 
of the largest structures of the kind mm the world , 1t1s 75 feet square 
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and 340 feet hgh, with a handsome arched gateway, and a porch with 
a finely carved gromed roof containing statues of the patron staints 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, in niches 


The Clock Tower on the north-east, 320 feet high, contaming a 
clock constructed under the supervision of Mr Aury, the Astronomer 
Royak with four dials, each 30 feet in diameter, a great bell known 
as Stephen, weighing over eight tons, and seven smaller bells 


The Intervor —Entermg either by Old Palace Yard, or through 
Westminster Hall, we find ourselves in St Stephen’s Hall, 95 feet 
long by 30 feet wide, occupying the site of the old St Stephen’s 
Jhapel, with a fine roof, the apex of which 1s 56 feet from the floor , 
and, having examined the twelve statues of great statesmen lining 
its walls, including Falkland, by Foley , Clarendon, by Marshall , 
Hampden, by Bell, Fox and Pitt, by McDowell, &c, we go down 
through a door in the western side of the hall mto the old St 
Stephen's Crypt, which has been beautifully restored and skilfully 
incorporated with the new buildings, and having examined the fine 
old pillars, the wonde:ful carved bases of the vaultmg, one of which 
represents the martyrdom of St Stephen, the mchly decorated floor, 
&c, we return to the Upper Hall, and pass through 1t mto the 
Central or Octagon Hall, a sumptuously decorated eight-sided 
apartment, 80 feet high, with four grand entrances, each adorned 
with statues in niches of kings and queens of England, and a giomed 
stone roof, the 250 bosses of which are richly carved Fiom this 
Hall a passage on the night of the entrance from St Stephen’s 
Hall leads to the House of Lords, one on the left to the House of 
Commons, and another, opposite to the latter, to the committee 
rooms Beneath the four large windows of the Octagon Hall are 
entrances to apartments closed tc the pubic Between 4 and 7 
pm on the days of an interesting debate, the Octagon Hall 1s 
crowded with Members of Parliament passmg m and out, or receiving 
their constituents. Leavmg it by the door opposite to that by 
which we entered, we find ourselves in the Lower Warting Hall, 
from which we pass into the Conference Hall, on the'river side of 
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the building, in which deputies of both Houses meet to consult , 
with the peers’ and commons’ hbraries and committee rooms extend- 
ing along the front of the Houses on either side, beneath which are 
the apartments of the Speaker, the Sergeant-at-Arms, the Usher of 


the Black Rod, and the 
Lords’ hbraman, after a 
glance down the corridos, 
which have an unbroken 
length of more than 700 feet, 
we ascend a much-admired 
octagonal staircase and enter 
the Upper Wanting Hall or 
Poets Hall, which 1s in 
course of decoration with 
eight frescoes, the subjects 
all taken from Enghish 
poets, including a scene from 
Chaucer's “ Griselda,” by C 
W Cope, “Lear and his 
Daughte:,” from Shakes- 
peare, by J R Herbert, 
‘Satan wounded by the 
speai of Ithuriel,” from 
Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” 
by J C Horsley, and “St 
Cecilia,” from Dryden, by 
Tenniel Returning to the 
Central Hall, we now take 
the passage on our light 
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ST STEPHEN'S CRYPT 


leading to the IIouse of Commons, and noticmg, as we pass along, 
the fme frescoes on the walls, mostly by E M Ward, imcluding the 
‘¢ Last sleep of Argyle before his Execution,” the ‘‘ Capture of Alice 
Lisle,” &c , we enter the Commons’ Lobby, and pass from it into the 


House of Commons, 62 feet long by 45 feet broad, and 45 high, 
’ 
contaming eight rows of seats rising one above the other, with the 
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Speaker's chair at the north end The decorations of the House of 
Commons are of a very simple but appropriate character The 
panels of the ceiling are of glass, and the House 1s hghted by gas 
jets above them There are twelve windows filled with stamed 
glass, the walls are lied with mchly carved oak, spreading upwards 
into shafts and brackets supporting gallemes Above the Speaker's 
chair 1s the Reporters’ Gallery, and above that agai the Ladtes’ 
Gallery, while opposite to 1t, on the south side, are deep galleries 
for members of the diplomatic corps or of the House, and for 
Strangers The mumusters sit on the nght hand of the Speaker, 
and the leading members of the Opposition on the left» Members 
enter the House either through the public approaches, or a private 
door and staircase from the Star Chamber Court, already men- 
tioned The dimng-hall, hbraries, and smoking-room connected 
with the House of Commons, can only be entered under the escort 
of a Member of Parhament From the Ilouse of Commons the 
visitor should proceed to the Clozster Court, which 1s one of the 
most beautiful parts of the buldmg It is shut m by a cloiste: of 
two storeys, with a very fine fan-tracery roof, a restoration of part 
of the old chapel of St. Stephen’s, of the trme of Henry VII, which 
occupied the site of the present court Returning once more to the 
Central Hall, we start for the House of Lords, and passing through 
a corridor similar to that leading to the Commons, decorated with 
equally fine frescoes, such as Pickersgill’s “ Charles I planting his 
standard at Nottingham ,” and Cross’s “ Speaker Lenthall asserting 
the privileges of the House of Commons,” we enter the Peers’ 
Lobby, the decorations of which have all more or less reference to 
the glories of the House of Lords,—with one door on the east (the 
left from the door by which we entered), leading to the fine Dining 
Hail and Library, closed to the public, and anothe: opposite giving 
access to the Peers’ Robing-room, contaming the fresco of ‘“‘ Moses 
brmging down the Law,” by J R Herbert, we now pass into the 


House of Lords, 97 feet long by 45 feet wide, and 45 high, the 
grandest room in the whole buildmg The House of Jiords may be 
divided into three parts, the southern, contammg the Throne of the 
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Sovereign and the Prince of Wales's chair , the central, the Wool- 
sack for the Lord Chancellor, president of the House, and the seats 
of the peers, and the northern, behind the bar, for the accommodation 
of members of the House of Commons, and the counsel employed m 
legal investigations Facing the throne 1s the Reporters’ Gallery, and 
above it the Strangers’ Gallery The northern and southern walls are 
adorned with magnificent frescoes, three at e1therend The “ Bap- 
tism of Ethelbert,” by Dyce, “ Edward III conferrmg the Order of 
the Garter on the Black Prince,” and “ Henry, Prince of Wales, com- 
mitted to prison by Judge Gascoigne,” both by Cope, above the throne, 
and the “ Spirit of Religion,” by Horsley, 1n the central compartmen 
above the Strangers’ Gallery , with the “ Spirit of Chivalry,” and the 
“‘ Spirit of the Law,” both by Maclhise, on either side There are also 
twelve stained glass windows hehted at night from the outside, and 
between them are eighteen niches, with statues, by Thomas, of “ The 
Barons” who obtained the Magna Charta We next enter 


The Victoria or Royal Gallery, 110 feet long by 45 feet wide and 45 
high, through which the Queen passes on her way to Parhament It 
contains the celebrated frescoes, by Maclise, representing on one side 
the “ Meeting of Wellington and Blucher after the Battle of Water- 
loo,” and on the other the “ Death of Nelson” Thence we enter 


The Princes’ Chamber, not much inferior in the beauty of its de- 
corations to the House of Lords, 1t contains Gibson’s marble group 
of the Queen supported by “ Justice” and “‘ Mercy,” and portraits of 
various British sovereigns And then retracing our steps through 
the last-named room, and the Royal Gallery, we may pass into the 

Queen’s Robing-room, decorated with frescoes fiom the legend of 
King Aithur, by Dyce, from this room a doo: communicates with the 
Norman Porch, decorated with statues of the Norman kings of 
England, leading into the Victoria Tower, already noticed 


The entire sum expended on the Houses of Parliament since their 
commencement in 1837, amounts to nearly three millions sterling 


é 
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WESTMINSTER HALL 


AS originally the hall of the Old Palace of Westmunster, 
Y[% part of which was destroyed by fire in 1834, 1t was erected 
| Mt by Richard II between 1397-99 on the site, or rather 

~ On the actual foundations of the hall built by Wilham 
Rufous in 1097 It 1s 110 feet Ingh, and 290 long by 68 wide, 
with a carved timber roof of the kmd known as hammer-beam, con- 
sisting of thirteen mbs of timber, and considered to be the finest 
existing example of this species of construction i England or mdeed 
m Europe It 1s the largest wooden roof unsupported by pillars in 
the world 


Westminster Hall 1s intimately associated with the history of 
England from the earliest times to the present day Here was 
held the remarkable coronation feast given by Henry II to the son 
whom he chose to have crowned in his hfetime, at which the' heir- 
apparent was waited upon by the reigning monarch, here Edward 
III recerved the Black Prince and his prisoner the King of France, 
on their public entry into London, here took place the first meet- 
ings of Parlament before that august body became divided into 
lords and commons, and here was read the renunciation of the throne 
by Richard II, not long after the Hall had been rebuilt by him at 
so vast a cost Yet more thrilling, however, 1s the mterest of the 
State Trals which have been held within 1ts walls , the names of the 
great Chancellor More, tried mn 1535, of Lady Jane Grey, the 
Earl of Strafford, King Charles I , the seven bishops of the reign 
of James II , and Warren Hastings (1778), stand out from a host 
of others as those of illustrious prisoners who have here been arraigned 
before the High Court of Justice. 





The Law Courts are on the mght-hand side of this Hall. They 
are open to the public when tnals are gomg on 
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LAW COURTS AND INNS OF COURT 


ef HE principal buildings in London at present connected 

YY with the administration of justice are Westminster Hall, 
the Common Law Courts at Guildhall, the Court of 
Chancery at Lincoln’s Inn, the Central Criminal Court 
m the Old Bailey, the Middlesex Sessions House at Clerkenwell, 
and the Surrey Sessions House m Newington Causeway 





The Law Courts —It was in 1224 that the four great Law Courts 
of England, the Court of Chancery, the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
the Court of Common Pleas, and the Court of Exchequer, were first 
established in Westminster Hall, and although they are no longer 
held im the body of the hall, they a:e accommodated in rooms 
running along the northern side, these buildings are a great draw- 
back to the beauty of the exterior of the Houses of Parhament and 
are to be removed when the New Palace of Justice, now im course 
of erection near Temple Bar, 1s completed. The Court of Chancery 
adjoming Westminster Hall 1s now chiefly used for the new Court of 
Dwworce, presided over by Sur J Hannen 


The Court of Chancery, held in the old hall of Lincoln’s Inn, 1s 
presided ovei by the Lord Chancellor and two Lords Justices, who 
sit together This hall has lately been adapted for the full and 
final court of appeal created by the new act of 1878 The public 
are readily admitted during the hearmg of causes. In Lincoln’s 
Inn, also, are the courts of th@three Vice-Chancellors 


The Central Criminal: Count mn the Old Bailey, adjommg New- 
gake Prison, contains two courts, known as the old and new, for the 
hearing of criminal causes, the jurisdiction of which extends over 
London for a distance of about ten miles from St Paul’s The 
sittmgs are monthly, and the public are admitted to witness the 
trials, the best mode of obtamimg a good seat 1s ‘by application 
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. ise sheriffs for an order The Old Court 1s devoted to the hear- 
g of great tnals, such as murders, and the New Court, a com- 
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salenie! an hall, 1s reserved for mmor criminal causes This 
ourt 1s nominally presided over by the Lord Mayor or one of the 
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aldermen, but the trials are really conducted by the Recorder or the 
common-serjeant of the corporation of London 


Clerkenwell Sessions House —The Middlesex Sessions aie held 
in a modern building on the west side of Clerkenwell Green, erected 
in 1782 in place of the celebrated Hicks’ Hall, built in 1610, 
“Cas 4 sessions-house for Clerkenwell,” in which many great trials 
were held 


Inns or Court 


The Inns of Court are colleges for the study of the law, each of 
which 1s governed by 1ts own Benchers, or ancients, at Lincoln’s 
Inn the governmg body 1s called the council, at the Temple the 
parliament The Inns of Court, formerly called hostels, are Lincoln’s 
Inn, the Inner Temple, the Middle Temple, and Gray’s Inn 


Lincoln's Inn, named after Henry Lacy, earl of Lincoln, has a 
chapel by Imgo Jones, partly Gothic and partly Classic, the mtenor 
of which 1s very fine , and a handsome hall and hbrary added in 1846, 
after a design by Mr Hardwicke, the former contammng Watt’s cele- 
brated fresco of the “‘ School of Legislation,” and Hogarth’s picture 
of “Paul before Felix,” and the latter numbe1ing amongst its trea- 
sures the fourth volume of Prynne’s Records, and the valuable MS , 
&c , bequeathed by Su Matthew Hale The gateway in Chancery 
Lane 1s the oldest portion of the existing buildings It was erected 
mn 1578 


The Inner Temple and Middle Temple derive their names from 
the Kmghts Templars, who settled m this neighbourhood in 1185 
The buildings belonging to them passed into the possession of the 
students of the common law after the violent abolition of their order 
by Pope Clement V in 1312 

In the reign of Henry VIII the membeis of the Temple became 
divided into the two societies known as the Inner and Middle 
Temple, each having a hall and library of 1ts own, but sharing the 
possession of the church | . 
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The Inner Temple Hall, the refectory of the old kmghts, after 
escaping the Great Fire of 1666, was partly destroyed by another 
fire in 1678-9, and was almost entirely rebuilt by Sydney Smurke in 
1870, although some few traces of the ancient structure still remam, 
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such as the groined Gothic arch formmg the roof of the present 
buttery and the gromed ceiling of the adjommg room The new 
hall has a fine open roof, and 1s 94 feet long Dinner 1s daily served 
mm it durmg term, at which many cunous old customs are still 
kept up Ze Inner Temple Library 1s on the terrace towards the 
river, and 1s a handsome room 96 feet long by 42 feet wide. 


1$2 LAW COURTS AND INNS OF COURT 


The Middle Temple Hall was built in the reign of Elizabeth, m 
place of the old hall which was then divided into chambers, and 18 
considered one of the best existing examples m England of the 
architecture of that period. The roof and the screen in the Renais- 
sance style are especially admired. The Middle Temple 1s entered 
fronse red brick gatehouse, by Wren, in Fleet Street The famous 
Temple Gardens, facmg the Thames, so often referred to by Shake- 
speare, Dickens, and other great English authors, still exist, and are 
generally bright with chrysanthemums sn the autumn 


Gray’s Inn, which takes its name from the Lords Gray of Wilton, 
1s on the north side of Holborn, and was completed in 1560 The 
hall 1s a very fine room with a mchly-decorated timber roof The 
present chapel and hbrary of this Inn are modern Gray’s Inn 
Walks, or Gray’s Inn Gardens, were fist laid out mm 1600, and were 
once a fashionable resort of the notabilities of the metropolis The 
name of Lord Bacon, especially, is inseparably connected with them 
In connection with the Inns of Court there were formerly eight Inns 
of Chancery, which were schools of law, bearing the same kind of 
relation to their several Inns of Court as Eton School does to King’s 
College, Cambridge 


Subsidiary to the Inner Temple were Cl:fford’s Inn, origmally 
Clemenf's Inn, and Lyon’s Inn To the Middle Temple belonged 
New Inn and Strand Inn To Lincoln's Inn, Thavies’ Inn and 
Furniwval’s Inn, and to Gray’s Inn, Staple Inn and Barnard’s Inn 


Pouicze Courts 


The principal Police Courts are at the Mansion House , Guildhall , 
Worship Street, Finsbury, Bow Street, Covent Garden, Great 
Marlborough Street, and in the Broadway, Westminster Those in 
the City are presided over by the Lord Mayor, or the sitting Alder- 
man The others are under the control of the Home Secretary, 
and are presided over by Barristers, who sit daily to hear and dis- 
pose of cases. 


o 
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THE GUILDHALL 


Ruixes or Apmission —The Library and Reading Room of the 
Guildhall are open free daily from 10 to 5, except from the 6th to the 
12th of November, both days inclustve The Museum of local ant- 
guitres 1s open free daly from 10 to 5 from the 1st March to fhe 1st 
October, and from 10 to 4 from that date until the 1st of March. 


a= HIS important public building, tle scene of so many civic 
? banquets, was origmally erected m 1411, im the time of 
~\ Henry IV, but was almost entnely destroyed by the 
Great Fire of 1666, all that was saved havmg been part 
of the walls, two windows, and the crypt, which 1s one of the most 
extensive ancient subterranean vaultsin London It 1s divided into 
aisles by clustered columns, supporting a gromed roof, with richly 
carved bosses, &c, and has a fine Early English entrance archway 
The Guildhall was rebuilt in its present form im 1789 by Dance, but 
the true restoration of the interior was not completed until 1867, when 
Mi Horace Jones replaced the temporary ceiling of the Great Hall, 
a fine apartment 153 feet long by 48 wide, by an open oak roof with 
a central lantern and a spire At about the same time thie front 
towards King Street was restored, many of the old windows were 
re-opened and filled with stamed glass, and a new stone floor was 
introduced There are several monuments in the great hall, but its 
most celebrated contents are the gigantic statues known as Gog and 
Magog, carved by Richard Saunders and placed here m 1708 

The Guildhall 1s the place of meeting of many important courts 
of law, such as the Court of Common Council, the Court of Alder- 
men, the Chamberlam’s Court, &c , the 100ms devoted to them are 
very handsome apaitments, contaming amongst other mteresting 
objects, some fine portraits by Reynolds, Opie’s “ Murder of James I 
of Scotland,” a large folding screen painted, &c. 

The new Library and Museum are at the east end of the Guildhall, 
and consist pf two halls, one above the other, round which cluster 
reading and committee rooms The Museum, which contams a most 
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interesting collection of local antiquities, discovered in excavations 
in various parts of London, 1s on a level, and in direct communica- 
tion with the crypt and hbrary Above the Museum 1s a hand- 
some and richly decorated hall, divided nto naves and aisles, con- 
taining a valuable library of reference, which includes many rare 
booksgand manuscripts 


The Law Courts —Adjoming Guildhall are several apartments de- 
voted to Courts of Law , these will be closed as soon as the new 
Palace of Justice, near Temple Bar, 1s completed 


THE ROYAL EXCHANGE 


»HE present Royal Exchange, in the centre of the city, 


Ne the Queen on the 28th October, 1844 It 1s the third 
which has been erected on the present site , both the pre 
vious buildings having been burnt, the first in the great fire of 1666, 
and the second in 1838 = It 1s a stone building of Grecian archi- 
tecture, with a facade of Corinthian columns, the sculpture im the 
pediment executed by Westmacott, on the architrave there aie 
the following inscriptions, “ The earth 1s the Lord’s and the fullness 
thereof ,” the City motto, ‘ Domme dirige nos,” and “ Honor Deo ,” 
and the motto of Sir Thomas Gresham, the founder of the first 
Exchange, ‘‘ FoRTVN A My,’ 1n the centre 

The business of the Exchange 1s conducted in an open quadrangle 
surrounded by a colonnade There 1s a marble statue by Lough 
of Queen Victona m the centre, besides statues of Sr Thomas 
Gresham, Sir Hugh Myddelton, and Queen Elizabeth 





Lloyd’s Subscription Rooms are on the upper floor, where the 
great business of marie insurance is carried on by a company of 
gentlemen called underwmters Here merchants and all interested 
in ships obtain early intelligence : 
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THE MANSION HOUSE, 


ry HE Palace of the Lord Mayor of London, in the very 
YY heait of the City, was built by Dance in 1789-41 * Tt ws 
| SS a stately building of oblong form, with a Comnthian 
portico, surmounted by a pediment enriched with sculp- 
tures The chief rooms of the Mansion House are the Egyptan 
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THE MANSION HOUSE 


Hall, in which the Easter Monday and other banquets are held, 
designed in accoidance with a description of an Egyptian chamber 
hy Vitruvius, with a lofty vaulted 100f supported on columns, 
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and rows of niches along the walls, containmg statues or groups of 
sculpture by Foley, Bell, Marshall, Bailey, and other great English 
sculptors, the Drawing Room and Baill Room, which aie very 
finely decorated , the Justice Room, m which the Lord Mayor sits 
daily, the Picture Gallery, and the Kitchen, which 18 a vast vaulted 
hall, gontamimg every modein improvement for the cooking of vast 
quantities of food, including huge spits worked by machmery, &c 


BANK OF ENGLAND 


, HE buildings of the Bank of England cover an area of 
YY more than thiee acres, which 1s bounded on the north 
~ by Lothbury, on the south by Threadneedle Street, the 
west by Princes Street, and the east by Bartholomew 
Tuane The Bank was founded in 1694, and was carried on in the 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 


Grocers’ Hall till 1736, when 1t was removed to the present site 
The buildings as they now stand werechiefly built by Su’ John Soane 
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The stone copmgs were, however, added in 1848 as a defence after 
the Chartist meeting By far the most graceful portion of the build- 
ming is the north-west angle, said to be copied from the Temple of 
the Sibyl at Tivoli, of which we give a representation The 
management of the bank 1s conducted by a governor, a deputy-gover- 
nor, gad twenty-four directors, by whom nearly a thousand persons 
are employed Amongst the various weighimg machines are some 
ingenious instruments invented by Mr Cotton They aie used for 
weighing sovereigns, and are so contrived that all those of hght 
weight are separated from those of the correct value The machine 
for printing bank-notes 1s a wonderful piece of mechanism 


Visetors are permitted to walk through the public rooms, hall, rotunda, 
§c, but a specral order must first be obtained from the governor 
or deputy-governor w order to see the Bullion Office, Sc 


THE CITY CORPORATIONS AND THEIR HALLS. 


—* HERE aic twelve great and several mmor City Corpora- 


ee many of them worthy of a visit Those belonging to 
the twelve companiess are 





Mercers’ Hall, m Cheapside, between Ironmonger Lane and 
Old Jewry, the hall and chapel occupy the site of the cele- 
brated hospital church of St Thomas of Acon, and are but hittle 
altered since then erection in the time of Henry VIII The hall 
contains portraits of Dean Colet and Sir Thomas Gresham The 
Mercers’ Company was incorporated in 1393 


Grocers’ Hall, 11 the Poultry, a comparatively modern building 
erected in 1802, on the site of two former halls, the property of the 
Grocers’ Company, mcoi porated m 1345 
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Drapers’ Hall, in Throgmorton Street, City, a fine modern 
restoration of an old hall by Jarman, consisting of a quadrangle 
enclosed within an arched colonnade, adjomimng which 1s an old 
garden formerly attached to the house of Thomas Cromwell, Earl of 
Essex the house was destroyed mn the Great Fire of 1666, and 
the present hall was erected on 1ts site The property of the ,great 
earl passed into the hands of the Drapers’ Company on his attainder 
in 1541 Incorporated in 1439 


Fishmongers’ Hall, at the noith-west foot of London Bndge, 1s 
the third hall built by the Fishmongers’ Company on this site, 
it 18 a very handsome structure by Roberts (1830-33), with a balus- 
trade terrace facmg the river, and an Ionic portico and pediment 
rismg from a granite basement ‘Tiere are several fine portraits 
i this hall, which also contams a statue of Sir W Walworth, by 
Pierce, and an original drawing of part of the ce1emony connected 
with the election of Sir J Leman, a fishmonger, as Lord Mayor of 
London  Inco1porated m the reign of James II 


Goldsmiths’ Hall, Foster Lane, Cheapside, belongmg to one of 
the richest and most ancient of the City companies, which has 
the privilege of assaying and stamping all gold and silver articles, 
is afine modern building, by Hardwick (1832-5), m the Italian Re- 
naissance style, and contams, in addition to many interesting portraits 
and busts, a Roman altar supposed to have been dedicated to Diana, 
which was discovered in making the excavations for this building 
Incorporated im 1327 


Skinners’ Hall, Dowgate Hull, 1s an old building with a modern 
front, by Jupp, contamimg little of interest except a portrait of Sir 
A Judd, founder of the large school at Tunbridge, unde: the 
patronage of the Skmners’ Company Incorporated in 1327 


Merchant Taylors’ Hail, in Threadneedle Street, built by Jarman 
on the site of that destroyed by the Great Fire, the property of one 
of the most aristocratic of the City companies, is a handsome building 
contaming geveral fine portraits by Lawrence, Ramsay, Hoppner, 
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Wilkie, and others Visitors are admitted to hear the master’s 
address 1n this hall by order from the master, on application to his 
clerk Incorporated in the reign of Edward I 


Haberdashers' Hall, m Cheapside, behind the Post Office, the 
property of a company incorporated in 1578, 1s a modern building 
erected in 1855, on the site of one ascribed to Wren, with a lofty 
dimming room containing numerous portraits of more or less interest 


Salters’ Hall, Oxford Court, St Swithin’s Lane, the property of 
the Salters’ Company, 1s a modern building by Henry Carr, completed 
in 1827, contaming amongst other portraits one of Roubiliac the 
sculptor Incorporated in 1558 


Ironmongers’ Hall, Fenchurch Street, 1s a handsome structure, 
erected by Holden (1748), on the site of three fo1mer halls, the 
property of the Ironmongers (incorporated in 1464), with a banquet- 
ing halldecorated in the Elizabethan style, contaming, amongst other 
portraits, one of Admiral Hood, by Gamsborough 


Vintners’ Hall, 1 Upper Thames Street, a modern building of 
little interest, the property of one of the oldest of the City compamies 


Clothuorkers’ Hall, Mincing Lane, Fenchurch Street, a very fine 
and richly decorated modern building, erected on the site of the old 
hall of the Clothworkers (incorporated in 1482), by Angell (1860) 


We have now noticed the halls of the twelve gieat original City 
compames, the following, the property of othe: guilds, are also well 
worth seeing — 


Statoners’ Hall, Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Hull, the property 
of a company incorporated in the reign of Mary, in whose books 
published works are registered by their proprietors as a p1otection 
against piracy 

Saddlers’ Hail, Cheapside, close to Foster Lane, with a fine old 


doorway enriched with fretwork, and an iron gate, the property of 
the Saddlers Incorporated mm the reign of Edward I 
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Coachmakers’ Hall, Noble Street, Foster Lane, mn which the 
“Protestant Association” of 1778, which mstigated the Gordon 
riots, held its meetings originally the property of the Scriveners, 
but sold by them to the Coachmakers 


Cordwamers’ Hall, Cannon Street, with a stone front enriched 
with sculpture, by Adam, and contaming a sepulchral urn and 
tablet, by Nollekens Incorporated in 1410 


Apothecarres’ Hall, Water Lane, Blackfiars, erected m 1670, for 
the Company of Apothecaries Incorporated m 1617 


Carpenters’ Hall, on the south side of London Wall, one of the 
few City halls which escaped the Fire, 1t has an entrance hall added 
by Jupp about 1780, enriched with bas-rehef portraits of Inigo 
Jones, Wren, and others, by Bacon, im the great hall 1s a ceilmg 
dating from 1716, and four fresco paintings m distemper said to be 
of the time of Edward IV 


We must also mention the Council Chamber, with a roof by Inigo 
Jones, in Monkwell Street, City, which 1s all that remains of the 
old Barber Surgeons’ Hail, Holbem’s celebrated pictme, “ Henry 
VIII presenting the Charter to the Barber Surgeons,” hangs m this 
chamber 
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THE GOVERNMENT OFFICES. 


1% Whitehall and Downing Street The grand block of 
buildings of Italian architectue built by Sur Gilbert Scott 
extending from St James’s Park to Whitehall contains 
the Foreygn, Home, Colonial, and India Offices, as well as the 


Passport Office, Medical Department, Local Government Board, and 
Educational Department. 





The Foregn Office, which occupies the north-west corner, 18 
richly decorated The grand staircase 1s of marble, the Con- 
ference room 1s sixty-six feet m length 

Passports, which are still of much use in travelling on the Conti- 
nent, are issued at the Foreign Office 


In the Home Office 1s transacted all busimess relating to the office 
of the Secretary of State for the Home Department, 2 e Great Britain 
and Ireland 


The Colonial Office 1s on the east side of the quadrangle, next to 
Whitehall Here 1s transacted the business between England and 
the whole of the Colonies. 


The India Office occupies the south side of the building, and 1s 
entered from Charles Street Formerly the government of India was 
vested in the East India Company (originally mcorporated in 1600), 
but was absorbed by the Crown in 1858, and 1s now conducted by a 
council of twelve members, presided over by the Secretary of State 
The East India Museum formerly occupied a portion of this block of 
buildings, but 1s now removed to South Kensington. 


The Exchequer Office, for the admiustration of taxes, 18 in 
Downing Street. 
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The Treasury, the principal office of the Government, of which 
the Prime Minister 1s the head, 1s in Downing Street, a small turnmg 
out of Whitehall The next range of buildings, the facade of which 
was built by Sir Charles Barry, contams the Privy Councel Office, 
the Educathon Office, and the Board of Trade 


The Horse Guards, where the Commander-in-chief of the army 
now has his office, was originally a guard-house, erected m 1641 for 
the security of the neighbouring palace of Whitehall The present 
building dates fiom 1753, and 1s said to be by Kent The archway 
of the Horse Guards forms the principal entrance to St James's 
Park from Whitehall on each side of the gateway a mounted soldier 
1s stationed on guard 


The Paymaster-General’s Office 1s between the Horse Guards and 
the Admiralty Here 1s transacted all business relating to payments 
of army, navy, and civil service salaries and pensions 


The Admuralty, where the management of the navy 1s chiefly 
carried on, comes next The present building occupies the site of 
Wallingford House, and was built by Ripley about 1726 The 
screen, however, 1s later, having been erected by the brothers Adam 
21776 The official residence of the First Lord adjoms the main 
building Theie are also residences for three or four of the Junior 
Lords in the northern portion of the building 


The Office of Works and Public Bueldings 13 at 12, Whitehall 
Place, nearly opposite the Horse Guards 


The Office of Her Majesty’s Woods and Forests and Land Revenues 
1s at 1 and 2, Whitehall Place 


Metropolitan Board of Works The office 1s n Spring Gardens, 
near the entrance to St James’s Park Here all work connected 
with metropolitan improvements 1s decided on, and to this Board we 
owe the magnificent Thames Embankments 


The War Office, where the civil admmustration of the army 18 
conducted, 1s at 86, Pall Mall 
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Somerset House, a handsome building between the Strand and 
the Victoria Embankment, was erected m 1786 on the site of the 
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SOMERSET HOUSE 


palace of the Protector Somerset. Sir Thomas Chambers was the 
architect, with wings added by Smirke and Pennetho'ne It con- 
tams numerous public offices, viz, the Exchequer and Audit Office, 


KINGS COLLEGE 
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the Inland Revenue, the Office of the Registrar-General of Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages, a portion of the Admzralty, and the Pre- 
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rogative Will Office, which was removed from Doctors’ Commons 
in 1874 In@this office visitors can, on payment of a fee of one 
shilling, search the calendars, and, for an extra shillmg, examme the 
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original wills, 1n the Department for Literary Inquiry, the copies of 
wills made before 1700 are allowed to be read free of charge Here 
may be seen, amongst those of many men of note, the original will 
of Shakespeare In the basement there are rooms for stamping 
legal and commercial documents, and also for printing postage 
stamps 

The statue of “‘ Father Thames” in the quadrangle 1s by Bacon 


Record Office, Fetter Lane —This important public office 1s a large 
fire-proof building, designed by Pennethorne (1856), and contains all 
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THE ROYAL MINT 


the valuable records, &c , formerly kept in the Tower, the Chapter 
House at Westminster, and elsewhere, mcluding the State papers 
relating to the Exchequer, Secret Service, War Office, Admiralty, 
Crown and other Royal expenses, &c , the Domesday Book, various 
Royal and other deeds, charters, &c , which are arranged 1n rows of 
grated safes one above the other 

Visitors are admitted to the Record Office on sigmng their names 
in a book at the entrance, and copies of the 1ecords may be made 
freely , but the State papers can only be exammed on mwritten order 
from the Secretary of State for the Home Department 
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The Royal Mint, on Tower Hill, 1s an extensive building m the 
Greek style of architecture with large entrance gateways, designed 
by Sx R Smirke, R A. Here the coimage of the realm 1s struck, 
and the various processes through which the metals pass are carried 
on by aseries of ingenious machines This establishment will shortly 
be removed to the Thames Embankment 

Visitors can obtain admission by applying for an order from the 
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THE CUSTOM HOUSE 


Deputy Master, which 18 not transferable, and ws only available for 
the day specified 


The Custom House 1s n Lower Thames Street, with the principal 
facade towards the river It 1s a massive building, erected m the 
year 1817 from designs by David Lamg, but subsequently, owing to 
the foundations giving way, the existing front was built by Sir R 
Smirke The chief office, which 1s called the Long Room, 1s 190 
feet mm length, and more than sixty feet wide Here all the custom 
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dues of the Port of London are levied, which exceed twelve millions 
sterling per annum 


The General Post Office and the Telegraph Office are m St 
Martin’s-le-Grand, at the corners of Cheapside and Newgate Street 
Both offices are under the supervision of the Postmaster-Gencral 
The main building m which the admunistiation of the postal arrange- 
ments 1s conducted, was built from the designs of Sir Robert Smurke, 
RA,m 1829, the supplementary building facing 1t, built in 1873, 
is devoted to the Electric Telegraph Department The manage- 
ment of the Money Order Offices and the Post Office Savings Banks 
1s also carried on in the same building 


The Trinity House 1s a handsome stone building, standing on one 
side of Trimty Square, on the north of Great Tower Hill = It 
was built by Samuel Wyatt, and belongs to a company founded by 
Sir Thomas Spert m the year 1515 The corporation consists of a 
master, deputy-master, thirty-one elder brethren, and an un- 
limited number of yeunger brethren The object of the corpora- 
tion 1s the encouragement of navigation, erectmg lighthouses and 
sea-marks , appointing efficient pilots for navy and mercantile ser- 
vice , and, in fact, the general management of all nautical affairs not 
immediately connected with the Admiralty The Duke of Edin- 
burgh is Master 


ro Go 


The Stock Exchange 1s m Capel Court, immediately opposite the 
Bank of England There is also anothe: entrance to the Exchange 
in Shorter’s Court, Throgmorton Street This great money market 
was removed to its present position from Change Alley m 1802 
The members of the Stock Exchange are about 850 m number 
There 1s a notice at every entrance to the effect that none but 
members are admitted, and a stranger 1s soon detected and 1s imme- 
diately made to quit the building 


The Corn Exchange 13m Mark Lane, City It was opened m 
1747, and partly rebuilt m order to enlarge 1t m 1827 Market 
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days—Monday, Wednesday, and Friday Hours of business, 10 
to 3 Monday 1s the principal day 


The Coal Exchange 1s m Lower Thames Street, nearly opposite 
Bilingsgate The building was opened by Prince Albert, 1849 In 
making the foundation a Roman hypocaust was discovered It has 
been arched over and 1s still visible 


THE DOCKS 


BSA HERE are eight large docks in London,—=s1a lymg on the 
¥)/ north and two on the south side of the Thames, all of 
‘ which have been made during the present century To- 
gether they occupy a space of about 900 acres 

The West India Docks he between Lunehouse and Blackwall 
The office of the cumpany 1s at No 8, Biliter Sguare The best 
way of 1eaching these docks 1s by the Blackwall Railway 

The East India Docks are a little lower down the river than the 
West India, and are considerably smaller The gates are closed at 
3 in the winter, and at 4 m the summer months 





St Catherine's Docks lie near the Tower Twelve hundred and 
fifty houses, mcluding the old hospital of St Catherine, were pur- 
chased and pulled down to make 100m for this magnificent under- 
taking, of which Telford was the engineer In 1863 the St Cathe- 
rine’s and London Docks were amalgamated, and consequently placed 
under one management 


The London Docks are situated on the left bank of the Thames, 
between St Catherine’s Docks and Ratchff Highway The first 
and largest dock was opened in 1805, 1t compiises an area of nimety 
acres, of which thirty-four and a-half are water The entire struc- 
ture cost £4,000,000 As many as 3,000 labourers have been 
employed im, these docks in one day This 1s the great depot for the 
stocks of wine belonging to the wme merchants of London 
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Mode of Admzssion—The basin and shippmg are open to the 
public, but an order must be obtaied from the secretary at the 
London Dock House m order to inspect the vaults and warehouses 
Ladies are not admitted after ‘1 pm 

The Commercial Docks, five in number, are on the south side of 
the “hames They have an opening nearly opposite the King’s 
Arms Stairs, in the Isle of Dogs 


The Victoria Docks, on the south side of the river, below Black- 
wall Large quantities of guano from Peru are housed in these docks 


The Surrey Docks adjom the Commercial New Docks 
The Millwall Docks, near the West India Docks mm the Isle of Dogs 


HOSPITALS 


} HERE are so many hospitals, nfirmaries, and asylums for 
the sick in the various parts of London, that it 1s um- 
possible to give, here, more than a brief account of the 
principal institutions , these mclude — 

St Bartholomew's, West Smithfield Founded by Prior Rahere in 1102, 
and enlarged in 1547 There are a few valuable paintings in the Court 
Room Visiting-days Sundays, 2 toS, Tuesdays and Fridays, 3 to 4pm 

St Thomas's, Albert Embankment Originally founded by the Prior of 
Bermondsey in 1213. The new buildings, designed by H Currey, were 
opened by Her Majesty in 1871 Visiting-days Sundays, Tuesdays, and 
Fridays, from 3 to 5 

Guy's, St Thomas’s Street, Borough. Founded by Thomas Guy, a 
bookseller, in 1768 Taking-in day, Wednesdays, at 10 30 

London, Whitechapel Road. Visiting days Tuesdays, Fridays, and 
Sundays, from 3 to 5 pm 

Middlesex, Charles Street, Berners Street Cancer patients at all times 
without letter 

Westminster, near Westminster Abbey Visiting-days Sundays, be- 
tween 2 and 4, Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, between 3 and 4 pm 

Uniwersity College, or North London, Gower Street With a Home for 
murable patients at Hampstead 
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Kwmg’s College, Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields Out-patients daily, 
atl pm 

Charing Cross, Agar Street, Strand Visiting days Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days, and Sundays, 3 to 4 

Royal Free, Gray’s Inn Road For the relief of the sick, without letters 
of recommendation 

St George's, Hyde Park Corner With a Convalescent Home atéWVim- 
bledon 

St Mary's, Cambridge Place, Paddington, W Visiting days Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Sundays, from 3 to 4 

[All the above have Medwal Schools attached | 

Great Northern, Caledonian Road  Visiting-days Sundays, Tuesdays, 
and Fridays, from 2 to 3 

West London, Hammersmith Road 

Metropolitan Free, Devonshire Square Visitmg-days Sundays, Wednes- 
days, and Saturdays, from 2 to 4pm 

German Hospital, Alma Road, Daleton Chiefly for Germans and those 
speaking thelanguage. Visiting-days Sundays, from2 to3 30pm , Thurs- 
days,2toipm 


FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


Hospital for Women, Soho Square 

Hospital for Women and Children, 4, Vincent Square, Westmunster 
Visiting daily, from 2 to5 pm 

Royal Infirmary for Women and Children, Waterloo Bridge Road Visit- 
ing-days Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Sundays, from 2 to 3 

East London Hospital for Children, and Dispensary for Women, Ravchff 
Cross Visits may be made daily 

Chelsea Hospital for Women, 178, King’s Road Patients may be visited 
daily, from 2 to 4, except on Tuesdays and Fridays 

Samaritan Free Hospital, Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square For 
women, and at branch Hospital, 1, Dorset Street, Manchester Square, for 
women and children 

Home for Suk Children, Great Ormond Street, Bloomsbury, W C , and 
Cromwell House, Highgate 

Euclina Hospital for Sick Children, Southwark Bridge Road, SE 
Visiting-days Sundays and Wednesdays, from 2 to 4 

Belgrave Mospital for Children, 1, Cumberland Street, Eccleston Square, 
SW  Visiting-days daily, from 1 to 2 pm 
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LYING-IN HOSPITALS, &c 

City of London, City Road. In-patients must attend at the hospital on 
Wednesdays at 10, out-patients at 12 

General Ining-en, York Road, Lambeth 

Queen Charlotte's Iying-tn, 191, Marylebone Road Visiting-day Fri- 
day, ..om 3 to 4 pm 

Brith Lywng-tn, Endell Street, St Gules’s 

Royal Maternity Charity, 31, Finsbury Square 


CONSUMPTION AND CHEST DISEASES 
Royal, City Road 
Brompton For Consumption and Chest Diseases, Fulham Road 


City of London, Victoria Park Visitmg-days Mondays and Thursdays 
from 3 to 5 


FOR LUNATICS 


Bethlehem, Lambeth Road For curable cases of the educated classes 
St Luke's, Old Street, for relief of the middle classes 


FEVER 


London Fever, Liverpool Road. Open at all times for poor persons 
(not paupers) 


OPHTHALMIC 
Royal London, Blomfield Street, Moorfields § Visiting-days Mondays 
and Thursdays, from 3 to 4 
Royal South London, St George’s Circus, Southwark 
Central London, Calthorpe Street, Gray’s Inn Road 
Royal Westminster, Chandos Street, Charing Cross 


DISEASES OF THE SKIN 


Hospital for Diseases of, Stamford Street, Blackfriars 


St John’s, Leicester Square 
British, 56, Great Marlborough Street, East Branch, 12a, Finsbury Sq 


Natvronal Institution, 227, Gray’s Inn Road, and 10, Mitre Street, Aldgate 
Western Dispensary, 17, Duke Street, Manchester Square 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Paralysis, Queen’s Square, Blooms bury. 

Cancer Hospital, Brompton Office, 167, Piccadilly 

Stone and Urinary Diseases, St Peter's, 54, Berners Street 

Smallpox, Metropolitan Asylum District, Stockwell Office, 37, Norfolh 
Street, Strand 

Throat, 32, Golden Square Daily at 130 

Royal Sea Bathing Infirmary, Margate (for Serofula only) 

Female Lock Hospital and Asylum, Harrow Road, Paddington 

London Homeopathie Hospital, 52, Great Ormond Street 

Brompton Homeopathic Dispensary, 68, Fulham Road 


[Ald the above Hospitals recetve cases of Accident and urgent cases at 
any teme | 


PRINCIPAL CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS 


LARRKCYS Mr Low’s “Handbook to the Charities of London” 
CA +) tells us there are more than nine hundred institutions of 
my a& > a benevolent kind in the metropolis, 1t 1s evident that we 
ee can only name a few of the most important 
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The Foundling Hospital, Guilford Street, was founded by Captain 
Coram m 1739 It 1s “an hospital for exposed and deserted 
children” In the committee room are some pictures by Hogarth, 
Reynolds, and Gainsborough 

The French Hospice, Victoma Park, South Hackney, 1s for the 
aid of French Protestant 1efugees 

Magdalen Hospital, Streatham and 19, Gower Street 

The Seaman’s Hospital now occupies the nfirmary m Greenwich 
Hospital 
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Chelsea Hospital—A fine red brick building by Wren, over- 
looking the Thames, founded by Sir Stephen Fox and Tobias Rusbat 
about 1681 for the accommodation of old and disabled soldiers , and 
supported since that time by the army, at a cost of more than 
£8,000,000 , contaiming in addition to the wards, &c, of the hospital 
itself a fine hall and chapel, the most noteworthy objects in which 
are the colours taken in different parts of the world by the British 
army We must also call attention to the altar-piece in the chapel, 
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by Sebastian Ricci, the equestrian portrait of Charles IT, by Verrio 
in the hall, and the bronze statue of the same monarch by Grinling 
Gibbons, in the centre of the large quadrangle 

The Royal Humane Socvety, office 3, Trafalgar Square For the 
recovery of persons from drowning There 1s a receiving house on 
the banks of the Serpentine in Hyde Park 


School and Asylum for the Indwgent Blind, m St George's Fields, 
Lambeth 
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London Society for teaching the Bhnd to read, Upper Avenue 
Road, St John’s Wood 
Asylum for Deaf and Dumb Children, Old Kent Road 
Royal National Lrfeboat Institutzon, John Street, Adelphi 


Socrety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 105, Jermyn 
Street, St James's 


MARKETS 


\ HE principal markets of London are — 
Metropolitan Cattle Market, m Copenhagen Fields 





by The scene here at five o’clock on a Monday morning 18 very 
characteristic Fifteen acres of ground are filled with cattle and 
sheep, mixed up with owners and purchasers The babel of sound 
is indescribable 


Metropolitan Meat Market, Smithfield Designed by Horace Jones 
in the Renaissance style This 1mmense building has been lately 
erected on the site of old Smithfield, the scene of so many events 
of historic interest, and where the once celebrated ‘‘ Bartlemy Fair” 
was held It includes a Poultry Market 

It was in Smithfield that Sir William Wallace, the great Scottish 
chieftain, was executed m 1305, and Roger Mortimer n 1330 Here 
Sir Wilham Walwoith, then Lord Mayor of London, struck down 
the rebel Wat Tyler, and here, in the times of Queen Mary and 
Queen Elizabeth, more than 300 martyrs suffered for then religious 
opmions The stake at which they were burned was fixed near the 
celebrated old church of St Bartholomew 


Covent Garden Market, for fiwt, flowers, and vegetables, 1s a 
little to the north of the Strand This market 1s well worth a visit 
m spring arf summer time, when the flowers are at their best 
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Leadenhall Market, Gracechurch Street, 1s chiefly celebrated for 
poultry, game, &c. The building itself 1s of the meanest descrip- 
tion 


Billingsgate, the great fish market, 1s in Thames Street, a hittle to 
the east of London Bndge This 1s one of the oldest markets of 
London, dating back as far as the fourteenth century The market 
opens at 5 o’clock m the morning 


There are several other local markets of mino1 importance 
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Part VI—NATIONAL MUSEUMS AND PLACKS OF 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


THE TOWER OF LONDON 


Ruxxs or Apmission, &c —The Tower 1s open daily from 10 to 4, 
free on Mondays and Saturdays Visitors may make the circmt of 
the wnner and outer wards, without entering any of the buildings, un- 
accompamed by a guide, and we would recommend them to do so etthe 
before or after gong the usual round with the warder and his party 
The principal entrance to the Tower ws by the Lion Gate on Tower 
Hill Tickets for the Armoury and White Tower (6d) and for the 
Crown Jewels (6d) are to be obtawned wn the office at the entrance 
Guide books may be bought, price 6d Visitors have to wart until a 
party of twelve rs assembled, when they are conducted over the Tower 
by one of the warders, who still wear the costume of the Yeomen of the 
Guard of the tume of Henry VII 


GENERAL SURVEY. 


e+ (twenty minutes’ walk from Mansion House Station, and 
about the same distance from the Royal Exchange), is 
one of the oldest, most picturesque, and most interesting buildings 
of London It was origmally a feudal fortress and palace, then a 
State prison, and 1s now a Government store-house and armoury It 
occupies a space of between twelve and thirteen acres, and consists 
N 
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of a central donjon or keep, 92 feet gh, with walls 16 feet thick, 
known as the White Tower, datmg probably from the time of Wiham 
the Conqueror,—although tradition ascribes 1t to Julius Cesar ,—sur- 
rounded by barracks, armouries, &c , of modern date, enclosed within 
a double line of fortifications, the outer somewhat lower than the 





THE TOWER —A ROYAL VISIT 


mner, and the whole encircled by a moat called the Tower Ditch, 
which 1s now dry, but can still be flooded by the garrison The cas- 
tellated walls date from various periods, having been added from time 
to time by the different monarchs of England In 1841 a fire broke 
out m the Tower, in which many of the modern armouries, &c , were 
destroyed 
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Before joming the warder and his party we will briefly notice the 
principal towers, &c , of the outer and mner wards, few of which are 
shown to visitors Afte: taking a long look from Tower Hull at the 
vast pile of buildmgs rismg gloomily from the river,—the massive 
White Towe1, which bears unmistakable impress of 1ts great antiquity, 
towering above the double circle of ramparts,—we begin our circui® at 
the south-west corner of the fortress with the Middle Tower, formerly 
called the Martin Tower, the principal entiance, this gives access 
to a stone bridge thrown acioss the moat, replacing the ancient diaw- 
bridge, with the Byward Tower at its othe: end, passing beneath 
which we find ourselves in the Outer Ward o1 ballzum, with a narrow 
street which runs round the fortress on our left A little beyond the 
Byward Tower we pass on the right St Thomas's Tower and the 
Trattor’s Gate opening on to the river, so called because by 1t State 
prisoners were brought mto the Towe: This tower and gateway 
were restored m 1866 by Salvin Opposite to themis the Bl ody 
Tower, by which visitois enter the mner ward, but before giving 
up our freedom to the warder let us contmue our progress round 
the outer ward and reach theielics of the Cradle Tower, a vaulted 
gateway much mjured, the uppei portion entirely gone, beyond 
which are the Well Tower, of which the lower part, a vaulted room 
15 feet long by 10 feet wide, alone remains, and the Develzn or Tron 
Gate Tower, a modern erection retamimg some fragments only of the 
old fortification of that name At the south-east corner of the outer 
wall there was formerly a tower leading to an 1ron gate on the other 
side of the moat, and two strong ramparts which coriesponded with 
this tower, called the Brass Mount and the Legge Mount, still exist at 
the north-east and west corners of the outer ward This completes 
our review of the defences of the outer balhum The space between 
1t and the mner ward was formerly almost entirely occupied by the 
buildings of the Royal Mint, which were removed in 1810, when that 
institution migrated to its new home on Tower Hull 

The towers of the mner ward are more numerous than those of the 
outer We gie them m the order of their succession, beginning with 
the Bloody Tower, so called because the murder of the infant sons of 
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Edward IV 1s supposed to have been committed there (1483), this 
1s connected with the Record or Wakefield Tower, m which the 
prisoners taken on the field of Wakefield (1460) were confined , one 
of the most ancient and the largest of the towers of the ramparts, 
ascribed to the time of Wilham Rufus (1087), the massive walls are 
thicteen feet thick, and contam several octagonal 100ms_ In it the 
Records of the nation were formerly kept A little beyond the Record 
Tower, on the night, stood the Lantern Tower, 1ts site now occupied by 
the Military Store Office At the south-east angle of the ner ward, 
opposite to the site of the Tower of the Tron Gate in the outer 
ballium 1s the Salt Tower, a very ancient structure, formerly a prison, 
on the walls of which 1s a zodiac, the work of a certain Hugh Draper, 
of Bnstol, confined for sorcery m 1560 Further on we pass the 
Broad Arrow Tower, now so shut in by buildings as to be scaicely 
recognizable, which was connected with the old palace, and used as 
a pmson, the Jewel or Martin Tower, at the north-east angle of 
the mner ward, opposite the Brass Mount, with the name of Anna 
Boleyn inscribed on one of its walls, m which many prisoners 
were confined in the time of Henry VIII , also used as a stronghold 
for the royal jewels, the Brick Tower, 1m which Lady Jane Grey 
1s said to have been imprisoned, the Bowyer Tower, in which the 
fire of 1841 originated , formerly the residence of the maste: provider 
of the king’s bows, and said to have been the scene of the drowning 
of George, Duke of Clarence, in a butt of Malmsey wine m 1474, 
the Fient Tower, called the Little Hell on account of its narrow 
dungeons, of which the foundations alone are old , the original sti ucture 
having been replaced by a new stone building eaily mn the present 
century, the Devereux Tower, at the north-west angle of the mner 
ward, opposite the Legge Mount, named after Robert Devereux, 
Earl of Essex, the favourite of Queen Elizabeth, who was mprisoned 
in 1t before his execution on Tower Green, the Beauchamp Tower, 
of which full details are given below, 1t being one of those shown to 
visitors, and the Bell Tower, at the south-west angle of the mner 
ward, opposite the Byward Tower of the outer ballium—-so called from 
the alarm bell of the garrison having been once suspended above it 
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—formerly a dungeon, m which the Bishop of Rochester, the Princess 
Ehzabeth, and Lord Nithsdale are said to have been umprisoned 

We now place ourselves under the guidance of the warder, who 
leads us through the Middle Tower, across the bmdge, and under the 
Byward Tower, into the outward bail, and after having noticed the 
Bell Tower, now part of the governor’s house, m which 1s the Council 
Chamber—the scene of the tral of Guy Fawkes and his accomplices 
—St Thomas’s Tower, the Tiaitor’s Gate, &c, to which we have 
already referred, we pass beneath the Bloody Tower, with 1ts grim 
old portcullis above our heads, and enter the mner ward, and, after a 
glance at the massive Record Tower on our night, and at the mner 
buildings of the governor’s house on our left, we follow our guide 
ito the 


Horse Armoury, on the south of the White Towe1, a gallery 150 
feet long by 33 wide, erected in 1826, and contaming a most interest- 
mg and complete collection of ancient arms and armour arranged 
by the late Sr S Meyrick, Mr J R Planché, and Mr Hewitt 

The whole of the middle of the room 1s occupied by a magnificent 
collection of figures on horseback and on foot, in complete suits 
of armour, chronologically aranged, dating from the reign of 
Edward I (1272), to that of James IT (1685), with the armorial 
bearings of the great houses to which they belonged pamted on the 
wall above a row of columns supporting pomted arches which runs 
along the entire length of the gallery behmd the statues These 
figures are so distinctly labelled and are moreover sure to be so care- 
fully pointed out by the warder m attendance, that any detailed 
account of them would be superfluous here, but we may note as 
especially remarkable, an equestiian figure of Hemy VIII ma suit 
of armom belonging to that monarch, with a foot soldier beside him , 
near to which 1s an equestrian figme of Charles Brandon (1520), 
and in a recess in the south wall a second effigy of Henry VUI mn a 
very curious suit of armour, said to have been presented to that 
monarch on his marriage with Catherme of Arragon In glass cases 
are arianged examples of the weapons and mmor details of the armour 
of the same period as the complete suits, all of the greatest value and 
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interest, but, like the statues, so distinctly labelled and admirably ar- 
ranged that we may leave our readers to examine them alone,—only 
begging them to glance up at the windows, which contam specimens 
of ancient stamed-glass, representing scriptural scenes and armorial 
bearings,—before leaving the vestibule at the east end of the gallery 
and ascending the stans, at the foot of these stairs 1s a glass case 
contaming the helmet and girdle of Tippoo Sultan of Mysoue, with 
other Onental trophies 

The stairs give access to an apartment of considerable size, divided 
hy a row of arches into twoparts, the oute: devoted to various trophies 
and relics of great interest, such as the cannon captured at Waterloo, 
kettle-drums taken at Blenhemm, a suit of uniform worn by the 
Duke of Wellington as constable of the Tower, two brass guns 
taken by Geneial Wolfe at Quebec Along the sides of this com- 
partment are suits of armow, and in the northern archway an 
equestrian figure in modern Indian chain armou On a table in the 
centie of the same room is a beautiful model of the Tower The 
mner half of this room 1s filled with speamens of Oriental armour, &c 
TTaying exammed them, we make oui way back to the stans, and 
descending, turn to the left, and find ourselves agam in the Horse 
Armoury, then passmg along a passage 1unning between the aches 
belund the equestman statues and the wall of the gallery we note the 
ramrods, helmets, weapons, stone shot found in the Tower ditch, &c , 
end are conducted thiough a door nealy opposite to that by which 
we entered to the 


White Tower, said to have been built by Gundulph, Bishop of 
Rochester, n the time of William the Conquero , and consisting of 
thiee stories, all of considerable height, several vast vaults on the 
ground floor, and numerous watch towers and turrets on the battle- 
ments In this tower the court of the Plantagenets was held, and it 
1s associated with many stirring memories, some of which will be 
alluded to as we proceed The first room shown in thus celebrated 
old keep 1s 


Queen Elizabeth's Armoury, a small apartment on the first floor, 
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with a vaulted Norman roof,—the distance from the internal walls to 
the windows of which will give some idea of the massive character of 
the masonry of the entire keep,—contaming at the upper end an 
equestrian figure of Queen Ehzabeth, and on foot one of a page in 
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ST JOHN'S CHAPEL IN THF WHITE TOWER 


the costume of her reign, and far more interesting than any fancy 
representation, however good, the actual block on which Lord Lovat 
was beheaded in 1747, the axe with which the Earl of Essex was 
beheaded , #hd numerous instruments of torture, such as the iron 
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collar, called the “ cravat,” thumb-sciews, &c, and a model of a 
rack with a female effigy fastened on to it On the north side 
of this room 1s the low doorway of a cell 10 feet long by 8 wide, 
without windows or means of ventilation of any kind, in which Sir 
Walter Raleigh 1s said to have been imprisoned, and to have written 
his “ History of the World,” and near to the entrance are inscribed 
the names of Rudston, Fane, and Culpepper, who were concerned in 
the rebellion of 1558, which brought Lady Jane Grey to the scaffold 
Leaving Queen Elizabeth’s Armoury, we are next conducted to the 
chapel of St John by a winding stair, at the foot of which 1s a 
tablet marking the spot where the bones of the murdered princes are 
said to have been found. This chapel, i which divine seivice was 
performed for many centuries by a Royal chaplain, 1s situated im- 
mediately above Queen Ehzabeth’s Armoury, and 1s one of the 
best preserved and most teresting specimens of Norman architectuie 
m England It has the semi-circular eastern apse, the massive 
pillars and round arches characteristic of the period of 1ts erection , 
a gallery or triforium runs entirely round it, and hght 1s admitted to 
the nave from the windows in the southern aisle, through the arches 
supporting the triforrum The large room adjoiming the chapel was 
the council room said to have been the scene of the arrest of Lord 
Hastings, when Richard, Duke of Gloucester, burst 1n upon the 
assembled councillors The Council Room and the old Banqueting 
Hall of the Palace beyond are both now used as storehouses for 
small arms The remammg apartments of the White Tower, 
which are not shown to visitors, contam war stores, the stone 
building adjoiming it on the east 1s a military store office used for 
keepmg books, papers, &c, the lower part of which 1s supposed to 
date from the fourteenth, whilst the upper was added early 1n the 
present century 

Leaving the White Tower, we are nowconducted across Tower 
Green, and the exact spot occupied by the scaffold on which Anne 
Boleyn, Catherine of Arragon, Lady Jane Grey, and the Earl of 
Essex were executed, 1s pomted out to us, and looking round we see 
the substantial modern buildings of the Wellington Barracks, built m 
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1845, on the site of the Storehouse erected by William IIL, and 
destroyed in the fire of 1841 , and the church of St. Peter ad Vincula. 


The Beauchamp Tower, the next buldmg shown to visitors, 18 
supposed to have been erected between 1199—1216, and takes its 
name from the fact of Thomas de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, 
having been imprisoned mm it m 1897 On the walls are ver}? m- 
teresting carvings and mscriptions, the work of some of the illustrious 
prisoners who were shut up withm them at various times, mcluding 
Marmaduke Neville, Wiliam Tyrrel, Philip Howard Earl of 
Arundel, John Dudley Earl of Warwick , and many others, several 
of whom have shown genuine artistic skill 


Those who have provided themselves with tickets are next allowed 
to ascend to 


The Jewel House, a small circular room with a cell adjoming 1t,— 
now occupied by the attendant m charge, but probably once a prison,— 
and passing through a narrow passage we find ourselves facing a blaze 
of jewellery on velvet cushions within a huge cage of iron and glass, 
the most noteworthy objects in which are the crown made for the 
coronation of her present Majesty, containing amongst other priceless 
gems, a heart-shaped ruby of immense value, said to have been worn 
by the Black Prince, the golden crown of Edward the Confessor, set 
with diamonds, rubies, pearls, &c , the Prince of Wales’ crown of 
pure gold without jewels , the ancient Queen’s crown, the Queen’s 
diadem , St Edward’s staff, with a round top said to contam a portion 
of the true cross, carned before the monarch at his or her coronation , 
the Royal sceptre, the Queen’s sceptre, various swords of justice, 
coronation bracelets, &c , a golden salt-cellar, said to be a model of 
the Keep of the Tower, a golden spoon, used to receive the sacred 
ol at the coronation, supposed to be the sole existing relic of the 
old regalia, the Royal baptismal font, &c In glass cases m the 
1ecesses of the walls of this room are arranged the msigmia of the 
Order of the Bath, Garter, &c 

The Jewe}) House 1s the last place shown to visitors, and we now 
proceed to give some account of the chapel of St Peter ad Vincula, 
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the church of the Liberty of the Tower, which 1s mteresting rather 
from its melancholy associations than from any architectural beauties 
It 1s asimple stone buildmg erected about 1272, consisting of a chancel, 
nave, and one side aisle, but 1t has been so constantly altered and 
disfigured by restorations, that no idea can now be formed of the 
appearance of the original structure Within its walls rest the muti- 
lated bodies of Lady Jane Grey (1554) and her husband, Lord Guild- 
ford Dudley (1554), Anne Boleyn (1536), Katherme Howard 
(1542), Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex (1600), and the Duke of 
Monmouth (1685), all of whom were beheaded for political reasons 
It 1s also the burial place of Sir Richard Cholmondeley, to whom 
there 1s a fine altar tomb in the chancel, Sir Richard Blount and his 
son Sir Michael Blount, and Sir Allen Apsley, who were successively 
Lieutenants of the Tower, and of Su John Eliot, who died a prisoner 
(1632), and Sir Thomas Overbury, who was poisoned in the Tower 
in 1613 


On Tower Hill, the open space opposite to the principal entrance, 
once stood the scaffold and gallows on which so many piisoners were 
executed, including Bishop Fisher (1535), Su Thomas More (1535), 
the Protector Somerset (1552), Lord Guildford Dudley (1554), Earl 
of Strafford (1641), Archbishop Laud (1643), Algernon Sidney (1683), 
the Duke of Monmouth (1685), and Lord Lovat (1747) 


“ 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY, TRAFALGAR SQUARE 


Ruxes or Apmiss1on —Open free on Mondays, Tuesdays, *Wed- 
nesdays, and Saturdays,—closed to the public on Thursdays and Fridays, 
but open to artists and students provided with tickets Enttrely closed 
throughout the last two weeks of September and the whole of October 
Separate catalogues of the English and Foreign Schools, contammg 
much valuable information, are to be obtained in the gallery 


built between 1832 and 1836, after the designs of Wil- 

aa kins The columns of the portico are from the cele- 
brated Carlton Honse, formerly the residence of the Prince Regent 
The gallery may be said to have been founded im 1824, by the 
purchase by government of thuty-eight pictures collected by M1 
Angerstem Round this nucleus gathered a succession of choice and 
valuable wo1ks bequeathed or purchased at various dates , and at the 
present day, although not very extensive, the National Gallery of 
England 1s scarcely inferior to that of any mm Europe in the intrinsic 
value and beauty of 1ts pictures We must mention the Rev W 
Holwell Carr, Lord Farnborough, J M W Tuine1, and Mi Vernon, 
as having added largely to the collection by their most valuable be- 
quests and the nation owes a debt of gratitude to the second Sir 
Robert Peel, who collected seventy-two pictures, cluding twenty- 
two fine Dutch works, which were sold to the government by his son 
for £75,000 , and also to the late Sur Charles Eastlake and to Mr 
Wornum, the present keeper of the gallery, for the valuable acquisi- 
tions made under the auspices 





The hall of the National Gallery contains a statue of David 
Wilkie, by Samuel Joseph, busts of Mulready and Thomas Stot- 
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hard by Weekes, and a bas-relief by Thomas Banks, all English 
sculptors Ascending the stairs we enter 


Room I, containing specimens of early Italian painting, chiefly of 
the thirteenth century, such as the “ Battle of St Egidio,” by Paolo 
Uccello, one of the first masters to appreciate the value of perspec- 
tive , a Madonna and Child by Duccio, the “ Adoration of the Kings” 
by Fra Angelico, and a “ Madonna and Child” by Cimabue, who 
has been called the founder of modern Itahan pamting 


Room IT, also devoted to the early Italian schools, contains, 
amongst many other interesting works, a “ Madonna and Child,” 
by Benozzo Gozzoh, a “St Sebastian,” Antomo Pollayuolo’s best 
work , a “Madonna and Child with Saints,” by Crivelli, the “Couo- 
nation of the Virgin” with angels and saints, one of the best woiks 
of Andiea Orcagna, “The Marmage of St. Catherine,” by Am- 
brogio Borgognone, and two family portraits by the same mastci , 
a Madonna and Child, with SS Jerome and Sebastian, known as 
the “ Madonna della Rondme,” and a ‘ Madonna and Child with 
Saints,” by Crivelli, the ‘‘ Madonna and Child with SS Jerome and 
Dominic 1n adoration,” by Filippmo Lippi, and above all, Fia 
aAngelico’s magnificent gioup of “Christ surrounded by Angels m 
the midst of the Blessed,’ contaming more than 260 figures, the 
faces of which are all exceedingly beautiful mm form and in expres- 
sion <A magnificent picture ot ‘ The Nativity of Christ,” by Pietro 
della Francesca, has lately been added to this collection, and foi the 
present stands on an easel in the middle of the room 

The lobby between the second and third rooms contaims a marble 
group of “ Hylas and the Water Nymphs,” by Gibson, a ‘Madonna 
and Child,” by Albe:tineli, and a “Madonna and Child,” by 
Lorenzo di Cred: 


Room IIT 1s full of maste:picces by the greatest artists, and 
shares with Rooms IV and V the honour of contammg specimens 
of the works of all the best pamters of the golden age of painting 
(early part of the sixteenth century) In this room we have ove1 
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the door Titian’s “ Rape of Ganymede,” and ranged on the walls his 
“ Bacchus and Ariadne,” “Venus and Adonis,” Correggio’s “ Edu- 
cation of Cupid,” an exquisite example of that great maste1’s won- 
derful chiaroscuro , Sebastiano del Piombo’s world-famous “ Raising 
ot Lazarus,” the principal figure in which 1s after a still-existing de- 
sign by Michael Angelo, Il Romanino’s “ Nativity,” his most cele- 
biated work , Il Moretto’s “ Madonna with Saints,’ Guido Ren1's 
“Susannah and the Elders,” a “St Nacholas,” by Paolo Veronese, 
“Jupiter's Childhood,” by Giulio Romano, the “ Vision of St 
Ifieronymus,” by Parmigiano , “ Susannah and the Elders,” by Lodo- 
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vico Carracci, founder of the Eclectic school, and othe: important 
works by artists of lesser note 


In Room IV the chef attractions are the “Pieta” of Francia, 
the “Virgin and Child, with St Anne and other saints,” by the same 
aitist, of which the “ Pieta” was formerly the lunette or arched 
upper portion, the ‘Ecce Ilomo” of Correggio, Leonardo da 
Viner’s “ Christ disputing with the Doctors,” the authenticity of 
which has been much disputed , Giovanni: Bellim's portrait of Doge 
Leonardo: Loredano, an altar-piece by Pietro Perugino, repre- 
senting the Madonna and Infant Chmist, the archangel Michael, and 
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the archangel Raphael and Tobias, a Virgin and Child, with St 
John the Baptist and Mary Magdalene, by Andrea Mantegna, a 
portrait of Ariosto, by Titian, and a “ Madonna,” by Pollajuolo 


Room V contams a number of small Italian pictures of great 
value, such as the Aldobrandim or Garvagh “Holy Family,” “St 
Cathe.me of Alexandria,” and the “Vision of a Kmght,” all by 
Raphael, the ‘“‘ Head of the Saviour,” by Antonello da Messina, 
the “ Annunciation,” by Filppmo Lippi, a “Portrait of Andrea del 
Saito,” by himself, an unfinished sketch of the “ Entombment,” by 
Michael Angelo, the “‘Holy Family” of Correggio, known as the 
““Vierge au Panier,” and the lately acquired ‘“ Triumph of Scipio,” 
or the “ Reception of the Phrygian Mother of the Gods amongst the 
recognized Divinities of the Roman State,” an extremely fine work 
in chiaroscuro by Andrca Montegna 


Room VI contains examples of the later Italian and Spanish 
schools, including the ‘‘ Rape of the Sabine Women,” by Gimhio 
Romano , the ‘ Ecce Homo,” by Guido Ren, “St John and the 
Lamb,” and a “Holy Family,” by Murillo, a“ Kneehng Fran- 
cuiscan,”’ by Zurbaran, ‘ Christ appearing to Peter after Hhs 
Resuirection,” by A Carracu, a “Wild Boar Hunt,’ and an 
‘“‘ Adoration of the Shepherds,” by Velasquez, a ‘“ Landscape,” by 
Salvator Rosa, and Canaletti’s “ Grand Canal, Venice ” 


Room VII 1s devoted to works of the French and German schools, 
and contams a fine series of landscapes by Claude, such as his ‘“‘Sea- 
port at Sunset,” the “‘ Marnage of Isaac and Rebecca,” the “Sea- 
port with the Queen of Sheba,” and the “ Embarkation of St 
Ursula,” amongst which, m obedience to Turner’s will, are hung 
two of that artist's greatest works, the “Sun rismg m a Mist,” and 
“ Dido buildmg Carthage” Of the remamig pictures in this room 
the most important are the ‘Death of the Virgin,” by Martin 
Schoen, the “‘ Madonna and Child,” by Memling , an “Interior, with 
portraits of J Arnolfini and his wife,” by J Van Eyck, and several 
fine landscapes by G Poussin, of which “Dido and AXpeas,” and 
‘“‘ Abraham and Isaac,” are especially remarkable 
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Room VIII contains an extremely fine and valuable collection of 
Dutch and Flemish paintings, of which we can only name the prin- 
cipal the “Translation of St Hubert,’ by Dierick Bouts, a 
“ Sunny Landscape on the Rhine,” and a “ Portrait of a Gentleman,” 
by Albert Cuyp, the “Rape of the Sabines,” a “Landscape with 
Chateau,” the “Brazen Serpent,” and the “Judgment of Paris,” 
all by Rubens, the “Portrait of Gevartius,” and “The Emperor 
Theodosius refused admission into the Church by St Ambrose,” both 
by Vandyck , an “ Old Woman’s Head,” “Chnst blessing Little 
Children,” a ‘“ Portrait of a Gentleman,” and the ‘“ Woman taken in 
Adultery,” all by Rembrandt, the ‘“‘ Courtyard of a Dutch House,” 
by De Hooghe , the “ Officer’s Halt,” and the “Interior of a Stable,” 
both by Phihp Wouvermans , the ‘ Meeting of the Members of the 
Congress of Munstei,” by G Terburg, the “ Players at Tric-Trac,” 
the “Boors Drinkmg,” the ‘‘ Miseis, 0. Money Changers,” and 
several other fine works by Temers, a “ Village Scene,” by Isaac 
van Ostade, the “Music Master,” by Jan Steen, the “ Poulterer’s 
Shop,” by G Douw, the “ Avenue of Middelharnis,” by Hobbema, 
and a “ Landscape with Cattle,’ by Paul Potter Ruysdael, 
Wynants, Snyders, A and W Vandervelle, Gaspar Netscher, and 
Jan Lingelbach, are also well represented 

Opening out of the lobby, between Rooms VII and VIII, 1s the 
Octagon Room, devoted to the works of the early German schools, 
such as the “ St Veronica” of William of Cologne, and the “ Pre- 
sentation in the Temple,” by Israel van Meckenen The same 
room also contains the only Greuze in ow national collections—the 
‘“‘ Head of a Girl” 


Room IX 1s entirely filled with Turner’s early works, bequeathed 
by himself to the nation, of which the most characteristic are 
‘“* Jineas with the Sibyl ,” ‘‘ A Frosty Mornmg im a Ploughed Field ,” 
‘‘ A Blacksmith’s Forge ,” the “ Decline of Carthage ,” the “ Death 
of Nelson,” “ Calais Pier ,” the “‘ Shipwreck ,” and “Spithead ” 


Room X contams Turner’s later works, also bequeathed to the 
nation by the artist, mcluding his ‘Ram, Steam, and Speed ,” 
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“ Ulysses deriding Polyphemus,” “The Fighting Témérare tugged 
to her last Berth,” the “Bumal of Wilkie,” “Childe Harold’s 
Pilgrimage ,” “The ‘Sun of Vemce’ gomg to Sea” (the “Sun of 
Venice ” 1s the name of a fishmg-boat), “Van Tromp,” the “ Ap- 
proach to Venice,” and “ Fort Ruysdael ” 


Reom XI 1s devoted to a series of fine examples of the British 
schools of painting, such as the s1x pictures known as the “ Marriage 
2 la Mode,” the greatest work of Hogarth, the “Infant Samuel,” 
“ Studies of Angels’ Heads,” the “‘ Graces,” the “‘ Age of Innocence,” 
and the “Holy Family,” and portraits of Wiliam Wyndham, Lord 
Ligomer, and Sir W Hamilton, all by Su Joshua Reynolds, the 
“Village Festival,” the “ Blind Fiddler,” the “ Newsmonger,” and 
“ John Knox Preaching,” all by Wilkie, “The Cornfield,” by 
Constable , “Sancho and the Duchess,” and “Uncle Toby and 
Widow Wadman,” both by Leshe, portraits of Mrs Siddons, 
“Orpm, parish clerk of Bradford,” and the “Bailie Family,” by 
Gainsborough , with the “ Market Cart ” and the “‘ Watering Place,” 
by the same artist, ‘‘ Happy as a King,” by Collins, “ Yorick and 
the Grisette,” by Newton, ‘‘ Antony and Cleopatra,” by Stothard , 
“The Last In,” and “Crossing the Brook,” both by Mulready , 
“View on the Banks of the Arno, near Rome,” by Wilson, a “ Greek 
Girl,” by Sir Charles Eastlake, “The Sleepmg Bloodhound,” 
““Shoemg the Bay Mare,” “ Alexander and Diogenes,” and “A 
Dialogue at Waterloo,” all by Landseer 


Several rooms have been lately added to the National Gallery, 
and will shortly be opened to the public The trustees of the 
National Gallery are in possession of many umportant works of art 
which, for want of wall-space, they canaot at present display 
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THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 
Great Russert Street, BLoomssury 


Ruxres or Apmission —The Britsh Museum ts open free from the 
9th of May to 8th August inclusive, on Mondays from 10 to 8, on 
Wednesdays and Fridays from 10 to 6, on Saturdays from 12 to 8, 
from the 9th to 31st August inclusive, on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays, from 10 to 6, on Saturdays from 12 to 6, during the re- 
mainder of the year the hours of admission are from 10 to 4 

The museum is closed from January 1 to 7, May 1 to 7, September 
1 to 7 wncluszve, on Ash- Wednesday, Good Friday, and Christmas Day 

The Reading Room is open daily from 9 tll dusk, except on Satur- 
days, when it closes at 5 Admission may be obtained by application in 
writing to the Principal Lnbrarvan, stating the name, age, address, and 
occupation of the writer, and accompanied by a recommendation from 
a householder in London Readers must be at least 21 years of age 

Artists are admitted to study wn the galleries from 9 to 4 every day 
except Saturday 

The Medal and Print Rooms can only be seen by special permission, 
and the latter 1s entrely closed on Saturday 

A general guide to the museum, price 6d , and separate descriptions 
of the various collections may be bought in the museum 


MI HNERAL SURVEY —The British Museum, one of the 
@ most important national institutions in London, originated 
% in a private collection, made by Sir Hans Sloane, of ob- 
Jects of natural history and art, with an extensive library 
of books and manuscripts, said to have cost ther owner £50,000 ; 
which he offered to the government on his death, on condition that 
£20,000 should first be paid to his family Thuis condition was fulfilled, 
and the collections, together with the Hanleian and Cottonian hbraries 
acquired alfout the same time, were removed to Montague House, 
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Bloomsbury, which was purchased for £10,250 The new stitution, 
to which the name of the British Museum was given, was opened mn 
1759. As donations and purchases poured in upon it, the museum 
soon outgrew its first home, and after the arrival of the Egyptian 
antiquities in 1801, and the Townley marbles in 1805, 1t became 
necessary to think of new buildings, and plans were prepared by Sir 
Robert Smirke, but nothmg was done towards their erection until 
1823, when the eastern wing of the present building was constructed 
for the Library of George III, presented by George IV The 
building, which 1s in the form of a square, was not finished until 
1847. The Tonic order of architecture 1s adopted The chief 
front, that towards Russell Street, presents a facade 370 feet 
long, and has a fine central portico, consisting of a double range of 
columns, with a pediment enriched with allegorical sculpture, repre- 
senting the Progress of Civilization, by Westmacott At either end 
of the museum are the residences of the chief officers of the establish- 
ment 

Many additions have been made to the original plan The central 
quadrangle has been filled in by the magnificent Reading Room, and 
galleries have been added for the accommodation of the ever-increas- 
ing collections A new building is mm progress at South Kensing- 
ton, to which the natural history collections will shortly be removed 
The contents of the museum at present include one of the finest 
hbranes of prmted books im the world, a most valuable collection 
of MSS, Oriental antiquities, British and medieval antiquities, 
and ethnographical specimens, Greek and Roman antiquities, the 
most complete seres in existence, coms and medals, prints and 
drawings, natural history collections, second only m importance and 
extent to those m Paris; maps, charts, and topographical drawings, 
and in the Pimt Room a magnificent collection of the finest engrav- 
ings of all ages 

The management of the museum 1s vested in a body of Trustees, of 
whom the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, and the 
Speaker of the House of Commons are the chief The Principal 
Labranian 1s also Secretary to the Trustees, the collections are 
divided into twelve departments, each in charge of a keeper 
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4 


Entrance Hall —Entermg the museum by the chief portico we 
find ourselves in the grand hall, containmg Roubuilac’s ideal statue 
of Shakespeare, and one of Sir Joseph Banks, by Chantrey We 
propose commencing our tour of the collections with the Depart- 
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ment of Antiquities, entered by a doorway on the left of the hall, 
close to the principal entrance 


The Rowan Gallery contams Roman antiquities discovered 
m Great Britam, including a remarkable altar and several sarco- 
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phagi; a series of Roman bust portraits in chronological order, some 
very fine, and a few bust portraits of celebrated Greeks Next m 


order are the three 


Greco-Roman Rooms, devoted to statues, busts, and bas-relefs 
of the late Greek school, known as the Greco-Roman, including, 
in the first room, a fine head of Minerva, a statue of Diana 
Triformis, Apollo from the Farnese Palace, &c , 1n the second 
room, the celebrated ‘“ Townley Venus,” from Ostia, the beautiful 
head formerly called the ‘ Townley Dione,” &c , and in the 
third room, a great variety of statues, busts, and reliefs, mcluding 
the tablet m relief of the “ Apotheosis of Homer,” the beautiful 
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female bust called ‘“ Clytie,” and others The staircase adjommg 
this room leads to the Greco-Roman Basement Room, contammg a 
series of sculptures, &c, of secondary importance, and collections 
of tesselated pavements and mosaics. After examming these we 
1eturn and enter the 


Lycian Room by a door on the left, containing a series of monu- 
ments from the ancient cities of Lycia, mn Asia Minor, brought 
to England by Sir Charles Fellowes between 1842-46, some of them 
dating from as early as the sixth century Bc , the most noteworthy 
being the bas-reliefs from the Harpy tomb, representing dhe myth of 
the carrying off of children by Harpies, the arrangement and execu- 
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tion of which are purely Greek , and a long series of sculptures and 
architectural details of an Ionic peristyle buildmg, a restored 
model of which 1s placed in the same room Next im order 1s the 
Mausoleum Room, contammg the remains of the celebrated mau- 
soleum from Halcarnassus, dedicated by Artemisia (about 352 nc ) 
to the memory of her husband Mausolos of Caria, one of the most 
magnificent monuments of the kmd ever erected, it consist€d of 
a basement sixty-four feet high surmounted by a pyramid, on the 
apex of which was a colossal group standmg m a chariot of white 
marble Scopas, Leochares, Bryaxis, and Timotheus, the fow 
greatest artists of the age, are said to have taken part in its con- 
struction From the Mausoleum Room we pass into the 


Elgin Room, contammg the most valuable collection m the world 
of specmens of Greek art at its best period, which were biought to 
England by the Earl of Elgin, and purchased from lim by Parliament 
in 1816 for the sum of £35,000 They consist piincipally of sculptm es 
from the Temple of the Parthenon, the Erechtheum, and the Temple 
of the Wingless Victory, all on the Acropolis of Athens The 
Parthenon was built about 440 Bc All the sculptural decoration: 
weie by Phidias A model of this temple, as 1t was in the seventeenth 
century, should be exammed 

The sculptmes from the Parthenon include portions of several o! 
the statues from the pediments, the most important being the 
Theseus or Hercules , upper parts of the torsos of Neptune, Mimerva, 
and Iris, torsos of Cecrops, King of Attica, Ceres, and Proserpime, 
the Fates, heads of the horses of Hyperion, and one of the horses 
of the Night, the last named and the Theseus aie the most perfect, 
fifteen. metopes o1 tablets from the fireze, 1epresentmg combats 
between Greeks and Centauis, and a large portion of the frieze ot 
the outa: walls of the cella (as the sanctuary within the colounade 
was called), which occupied a space of 524 feet in the original build- 
ing, the remains in the museum bemg 249 feet m extent All these 
works, broken and mutilated though they be, are still instinct with a 
high degige of vitahty and energy, and their artistic perfection m 
balance and grouping are alike unrivalled The remains from the 
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Erechtheum, the best existing example of the Ionic order in Greece, at 
the north end of the Elgin room, although not equal to those of the 
Parthenon, are still extremely beautiful They consist of one of 
the Canephorw supporting the south-west portico, a column, and a 
considerable portion of the frieze The sculptures from the Temple 
of the Wingless Victory are on the east wall of the same room, 
abové the frieze of the Parthenon We must also call attention to 
the colossal draped statue of Dionysos, formely on the top of the 
choragic monument of Thrasyllos at Athens (Bc 320), a hife- 
sized statue of Eros, and a torso of Asklepios Ina room at the 
north end of that under notice 1s a colossal lion from Cnidus, 
supposed to be of very early date, and to have surmounted a Doric 
tomb The door on the east gives access to the 


Hellenic Room, contaming numerous Grecian antiquities of various 
dates, the most umportant of which are twenty-thiee slabs of a 
marble frieze sculptured m mezzo-relievo found amongst the ruins 
of the Temple of Apollo Epicurius, near the ancient Phigalia in 
Arcadia The plaster casts of celebrated antique sculptures im this 


room are also very interesting The last side of thus 100m opens 
into the 


Assyrian Galleries, consisting of three long narrow apartments, 
with a fourth room crossing the southern end, in which are arranged 
the collections of sculptures excavated by Mr Layaid in 1847-50, and 
Mr Rassam and Mr Loftus in 1853-55, on the site of the ancient 
Nineveh, with several important bas-reliefs found recently by Mr 
G Smith, together with the engraved tablets, the mmscriptions on 
which have recently led to important discoveries respecting ancient 
traditions of the Deluge and the early history of mankind 

It will be well, m orde: to avoid any break in the lustonic 
sequence of the sculptures, to pass through the Nimroud Central 
Saloon after leaving the Greek galleries, and enter the 


Kouyunk Gallery, containmg the celebiated series of bas-reliefs, 
dating from the sixth and seventh centuries Bc, brought to Eng- 
land in 1849-50 by Mr Layard from the supposed palaée of Senna- 
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cherib at Kouyunyk, on the site of the ancient Nimeveh, in the 
centre of this room 1s an obelisk covered with small bas-reliefs re- 
presenting the great deeds of Assur-izir-pal, the predecesso: of 
Sennachertb, and five cases on the table contam minor excavated 
Assylian objects We may now return to the 


Nimroud Central Saloon, in which begins the semes of sculjtures — 
brought from Nimroud by Mr Layard in 1847 and 1850, including a 
number of slabs, &c , from the supposed palace of Essarhaddon, the 
gon of Sennacherib (seventh century pc), the principal bemg a 
bas-relief, representing the evacuation of a town, &c, the colossal 
head of a human-headed bull, and opposite to these, other slabs of 
equal interest from the central building at Nimroud, and the cele- 
brated small obelisk in black marble, discovered near Kalah Shergat, 
engraved with ten lines of the cuneiform character, and sculptured 
with twenty bas-reliefs, representing the offering of tribute to the 
king The doo: on the south of this room leads into the 


Nimroud Gallery, the bas-reliefs un which are a continuation of 
those just noticed, and include hunting and battle scenes, several re- 
presentations of religious rites, the passage of a river, &c The 
table-cases in this room contain small objects discovered at Nimroud, 
including some very interesting ivory carvings, engraved tablets, &c 
At the north-west corne: of this gallery a door gives access to the 


Assyrian Side Room, containing a miscellaneous collection of 
Assyrian sculptures, mostly presented by Mr Rassam, connected with 
which 1s the Assyrian Basement Room, reached by a staircase, and 
contaming a number of bas-rehefs, which date from the latest and 
best period of Assyrian art, and are remarkable for their great delicacy 
of execution, and freedom of groupmg Returning and recrossing 
the Nimroud Gallery, we now gain the Assyrzan Transept, containing 
the contmuation of the sculptures in the Nimroud Gallery already 
noticed, with some casts and sculptures from the Palace of Persepolis 
(about 500 Bc ), casts of Pehlevi scriptions at Hadj: Abad, cases 
of antiquitles from Cyprus, and above all im the Khorsabad Com- 
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partment, on the east side, several monuments from the Palace of 
Sargina (about 721 8c) In the centre of this room 1s a seated 
figure of Shalmaneser, found fifty niles beyond Nimroud by Mr 
Layard We now pass through a door in the north side of the 
transept just examined, and enter ‘the 


Egyptian Gallertes, the collections m which vary mm date from 
2000 to 640 Bc, and are the most extensive and complete m any 
country of Europe They were brought from Memphis, Thebes, 
Alexandria, and Cairo. We now enter the 


Southern Gallery, contammg remams of the Ptolemaic or Greek 
period, including the celebrated Rosetta Stone, on which is an in- 
scription in three languages, the hieroglyphic, demotic or enchorial, 
and Greek, which was the key to the mterpretation of the hiero- 
glyphics , with monuments of several of the latest dynasties, mclud- 
mg a fine sandstone group of a male and female seated In the 


Central Saloon the monuments are of the age of Rameses II 
(Sesostris), cluding the colossal head of the Young Memnon from the 
Memnonium at Thebes, and a granite statue of Rameses II , which are 
among the finest existing relics of Egyptian sculpture The sculptures 
m the 


Northern Gallery chiefly belong to the eighteenth dynasty, and 
mclude two red granite hons from Mount Barkal, several colossal 
heads, a four-sided monument with bas-relefs of Thothmes III, the 
god Muntra and the goddess Athor, &c In the central recess at 
the east side of this gallery 1s the Tablet ot Abydos, which 18 of 
great historical value, and along the same wall are several extremely 
valuable specimens of Egyptian painting, 1.epresenting various scenes 
of ancient Egyptian hfe The 


Northern Vestibule contains monuments of the first twelve 
dynasties of Egyptian monarchs, utluding some of the casing stones 
of the pyramids, adjoming which 1s the North-West Statrcase, on 
which are arranged Egyptian papyri, showmg the three varieties of 
Egyptian writing, hieroglyphic, hieratic, and demotic “ Ascending 
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the staircase, we enter the Egypizan Ante Room, m which are various 
casts from Egyptian bas-reliefs, and turnmg to the mght we find our- 
selves in the 


First Egyptian Room, contammng the smaller Egyptian antiquities, 
divided ito three sections the religious, civil, and sepulchral, the 
first mcluding a number of figures of divinities m wood, stone, br@nze, 
silver, gold, porcelain, &c , the second, figures of kings or officials in 
bronze, ivory, or wood, household furniture, articles of dress, &c , 
vases in great variety, mcluding painted carthenware, alabaster, 
steatite, and bronze,—many covered with hieroglyphics,—articles ot 
food, armour and weapons, agricultural implements, musical imstru- 
ments, &c , and the third, numeious mummies, some of men and 
women, others of sacred animals, such as bulls, rams, and crocodiles , 
sarcophagi, ornaments, amulets, and scarabs1, found with the mum- 
mies In the 


Second Egyptian Room are sepulchral tablets, vases, wooden cofhns, 
figures of the gods, the outer coverings of mummies, &c, the con- 
tinuation of the sepulchral section in the first room, ranged along thc 
east side, and in the table-cases , the latter also contammg specimens 
of tiles, Egyptian glass, objects from the Christian period of Egypt, 
&c , whilst the whole of the west side 1s devoted to the 


Glass Collections, the finest portion of which was bequeathed to 
the museum mn 1868 by Mi Fehx Slade These valuable collections 
include Roman and Anglo-Saxon glass found m England, Oriental 
glass, ancient Greek and Roman vases, fragments of Karly Chistian 
designs discovered mm the catacombs, mosaics, numerous example 
of old Venetian glass, with specimens of Ficnch, Spamsh, Geiman, 
and English workmanship of different dates The same room con- 
tains the Witt Collection, illustrative of antique baths, mcluding tiles, 
oil vases, specimens of Roman glazed pottery and 1ed ware, and of 
Early Itahan and Etruscan pottery The next two rooms, known 
as the 


Vase Roéms, contain amost valuable and instructive series of painted 
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fictale vases found in tombs in Italy, Greece, &c , a guide to these 
pointing out the most remarkable, may be purchased for one penny 
In the second room we must call special attention to a series of 
kraters 1n table-cases A and C, and to an amphora in table-case D 
Next in order 1s the 


Bronze Room, contaming a collection of Greek, Etruscan, and 
Roman bronzes, chronologically arranged, those in the western half 
being Etruscan and archaic, and those in the eastern Roman or 
Greco-Roman We may point out as especially remarkable the series 
of archaic specimens in case B= =The next room, known as the 


British and Medieval Room, 1s devoted to antiquities found in 
Great Britain and Ireland, and to British and foreign Early 
Christian and medieval remams The British antiquities include 
examples of the so-called stone, bronze, and zron periods , Roman 
antiquities found in Britain, and Anglo-Saxon antiquities of great 
variety, such as flint, stone, and bronze implements, weapons, 
pottery, coins, ornaments, &c Between this room and the Ethno- 
graphical, 1s a door leading into the 


Gold Ornament Room, which 1s kept locked, the visitor having 
to ring the bell to gain admission, this should on no account be 
passed over, as in addition to a most interesting series of gold orna- 
ments of every country and period, 1t contains the world-famous 
Portland Vase, which was found m a marble sarcophagus in the 
Monte del Grano, near Rome, this was some years ago broken by a 
maniac, but has been most successfully restored We may also call 
attention to the Greek and Roman imtaglios and cameos In the 
passage leading to this room 1s a case of electrotype copies of Greek 
coins of gieat interest The next apartment 1s the 


Ethnographical Room, contaming a very extensive collection of 
antiquities and modern objects, ulustrative of the African, Asiatic, 
American, New Zealand, Melanesian, and Australian races, including 
weapons, wearing apparel, implements of various kinds, musical m- 
struments, ornaments, pottery, sculptures, bronzes, idol scanoes, &c , 
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geographically arranged Owing to want of space the pre-historic 
and ethnographical collections bequeathed to the museum by Mr 
Henry Christy, are for the present at 103, Victoma Street, West- 
minster ‘They may be seen on Fridays from 10to4 Tickets to 
be obtained 1n the hall of the Bntish Museum They include objects 
from all parts of the world, some of great value 

We have now completed ow tour of the department of antiquities, 
and will next take the Natural History collections, which may be 
entered fiom the Ethnogiaphical Room, o1 from the principal stair- 
case leading up fiom the Entrance Tall Entermg the Zoolugtcal 
Galleries fiom the stairs, we begin with 


1 The Central Saloon, devoted to antelopes, goats, sheep, bats, 
and some few of the larger mammalia, including a gorilla family from 
Africa, some giraffes from the same country, and a moise or walrus 
from the Arctic Ocean Above the wall cases are the horns of 
different species of oxen From this room we pass into 


2 The Southern Zoological Gallery, the wall-cases of which 
contain a further collection of hoofed quadrupeds, including oxen, 
deei, camels, llamas, ho1ses, a most imteresting series of 1a1¢ ante- 
lopes, such as the gigantic eland, the striped strepsice1os, and the 
nylghau, several vaiietics of armadillo, mams, sloth, & The 
centre of this 100m 1s occupied by the Indian rhinoceros, the 
African luppopotamus, the Cape buffalo, and the celebrated wild 
Chilmgham bull We next enter 


3 The Mammalia Salovn, the wall cases of which contain speci- 
mens of the primates, or foui-handed beasts, wncluding monkeys of 
the Old and New Would of evciy variety, lemurs, &c , cainivo1ous 
quadrupeds of all sorts and sizes, maisupial animals, mcluding the 
petauni, or flying phalangeis, the dwarf opossum mouse, kangaroos, 
&e , seals of several kinds, glres, or gnawing animals, such as the 
capybara of Ametica, the trowel-tailed beaver, &c In the table 
cases of this are arranged fine specumens of the chief varieties of 
corals, whilst sponges ae eahibited in upright cases above these 
From this safoon we pass into 


‘ 
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4. The Eastern Zoological Gallery, the wall cases of which con- 
tath collections of berds, mcluding diurnal and nocturnal birds of 
prey, perching birds, slender-billed birds, passerine birds, including 
birds of paradise of extreme beauty and rarity, climbing, galh- 
naceous, wading, web-footed birds, &¢ Amongst the perching birds 
we would call especial attention to the hoopoes and sunbirds of 
Africa and Asia, and the humming-birds of America (cases 43 to 47) 
Cases 107 to 109, contaimmmg ostriches, emus, cassowarics, and 
specimens of the apteryx, the wingless bird of New Zealand, are 
also of great value and interest Opposite No 108 1s a glass case 
m which 1s the skeleton of the extinct dodo, and in case 108 1s 
a picture of the lvmg bird, said to have been pamted from 
the hfe m the island of Mauritius, the native home of its race 
The larger table cases of this room contain a collection of the shells 
of molluscous anmals of every variety, and some very rare examples 
of small quadrupeds, including the aye-aye of Madagascar, and the 
chlamydophorous from Chi In the small wall table cases are various 
specimens exhibiting the structure, disease, deformities, &c , of shells 
We now pass into the 


Northern Zoological Gallery, and find in 


Room J a collection of nests of birds, specimens of the meta- 
morphoses of insects, their nests, structures, &c, and on the walls 
examples of the larger reptiles, m 


Room II stuffed specimens of exotic reptiles, and batrachia of a 
great variety in the wall cases, and 1n the table cases the hard parts 
of radiated animals, cluding the sea eggs, sea stars, &c 


Rooms ITI, IV, and V accommodate the 


British Zoological Collection —In Room III the wall cases 
contain mammalia, birds, mcluding the Great Auk, now extinct, 
reptiles, fishes, &¢ The larger vertebrates, such as whales, are 
suspended on the walls, and large skeletons of fishes are ranged 
along the tops of the table cases, in which are the eggs of birds, a 
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series of annulose-tinimals, external skeletons of molluscs, &c , and 
in one or two cases specially fitted up for their reception extraordmary 
examples of salmonoids 


In Room IV we have 1m the wall cases a stuffed collection of bony 
fishes of & great variety, and in the table cases, sects, crustacea, 
annulose animals, &c : 


Room V contains in the wall cases ganoids and cartilagmous 
fishes, &c , and in the table cases, sponges, &c 


nh 


We now enter the 


Gallery of Minerals and Fossils, known as the North Gallery, 
which runs parallel with the zoological galleries and 1s divided mto 
six rooms The fossils are arranged partly m zoological and partly 
in geological sequence in the wall cases throughout the gallery, 
begining in Room J with the fossil plants, and gomg gradually up 
through the long series of fossil fishes, reptiles, &c , to the remains 
of mammala Rooms V and VI are completely occupied by 
fossils, wncluding the skeleton of the Megatherium, paits of thc 
Dinothe11um, and above all, the fossil! human skeleton fiom Gua- 
daloupe, West Indies The table cases in Rooms I to IV contam 
collections of minetals, and those in Rooms V and VI the fossil re- 
mains of invertebrate animals 

The collection of mimerals, contamed in sixty large table cases, 
18 so admirably arranged, and so clearly Jabelled that any de- 
tails here are unnecessary At the castern end of Room I are two 
small cases containing an important collection of meteorites, includ- 
ing the great aerolite that fell at Parnallee, m Madras, on the 28th 
February, 1857, the Sidenolite mass found in Bohemia in 1861, and 
that found at Cranbourne near Melbourne, in Australia 

We have still to examine the Botanical Collections, which are 
arranged in two rooms entered from the eastern side of the Central 
Zoological Saloon, or from the Mammalia Saloon Then number 
renders 1t impossible to attempt any account of them here, but we 
may add that the table cases in the centre of the first room contam 
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selected typical specimens of the principal vegetable families, whilst 
the main collections are ranged along the walls, beginning on the 
left on entering the first room with the fungi, alge, lichens, and so 
forth, gradually ascending through the various stages of vegetable 
development till the highest forms are reached 

We have now examined the two principal departments open to 
general visitors, but the Grenville Room, the Manuscript Room, 
and the Royal Library may also be seen on public days 


The Grenville Room 1s entered by a door on the eastern side of 
the hall between the statues of Shakespeare and Sir Joseph Banks 
It contains the library bequeathed in 1847 by the Right Honourable 
Thomas Grenville, consistng of 20,240 volumes _In two table cases 
on the left-hand side of this room are displayed several most valu- 
able specimens of Block Books.1e, books printed from carved 
blocks of wood on one side of the leaf only, before the mvention of 
movable types Ina recess onthe southern side of this library 1s a 
marble bust of the donor by Conoll Next 1s the 


Manuscript Room, contamimg cases of autographs of emment 
men, original charters, including Magna Charta and others, dating 
from Anglo-Saxon times, Oriental manuscripts of great vanety , 
ornamental bindings, ulummated MSS , early Bibhcal MSS , his- 
torical deeds and papyri, photographic prints from MSS and 
charters, seals of sovereigns, ecclesiastical dignitaries, barons, &c 
From the Manuscript Room we pass on to the 


King’s LInbrary, built for the reception of the books collected by 
George III and presented to the nation by George IV , many of which 
are very rare, whilst others are remarkable for their eventful history. 
Some of the most valuable and noteworthy are arranged in six 
table cases, those on the left of the room ilustratmg the early 
history of printing, whilst those on the nght are noticeable for some 
exceptional beauty or pecuharity of type, biding, or illustration In 
the same room are displayed select specimens of the splendid col- 
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lection of prints bequeathed to the nation by Mr Felix Slade, &c , 
which are chronologically arranged, begmning m Table Case I-A 
with impressions on paper from the mielli of Perugino da Cesena, 
F Raibohm, Baldim, and others, succeeded by examples of the 
work of Andrea Mantegna, Marc Antonio Rammondi, Martin Schon- 
gauer, Israel van Meckenen, Albert Durer, Aldegrever, Viagile 
Solis, Wenceslas Hollar, Lucas van Leyden, Goltz1us, Rembrandt, 
Paul Potter, A Van de Velde, K du Jardin, N Berghem, A van 
Ostade, Dusart, Jacques Callot, J G Wille, and other great foreign 
masters, fitly closing with specimens of the English school, including 
a long series of works by Hogarth, several by John Raphael Smith, 
William Faithorne, and Bartolozzi 


We have now noticed all those portions of the British Museum 
which are open to the general public and proceed to give some account 
of the 


Reading Room and Libraries, to which holders of tickets alone 
are admitted The Reading Room itself occupies the central 
quadrangle of the hollow square formed by the buildings of the 
museum, and was erected by Mr Sydney Smirke on a plan sug- 
gested by Mr Panizzi It 1s circulai, and 13 built chiefly of iron 
with brick arches between the principal supports A corridor for 
hightmg and ventilation, about 28 feet wide, runs round the entire 
circumference, and the whole 1s surmounted by a dome 106 feet 
high and 140 feet n diameter The shelves consist of iron plates 
edged with wamscot, which are no less than three miles in extent 
Three hundred readers can be comfortably accommodated at a 
time, each one being provided with a chair, desk, inkstand, &c 
There are separate tables for ladies 

The principal entrance to the Reading Room 1s from the hall of 
the museum, on either side of the passage leading to it are the 
ladies’ and gentlemen’s cloak-rooms, the room for the registration of 
copyrights, the assistants’ room, the room in which reading tickets 
are issued argl renewed, &c 

The printed books mm the British Museum Library at present ex- 
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ceed half a million m number, which does not imclude the tracts, 
pamphlets, and manuscripts, the number of which cannot be com- 
puted The Readmg Room alone contams some 80,000 volumes 


The Manuscrepts, which are accommodated m several rooms in the 
south-east angle of the buildimg, nclude—1 the Sloanean, 2 the 
Coténvan, contammg the Durham Book, a copy of the Latin Gospels 
with a Saxon gloss, date about 800, 3 the Harleran, with one of 
the earhest copies of the Odyssey, 4 the Royal Library Manu- 
scripts, with the “ Codex Alexandrmus,” a MS of the Bible of the 
fifth century and the “ Basihcon Doron” of James I, in his own 
writing, 5 the Lansdowne, chiefly historical, 6 the Hargrave, 
mostly legal, 7 the Burney, with a very carly copy of the Thad, 
8 the Howard Arundel, chiefly relatmg to the history and language 
of the English people, 9 the Orvental, consisting of very valuable 
Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopic, and other codices, and 10. Miscellaneous, 
including a charter of Wilham the Conqueror, a mortgage deed 
signed by Shakespeare, the MS of Scott's “ Kenilworth,” and many 
other valuable xelics 


The Print Room of the museum, which 1s not usually shown to 
visitors, 18 entered by a doorway half-way up the staircase leading 
from the Egyptian Galle11es to the northern Zoological Gallery It 
contains a most valuable collection of origmal diawings by Fra 
Angelico, Perugmo, Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Michael Angelo, 
Bellin, Titian, Correggio, Durer, Holbem, Vandyck, and other great 
masters, numerous very early German and Italian impressions 
from engraved mielli, wood, and copper, casts in sulphur of the great 
Pax of Maso Finguerra, refer1ed to in all works on the early en- 
gravers, two melli by Leonardo da Vinci, a cup ascribed to Cellini, 
and, above all, an origmal stone carving in high relief by Albrecht 
Durer representing the coronation of the Virgin, and bearing the 
well-known monogram, with the date 1510. The collection of 
engravings 1s one of the largest in the world, and every year it 1 
enriched by gifts or purchases 
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Ruizs or Apmission —Zhe Museum 1s open daily Free on Mon- 
days, Tuesdays, and Saturdays, and at the Easter and Christmas 
holidays On students’ days, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 
the public are admitted on payment of 6d each Hours on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, and Saturdays from 10 am ull 10 pm , on Wednesdays 
Thursdays, and Fridays from 10 am till dusk 

Tickets of admission to the Museum, including the Art Library 
and Educational Reading Room, are issued on the following terms — 
Weekly, 6d , monthly, 1s 6d , quarterly, 3s , half-yearly, 6s , yearly, 
10s Yearly tickets are also tssued to schools at £1 which will admit 
all the pupils on students’ days Tickets to be obtamed at the Cata- 
logue Stall, close to the principal entrance 

Refreshment and waiting rooms with lavatories are m the corridor 
between the Art Inbrary and the staircase leading to the Keramic 
Gallery 


\ HE South Kensington Museum 1s one mile from Hyde Park 
y Corner, about four mmutes walk from the South Kensing- 
ton station of the Metropolitan District Railway, and 
may also be reached by the Exhibition Road from the 
Kensington high road 





The South Kensington Museum 1s a handsome red brick and terra- 
cotta building, not yet completed, it is divided mto courts and 
numerous corridors on the ground-floor, with a series of galleries above 
them, and contains an extensive collection of medieval and modern 
fine art objects, some the property of the nation, others contributions 
on loan 

This collection was origmated by the late Prince Consort m 1852 
m connection with the schools of art, and was at first exhibited in 

P 
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some rooms given up to it in Marlborough House, whence 1t was 
removed to temporary iron buildings at South Kensington m 1857 
It has been largely increased under the able superintendence of Sir 
Henry Cole, K CB, and now includes paintings, sculptures, gold- 
smiths’ work, jewels and enamels, porcelain, pottery, terra-cotta, 
glaes, metal work, mosaics, and marquetry, carved 1vo11es, furniture, 
textile or woven fabrics, leather work, reproductions by the electrotype 
process, &c | There are schools of art and science connected with 
the museum, and courses of lectures on science and art are given at 
intervals in the lecture theatre by the first professo1s There are also 
schools of art, offshoots of the parent mstitution at South Kensmgton, 
in all the principal towns in the kingdom, the students of which are 
afforded every facility for study, casts of works of art and rare books 
from the hbrary are allowed to circulate fieely among them The fees 
for attendance at the schools or lectures are extremely moderate 


Having entered the museum by the principal door, the visitor will 
do well to turn to the mght, and making his way along the corridor, 
in which 1s the Arundel Room for the publication of photographs 
issued. by the department, he wall reach the 


Middle Court, a lofty apartment decorated after the designs of 
the late Godfrey Sykes, the iron pillars, ribs, and girders are left 
exposed to view, and thew surfaces decorated, the upper part 
of the wall 1s divided into thirty-six alcoves, contamimng full length 
mosaic portraits of the chief artists of the world, viz Phuidias, 
Apelles, Nicola Pisano, Cimabue, Wilham Torel, Wilham of Wyke- 
ham, Fra Angelico, Lorenzo Ghnbert:, Donatello, Benozzo Gozzoh, 
Luca della Robbia, Andrea Mantegna, Giorgione, Fra Beato Giacomo, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael of Urbino, Torrigiano, Albrecht 
Durer, Hans Holbein, Maestro Giorgio, Michael Angelo, Primaticcio, 
Jean Goujon, Titian, Bernard Palissy, [1 Fiammingo, Imgo Jones, 
Grinhng Gibbons, Sir Christopher Wren, William Hogarth, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and William Mulready The Middle Court 1s 
divided by a broad passage, above which runs the Pr nce Consort's 
Gallery We begin our examiation of the contents of this Court 
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with the western or left section, contaimmg the loan collections 
These are most valuable and mteresting works of art, and are worthy 
of the utmost attention, but as they are often changed, we can give 
no detailed description In two small rooms adjoming the western 
Arcade, the collection of books, pamtings, drawings, &c , bequeathed 
to the museum by the Rev Alexander Dyce, 1s now onview. The 
northern arcade contains wall cases full of woven fabrics, &c, one 
with a very fine specumen of modern Belgian needlework 1m the shape 
of a “ Processional Banner ,” the Royal treasures from Abyssinia, m- 
cluding King Theodore’s crown and robes, a series of electrotype 
reproductions of ancient and modern regalia, armour, English and 
foreign plate, by Messrs Franchi and Son, reproductions of the 
“ Treasure of Hildeshemm,” also in electro, and many other imterest- 
mg art objects The arcades on the east of this Court form the 
Ortental Court, decorated by Owen Jones, containmg Oriental woven 
fabrics, weapons, armour, porcelain, lacquered ware, jade, and ivory 
carvings, and a large collection of admurable photographs of Indian 
architecture, lent by Mr James Fergusson, F RS _ To the south of 
the Oriental Court 1s a complete Parisian boudoir 13 feet square, of 
the tume of Louis XVI, with decorations by Clodion, Natoire, and 
others, mn the fittmg up of which Marie-Antomette 1s said to have 
taken part. The south and last arcade of the Court contams examples 
of ancient and modern metal work, weapons, ewers, &c, of great 
variety and interest Here we pass through the central doorway into 


The South Court, the largest of the three, divided by a central pas- 
sage and gallery, and chiefly devoted to full-size plaster reproduc- 
tions of architectural works, mcluding on the north wall of the 
western side a cast of the Puerta della Gilorza, a portal mn the cathe- 
dral of Santiago de Compostella, Spam (date about 1180-1190) with 
figures playmg musical instruments, agamst the west wall a cast of 
an Arch in the Jewish Synagogue of Santa Marra la Blanca, now a 
Christian church at Toledo, Spain, im the Moonsh style of the four- 
teenth century, next to this 1s an original altar piece, pamted m 
distemper on panel, from a church now destroyed, at Valencia, Spain , 
and near it 1s a cast of Cellim’s celebrated bronze “Nymph of 
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Fontainebleau” now m the Louvre , beyond it, portals from Rochester 
and Norwich cathedrals, a monument to Walter Gray from York 
Minster, and at the end of the court three German altar-pieces 
Against the south wall 1s a very fine Flemish rood loft, m alabaster 
and coloured marble, brought from the cathedral of Bois-le-Duc, north 
Brabant (date 1623) | Occupymg the centre of the southern end of 
the court 1s a cast of Trayan’s Column (ap 106-114), and a cast 
of the Prentice Pilar, Roslyn Chapel, Scotland (1446) On the 
screen, amongst several other casts, 1s one of the Schreyer Monument 
(1490) m the church of St Sebald, Nuremberg, by Adam Kraft 
On the other side of the screen are casts of the Minstrels’ Gallery, 
Exeter Cathedral, fourteenth century , the monument of Sir Francis 
de Vere (about 1610), from the omgmal m Westmmster Abbey 
Crossing the central passage, we are in the eastern side of the New 
Court, contaming on the south wall a cast of a famous chimney-piece 
in the Palais de Justice, Bruges, and above 1t one of Thorwaldsen’s 
celebrated frieze, representing Alexander the Great's entrance into 
Babylon, on the floor, casts of the Shrine of St Sebald, from 
Nuremberg, by Peter Vischer (1519), the Porch of Shak Salem 
Christis tomb, from Fathpur Sikri, near Agra, Mogul art (1605), 
a cast of Akbar Khan’s throne, from the same place, the eastern 
gateway of the Sanchi Tope (funeral monument), near Bilsah, Bhopal, 
Central India, Buddhist (about 19 to 374 pD) close to which 1s a 
model of the entire tope, a pulpit from a mosque at Cairo (about 
fifteenth century), ancient Moorish, and very interestmg The large 
diagram on the north wall of this court represents the comparative 
sizes and forms of the chief buildings of the world On the east 
wall hangs a photographic reproduction, of the same size as the 
original, of the well-known Bayeux Tapestry, worked in the 
eleventh century 1t illustrates the conquest of England by 
William of Normandy In the central passage are examples of 
ancient and modern mosaics Re-entermg the Middle Court, and 
passing down the central passage, we come to the 


North Coart, a lofty and spacious apartment, the principal contents 
of which aie origmal Italan works of art, or casts of celebrated 
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Itahan sculptures and architectural details, many of which are m- 
corporated in the fabric Above the doorway 1s the marble Singing 
Gallery, or Cantorta, from the church of Santa Maria Novella, 
Florence, by Baccio d’Agnolo (date about 1500), opposite to 1t the 
Chapel, or Trebune (1493), from the church of S Chiara, also m 
Florence, and to the right of the gallery the reredos of the latter 
church On brackets round this court there are bust portraits m 
terra-cotta of great Florentine citizens of the fifteenth century The 
following are the most umportant objects m the North Court —The 
Waterloo Vase, 12 feet high, by Su R Westmacott , a statue of Cupid, 
a statuette of St Sebastian, and the Head of a Woman, all ascmbed 
to Michael Angelo, a case contammg numerous models in wax and 
terra-cotta, twelve attributed to Michael Angelo, the others to various 
sculptors of the sixteenth century On screens in this'same court 
are various examples of Itahan sculpture of the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, mcluding two fine works 
by Donatello, in the very low relief introduced by him, “A Dead 
Christ supported by Angels,” and the “ Delivermg of the Keys to 
St Peter,” several statues of saints and angels attributed to the 
Pisanos, on one side of the chapel from St Chiara, is a widow 
from the celebrated Certosa of Pavia, and on the other a fac-simile 
reproduction i copper by Messrs Franchi, of Ghiberti’s “Old 
Testament” Gates of the Baptistery of Florence The eastern 
arcade of the North Court 1s divided into bays mte which several 
finely-carved chimney pieces are introduced, including one from 
Padua (about 1550), opposite to which are an altar piece and taber- 
nacle, both by Andrea da Fiesole (about 1490), from the church of 
S Girolamo, near Florence The same (the eastern arcade) of the 
North Court contams a number of rare and mteresting European 
textile fabrics of various dates, including the celebrated Syon Cope 
(English, thirteenth century) Of the detached casts m the North 
Court the most noteworthy are those of a Greco-Roman biga, or two- 
horse chariot, a colossal statue of Melpomene, Greco-Roman, now 
m the Louvre, “David,” as a youth, the celebrated ‘© Moses,” 
and two “Slaves,” from the unfinished design for the monument of 
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Pope Julius II, by“Michael Angelo, a statuette of a Kneeling Angel 
holdmg a candlestick, an early work by the same great master, the 
bronze “ Wolf of the Capitol,” ancient Roman , a “ Pulpit,” from the 
cathedral of Pisa, by Giovanni Pisano, and one from the Baptistery 
of Pisa, by Nicola Pisano, a statue of St George, by Donatello, and 
the shrme of St. Peter Martyr, from Milan Ranged along the north 
end of the North Court are a large number of examples ot” the 
enamelled terra-cotta Della Robbia ware, cluding an altarpiece 
representing the Adoration of the Magi, a medallion, 11 feet m 
diameter, supposed to have been executed about 1453, &e In 
the same arcade 1s the Fernery, to enable art students tocopy leaves 
from nature all the year round The west arcade of the North 
Court 1s at present filled with ancient and modern musical instru- 
ments from different countries 

The Art Library, nm the west arcade, contams upwards of 40,000 
volumes, and a collection of 50,000 drawmgs and engravings, and 
40,000 photographs for reference on all matters connected with 
art, this 1s open during the same hours as the museum. 

The Refreshment Rooms are im the cormdor close by the Art 
Library Luncheons may be had in the large room, chops and 
steaks m the grill-room, and excellent dinners in the dinmg-room 
The decorations of these rooms are worthy of much praise 

The Lavatortes and Waitung Rooms are m the corridor close to 
the Refreshment Rooms, and beyond them 1s a staircase leading up 
to the Keramic Gallery Turnmg to the nght or left of this stair- 
case mto the West Corridor, the visitor will find collections of an- 
cient cabinets, buffets, carved altarpieces, Venetian furniture, state 
carriages and sedan chairs, casts of architectural details, &c 

The North Corridor 1s occupied by the circulatimg division, con- 
taming objects for exhibition m provincial towns 

Havmg completed an examination of the art collections on the 
ground floor of the Museum, the visitor may ascend the richly- 
decorated staircase near the Refreshment Rooms and reach the 


Keramor Pottery Gallery, which contains a very complete collec- 
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tion of pottery of all periods and countries, including early English 
pottery, Wedgwood ware, Sévres, Dresden, Venetian, and other 
porcelain; German and Flemish stoneware, Heuri Deux and Palissy 
ware, Persian and other Oriental ware , Italian Mazolica, Hispano- 
Moresco ware, and every other kind of pottery 

The staircases at the side of the Keramic Gallery lead to the 
new Lecture Theatre, and various private offices and work-rooms 
Before leaving the gallery note the ten columns supporting the roof, 
which are covered with embossed and glazed porcelain tiles, and are 
mscribed with the names of the greatest potters of all tames In the 
Picture Gallery at the end of the Keramic Gallery 1s an mteresting 
collection of Chimese and Japanese porcelain , and in two adjoming 
rooms 1s a very fine series of ancient and modern Egyptian, Greek, 
Roman, Venetian, and German glass vessels, mcluding rare examples 
of the old Venetian lace-work glass (Veiro dt irima), Schmelze, 
avanturine, &c, with a few specimens of ancient glass stained with 
the thin many-coloured film, the result of partial mineral decomposition 

Passing through a door to the mght and crossing the adjoming 
room the visitor will reach the gallery overlookmg the middle court, 
which gives access to the 


Prince Consort Gallery —This contains some of the most valuable 
property of the museum, including a metallic mirror in a damas- 
cened steel stand (date about 1550), Byzantine and Lamoges 
enamels, such as a large shrine in the form of a Byzantine church 
(twelfth century), a German champlevé enamelled triptych (thir- 
teenth century) , a Rhensh Byzantine altar cross (twelfth century) , 
examples of Medieval and Renaissance ait, including an altar cross 
decorated with pierced foliage, gems, &c., numerous reliquaries, 
croziers, episcopal staffs, chalices, and other ecclesiastical objects of 
various ages and countries , cups and other vessels in precious stones 
and metals, including an especially fine cup of Oriental sardonyx , 
cases of clocks, watches, snuff boxes, &c , and the famous Martelli 
bronze or mirror cover by Donatello (about 1440) The west portion 
of the gallery at the south end of the Court 1s devoted t> a very in- 
teresting collection of carvings m ivory, including a remarkable ivory 
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tankard from Augsburg, three rare consular diptychs, one of the 
fourth century , a Byzantine casket of the tenth or eleventh century , 
some murror covers and six plaques in low relief, attmbuted to 
Francois du Quesnoy (Fiammingo) These examples have been 
supplemented by facsimile reproductions im fictile ivory from all 
sources 


Picture Gallertes —We are now at leisure for our tour of the 
picture galleries Any detailed account of the contents of these, 18, 
however, rendered almost unnecessary by the descriptive label 
affixed to each work, we need therefore only add, that they m- 
clude a portion of the pictures bequeathed to the nation by Mr 
Robert Vernon and Mr. Jacob Bell, the Sheepshanks collection, 
presented by the late Mr. John Sheepshanks, with several valuable 
bequests by the Rev C H ‘Townshend and Mr John Meeson 
Parsons We may conveniently commence our examination with the 
suite of rooms at the west side of the building, in which we note 
especially — Copley’s “ Death of the Earl of Chatham,” Hogarth’s 
“Portrait of himself,” Huysman’s “ Portrait of Izaak Walton,” 
Wilson’s three views of Italy, Gamsborough’s “ Musidora”™ and two 
landscapes, Bird’s ‘‘ Raffle for the Watch,” Wilkie’s “ First Earring,” 
“‘Bagpiper,” “ Woodland View,” and “Peep o’ day Boy’s Cabin,” 
nine pictures by Etty , Turner’s “ Landing of the Prince of Orange,” 
“‘ Grand Canal, Venice,” “ Lake Avernus,” and “ Giudecca, Venice ,” 
Mulready’s “ Young Brother ,” Sur E Landseer’s “Spaniels,” “Low 
Life—High Life,” “ Highland Music,” “ The Hunted Stag,” “ Peace 
and War,” “ Dignity and Impudence,” “Defeat of Comus,” “ High- 
land Dogs,” and “ Maid and the Magpie,” Webster's “Going ito 
School,” Leshe’s ‘‘ Uncle Toby and Widow Wadman,” Frith’s 
“Derby Day ,” Rosa Bonheur’s “ Horse Fair ,” Hogarth’s portrait 
of Mary Hogarth, and Crome’s “ View at Chapel Field, Norwich” A 
valuable collection of water-colour drawings by Turner, including 
many from his celebrated “ Liber Studiorum,” hang by themselves in 
the extreme South-West Gallery 

The Nowh Gallery, adjoming these rooms, contains the world- 
famous— 
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Raphael Cartoons, the original designs made for tapestry work for 
Pope Leo X , drawn with chalk upon strong paper, and coloured in 
distemper by Raphael and his pupils in 1513, each 1s about 12 feet 
high There were origmally ten, of which three, the “Stonmg of St 
Stephen,” the “Conversion of St Paul,” and “St Paul in his dun- 
geon at Philippi,” are now lost , the remainmg seven are “Christ’s 
Charge to Peter,” the “ Death of Ananias,” “ Peter and John healing 
the lame man,” “ Elymas the Sorcerer struck blind,” “ Paul 
Preachmg at Athens,’ and the “Muraculous Draught of Fishes” 
Between the two last-named hangs a copy im black chalk by 
Casanova, of the “Transfiguration” by Raphael Drawimgs after 
some of Raphael’s designs for decorations, small copies in ouls of lus 
large frescoes in the Vatican, &c , also hang m this gallery 

Passing through the door at the east end we enter a suite of three 
rooms devoted to the Sheepshanks Collectwn of oil pamtings, including 
seven works by Calcott, six by Collins, six by Constable, two by Cres- 
wick, a landscape by Crome, three by Etty Si E Landseer’s 
“Drover’s Departure,” “Dog and his Shadow,” “Fireside Party,” 
“No place hke Home,” the “ Twa Dogs,” “Old Shepherd’s Chief 
Mourner,” ‘“ Jack m Office,” “Tethered Rams,” &c , nineteen 
works by Leshe, Mulready’s ‘‘Seven Ages ,” “ Fight Interrupted,” 
“‘ Choosing the Weddmg Gown ,” a landscape by Nasmyth, two works 
by Roberts, three by Stanfield, five by Turner, mcluding ‘“‘ Lie 
Fishing off Hastings,” and “St Mhchael’s Mount,” Webster's 
“Village Choir” and ‘Contrary Winds,” and other characteristic 
works, Wilkie’s “Duncan Gray,” and Morland’s ‘‘ Reckoning ” 

The room next to the Sheepshanks galleries and the gallery suc- 
ceeding it, are devoted to the National Collection of Water-colour 
Paintings, includmg works by Paul Sandby, Ibbetson, Gurtin, Copley 
Fielding, W Delamotte, De Wint, Prout, David Cox, Collins, Catter- 
mole, Turner, Wilham Hunt, Frederick Tayler, J F Lewis, and 
many other celebrated artists 


In this gallery are cases of ancient and modern jewellery At the 
north end of the long room 1s a collection of rare and prccious stones, 
and on the staircase at the end hang several eaily Italian and Ger- 
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man paimtings Descending this staircase the visitor will reach the 
Middle Court, and makmmg his way across 1t to the Refreshment Rooms 
Corridor already noticed, he may quit the museum by a small door- 
way, cross Exhibition Road and enter the Exhibition Galleries, 
which contain various collections connected with the museum, in- 
cluding models of ships, &c , and the National Portrait Gallery e 


Catalogues of the pictures, with notices of the artists, separate 
catalogues of the various collections, and a general Guide to the 
South Kensington Museum, price 6d, may be obtained at the stall 
close to the principal entrance of the museum 

To the left of the principal entrance to the Museum 1s a range of 
temporary buildings occupied by the Educational Reading Room, the 
books in this brary number some 18,000, and relate chiefly to ele- 
mentary instruction 


THE MUSEUM OF PATENTS, 
Soutn KEnsincron, cLOsE To THE SoutH Kensincron MusEum 
Open free daily 


\ HE principal contents are machmes and models, some of 
’ them extremely mteresting, mcluding Watt’s first steam- 
) engme, “ The Sun and Planet,” erected at Soho near 
* Birmmgham, in the year 1788, and the engine of the first 
steam-boat, “'The Comet,” which was advertised for the conveyance 
of passengers and goods on the river Clyde, Scotland, in the year 
1812, and thus began the practical commencement of steam naviga- 
tion in Europe’ There are also three locomotive engines, “ Puffing 
Billy,” the oldest im existence, constructed in 1813, “The Rocket,” 
constructedby George Stephenson in 1829, to compete im the tral of 
locomotave engines at Rambuill on the Liverpool and Manchester 
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Railway, where 1t gained the prize of £500, and the “Sans Pareil,” 
constructed by T Hackworth for the same competition 

The removal of this collection from the presené temporary iron 
building to one on the south side of the Horticultural Gardens 1s in 
contemplation 


THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
Exursition Roap, Sourn KEnsinaTron 


Open free to the public on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Saturdays, from 
10 tll 6 wn summer and from 10 tell 4 wn wenter 


, HIS gallery contains a very valuable collection of portraits 
g of British men and women of note, 1t was founded by 
» *<) Earl Stanhope in 1858, and has since received many mm- 
portant and valuable additions It includes paintings 
by Vandyck, Lely, Kneller, Reynolds, Gamsborough, Lawrence, and 
many other celebrated artists A catalogue may be purchased mn 
the gallery. 





EAST INDIA MUSEUM, 


Exursirion Roan, Souta KEnsineron. 


Open from 10 tell 6 Sixpence admission on Wednesdays and 
Thursdays, on other days, one penny 


‘HIS museum, which used formerly to be m Leadenhall 
YY Street, and then was removed temporarily to Whitehall, 
St) and then partly crowded into the attics and buried in 
~ the cellars of the India Office, has at last found a suitable 
resting-place in the Eastern Gallery of the late International Exhibi- 
tion, overlooking the Horticultural Gardens. For the first time in 
all these changes of situation, this curious and interesting collection 
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18 now properly exhebited It 1s reported that 1t 1s the mtention of 
the authorities to render the collection fully illustrative of the arts, 
sciences, archwology, natural history, ethnology, and industrial pro- 
ducts of our Eastern Empire It was a happy thought to select 
Kensington for the new site, which has every advantage of pure air, 
light, cleanliness, and ample space for progressive development 


THE BETHNAL GREEN MUSEUM. 


This museum rs a branch of that at South Kensington, and ts open 
on the same days and under the same conditions as the parent mstrtu- 
tion It 1s about a mile and a-half east of the Liverpool Street Staton 
of the Metropolitan Railway 


\ HIS museum was erected mainly with a view of providmg 
a place of recreation for the mhabitants of the East 
End of London, and may be said to have fully answered 
its purpose 

Unfortunately the necessity of economy prevented the carrying-out 
of the original plan of the buildings, which, as they now stand, have an 
unfinished appearance The fountaim 1m front of the principal entrance 
1s that exhibited by Messrs Minton at the International Exhibition 
of 1862 The mternal framework of the museum 1s that so long m 
use in the temporary buildmgs at South Kensington The mtenor 
consists of one large hall surrounded by a double gallery, and nearly 
the whole of the available space has till lately been occupied by the 
Hertford Collection of works of art, mcluding pamtings, porcelam, 
bronzes, decorative furniture, &c , lent to the museum by Sir Richard 
Wallace This has been removed to the gallery built for 1t m Hert- 
ford House, Manchester Square, and 1ts place filled by a miscellaneous 
loan collection of objects of art 

The only permanent collections are those of articles of food, and 
animal products, brought from South Kensington and arranged m the 
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lower gallery Entering the museum by the western doorway, the 
visitor, passing the staircases leading to the refreshment rooms and 
galleries, will find himself m the central hall, the most noteworthy 
objects m which are 


The Food Collection, m the north lower gallery, reached either 
by the main staircase half way down the hall, or by a smaller flight of 
steps ummediately adjoming the entrance, and mcludes analyses of all 
the different substances employed as food by various races, with ex- 
amples of such compounds as admit of exhibition, supplemented by 
diagrams and drawings or other articles 


The Animal Products Collectton includes wools, furs, silks, feathers, 
and leather in various stages of preparation 


The Refreshment Rooms on the ground floor are reached by a stair- 
case on the left of the principal entrance 


THE MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY, 
No 28, Jermyn STREET 
Open free every day wn the week, except Fridays, from 10 till 4 


yy) HIS important and mterestimg museum origmated in a 
suggestion made by Sir Henry Thomas De la Beche to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1835, and 1s intended 
to illustrate the practical uses of the mmeral productions 
of the United Kingdom, &c It was opened 14th May, 1851, by His 
Royal Highness the late Prince Consort The building was designed 
by Su James Pennethorne, and 1s 1n itself an lustration of the prac- 
tical bearmgs of the science of geology, the Piccadilly front 1s of 
Anston dolomite or magnesian limestone, that m Jermyn Street 1s 
built partly of the same material and partly of Suffolk bricks The 
entrance steps are of red Peterhead granite, and those Neading mto 
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the hall of Portland’stone The internal arrangements are admurably 
adapted for ther purpose 


The Vestibule or Hall contains a very extensive and valuable col- 
lection of typical varieties of granites, porphyries, serpentine rocks, 
marbles, alabaster, slates, lumestones, and other raw materials, to- 
gether with tesselated pavements, crucibles, busts, and other examples 
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of the application of minerals to scientific or art purposes, the ex- 
amimation of which should be commenced on the right hand side 
of the entrance, where the numbering of the articles begins, ending, 
after several circuits, at the foot of the left hand staircase The 
busts, which are extremely mteresting, mclude Professor Playfair, 
Su James Hall, Professor Forbes, Sir H De la Beche, Dean 
Buckland, &e At the end of the great hall 1s 
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The Lecture Theatre, capable of holdmg 500 persons, m which 
lectures are delivered to the pupils of the Royal School of Mies, and 
beyond 1s the hbrary of scientific works Examples of metal casts 
are arranged on either side of the staircase by which we ascend to 


The Principal Floor, contammg a large variety of examples of 
pottery and porcelain, ancient and modern glass, enamels, mosaics, 
British and foreign metalliferous ores, illustrations of mmeral lodes, 
colonial minerals, non-metallic mmerals, models of crystals, of metal- 
lurgical processes, of typical specimens of geological formations, 
such as the Puys of Auvergne, Holmbush mine, &c &c The two 
small rooms at the northern end of the principal floor are entirely 
devoted to minmg and metallurgical models, and the lower and upper 
galleries to the fossil collections, which are chronologically arranged, 
begining on the western side of the lower gallery and gradually 
ascending At the southern end of the upper gallery are the Geolo- 
gical Survey and Minmg Record offices 


The Royal School of Mines, m connection with, or rather formmg 
part of, the museum, 1s conducted by an able body of professors, who, 
m addition to their other duties, deliver annual courses of lectures to 
working men at a merely nominal charge for admission 

Students are mstructed in chemistry, geology, apphed mechanics, 
mineralogy, mining, &c, and have access to the chemical and metal- 
lurgical laboratories, which are located, the former at the Science 
Schools adjoming the South Kensmgton Museum, the latter at the 
northern end of the upper gallery of the museum itself, and are 
open to all students, whether attending lectures or not The fee for 
students 1s £30 on entrance, or £40 to be paid m two sums of £20 
with an interval of six months between the payments 

The public are admitted to the lectures at the rate of £4 for each 
course of forty or more lectures, and £3 for a course of less than forty 
lectures There are numerous exhibitions and scholarships attached 
to this institution, details of which can be obtained on application to 


the authorities 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, 


Burirneton Hovss, Piccapixy, 





AS founded im 1768, for the promotion of the arts of 
B pamting, sculpture, architecture, &ce Sir Joshua Rey- 
 nolds was the first president There are forty-two 
~ Academuicians, about twenty Associates, and six Associate 
Engravers In connection with the Royal Academy of Arts there 
18 @ School open to all art-students who are able to fulfil the require- 
ments of the council, im which gratuitous mstruction 18 given by 
Royal Academicians 

The present buldmgs belonging to the Royal Academy consist 
of the council-room, schools of drawing, &c , forming part of Old 
Burlmgton House, above which three new galleries have recently 
been built for the reception of the diploma works of Academuicians, 
the statues and casts bequeathed by Gibson, and some of the choice 
art-treasures of the Academy, such as Marco d’Oggione’s copy of 
L da Vine’s ‘‘ Last Supper,” Maclise’s study for the Waterloo 
fresco of the Houses of Parhament, &c , a suite of thirteen gal- 
leries for the periodical exhibitions of the Academy, added in 1868-9, 
after the designs of Sydney Smurke, includmg a central octagon hall 
for sculpture, a banqueting-hall, and a theatre for lectures, &c 
The refreshment rooms and schools of art are on the basement 

The annual summer exhibition of pictures by living artists opens on 
the first Monday m May and closes at the end of July The winter 
exhibitions of the works of the “ Old Masters,” lent by private persons, 
which often mclude those of recently-deceased British artists, are 
held mm January and February The charge for admission to each 
exhibition 1s 1s , price of catalogues also ls These charges form 
the only soyrce of revenue to the Royal Academy, which has no par- 
liamentary grant 
Q 
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Artists of every nationality are free to send in pictures for exhi- 
bition at the Royal Academy, they should be forwarded to Burling- 
ton House during the last week of March The works must, how- 
ever, be origmals, and no vignette portraits, or diawings without 
backgrounds, except architectural designs, are admitted The council 
derides on the acceptance or rejection of works of art, and there is 
no appeal from their verdict 

The followmg sre among the most important permanent posses- 
sions of the Royal Academy the series of Diploma Works presented 
by members on their election, which include three portrasts by Rey- 
nolds, and ‘‘Boys digging for a Rat,” by Wilkie, a marble bas- 
relief by M Angelo, representing the “ Holy Family”, the copy of 
Da Vinci's “Last Supper,” already mentioned, a cartoon of the 
“ Holy Family” by the same great master, a fresco by P Veronese , 
a picture by Giorgione, and a bust of Wilton by his brother sculptor, 
Roubihac Admussion to view these works may be obtained by a 
written application to the Keeper 


THE SOANE MUSEUM, 
13, Lincoxin’s Inn Fieips 


Ruixs or Apmiss1on — The museum ts open to visitors free on 
Wednesdays, Thursdays,and Fridays from 11 to 5 Cards of adms- 
szon can be obtained on application at the hail 


HE Soane collection of works of art was formed by Sir 
? John Soane, the celebrated architect, and bequeathed by 
Whim to the nation under certain conditions on his death in 
1837 The present building was erected m 1812, and 
the arrangement of the contents 1s much the same as when left 
by Su John Our hmits forbid us to attempt any detailed account 
of the twenty-four rooms in which the collections are distributed, 
suffice it to say that they mclude a laige Dinmg Room and 
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Inbrary m one, a Feture Room provided with cabinets and 
moveable planes for the exhibition of a large number of pictures in 
a small space, and above all a Sepulchral Chamber, contammg the 
celebrated Egyptian sarcophagus, discovered by Belzon: in 1817, in a 
royal tomb 1n the valley of Beban el Malook, near Gournon, Thebes, 
and which 1s hewn out of a single block of arragomite Of the 
pictures distributed m the various departments, the following are 
among the most noteworthy —-Sir Joshua Reynolds’ “Snake m the 
Grass ,” a portrait of Six John Soane, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
‘“‘ A Study of a Head for one of the Cartoons,” by Raphael, Hogarth’s 
“ Election,” a series of four pamtings, and his world-famous “ Rake’s 
Progress,” a series of eight paimtings, three views of Venice, by 
Canaletti, numerous original sketches by Flaxman and Banks, “ A 
Village Scene,” by Ostade, a drawing by Rubens, and one by Paolo 
Veronese, Turner’s “Van Tromp’s Barge entering the Texel ,” 
Eastlake’s “Cave of Despair,” Hilton’s “ Mark Antony Reading 
Cresar’s Will” Many of the architectural drawings are also extremely 
mterestng Of the sculptures and statuary, we may name as espe- 
cially fine, a cast of the shield of Achilles, by Flaxman, and numerous 
models, from the same great hand , several models by Banks, including 
the original study for the “Sleepmg Gurl,” from the monument to 
Miss Boothby, in a church at Ashbourne, Derbyshire, and a model of 
his “ Caractacus before Claudius ,” a statue of a “ Nymph,” by Sir R 
Westmacott, and a bronze “ Mercury,” said to be an original work by 
Giovanni di Bologna 

The Library contains several very valuable MSS and ancient books, 
uncludmg Tasso’s “Gerusalémme Liberata,” in the author’s hand- 
writing, and the first four folio editions of Shakespeare The muis- 
cellaneous objects of the collection mclude highly finished models, 
in cork o1 3m plaster of Paris, of Pompeu, ancient Greek and Roman 
buildings, such as the Parthenon, Pantheon, &c, carefully restored , 
fragments of Greek and Roman sculptures, antique vases of great 
variety (one Greek pamted vase m the Dimmg Room 1s of great 
value), bronzgs, gems, intaglios, casts of celebrated ancient works of 
statuary, of ancient and modern architectural details, &c The 
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Monks’ Parlour in the lower part of the museum contains an oratory, 
which 18 a very fine specimen of ancient Flemish wood carving, and 
we may also call special attention to the collection of Gothic frag- 
ments, portions of the old Palace of Westmmster, arranged in the 
form of a cloister in the Monks’ Yard, a view of which may be ob- 
tained from the east window of the so-called Dressing Room, as well 
as from the Monks’ Court The Crypt on the east of the Sepulchral 
Chamber should not be overlooked, as many of the models m it, of 
ancient tombs, are of great interest 


MUSEUM OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS, 
OR HUNTERIAN MUSEUM 


Lrncoun’s Inn Frevps 


Rourzs or ApMission —The museum rs open on every Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday between the 1st of March and the 
31st of August from 12 to 5 o'clock, and between the 1st October and 
the 1st March from 12 to 4 o'clock The museum 18 closed during 
the whole of the month of September Open free to members of the 
College, who have a right to grant orders to other persons Appltca- 
tions for orders should be addressed to the secretary 


HE Hunterian Museum! was founded m 1785 by John 


whose famous operation for the cure of aneurism has 
saved so many lives The nucleus of the collection m the 
present museum was brought together by him m his lifetime, m a 
house built for its reception bebind his own in Leicester Square, and 
was “designed to facilitate the study of the phenomena of human 





1 The technical details respecting this museum are quoted from the 
Synopsis issued by the College, price sixpence 
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life, both in health and disease” On his death in 1793 he possessed 
10,563 specimens and preparations, illustrative of human and com- 
parative anatomy, physiology, &c , these were purchased by Govern- 
ment for £15,000, and presented to the Royal College of Surgeons, 
who made considerable additions to them, and with the further assist- 
ance of Parhament erected and enlarged the present building . 1D 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, after a design by Sir Charles Barry 

The collection 1s divided mto two chief departments The 
Physvological Serves, which “contains examples of every important 
modification of the different structures or organs by which the func- 
taons of life are carried on, throughout the whole range of orgamzed 
beings, in a natural condition,” and the Pathological Series, “ which 
exhibits the same structures 01 organs under the influence of injury, 
disease, or malformation,” formmg together the most complete 
museum of anatomy in the whole world In addition to these mam 
divisions there 1s 4 small collection of objects mnterestang to the 
medical profession, such as various ijstruments of surgery, illustrations 
of methods of embalming the dead, &c 

The specimens are arranged in three apartments known as the 
Western, Middle, and Eastern Museums, the “ ground floor of each 
of which 1s devoted to skeletons, and the hard parts of animals, and 
other preparations mm a dry state,” the large ones on pedestals, the 
others im cases and cabimets The galleries are reserved for prepaia- 
tions in bottles 

The first room enteied 1s the Western Museum, the ground floor of 
which 1s assigned “to pathological preparations in a dried state, such 
as diseases and injuries of the bone, anatomical models m wax 
mummies, and surgical mstruments” Of the details in the Western 
Museum, the most noteworthy are, perhaps, the skeleton of an adult 
Greenland whale, the skeletons of Jonathan Wild, Charles Bryne 
or O’Brian, the Irish giant, 7 feet 6 mches high, who died in 1783, 
and of Carolme Crachami, the Sicilian dwarf, 20 imches high, who 
died in 1824, aged ten The mummies from Peru, Teneriffe, Aus- 
tralia, &c , ijustrating different methods of embalming, are also very 
interesting The ground floor of the 
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Middle Museum 1s entirely devoted to the fossil remams of extinct 
vertebrated animals, mcludmg a skeleton of the Megatherrum 
Cuvier1, the most gigantic specimen of the extimct ground sloth from 
the neighbourhood of Buenos Ayres, a perfect skeleton of the 
Mylodon Robustos , the outer armour of the extimct gigantic Arma- 
dillo, a skeleton of the male Insh Elk (Megaceros hibernicus), also 
extinct, one of a gigantic extinct four-horned antelope, &c The 
ground-floor of the 


Eastern Museum 1s entirely occupied by specimens wlustrating 
the various modifications of the osseous system in vertebrate animals, 
including a skeleton of a full-grown Sperm whale or cachalot 
(Physeter macrocephalus) , with numerous skeletons of rare or abnormal 
examples of the great whale family, the skeleton of a large male 
giraffe which died im the Zoological Gardens mm 1867 , and the skeleton 
of the large male Asiatic elephant so long exhibited at Exeter Change, 
which had to be shot on account of 1ts violence The wall-cases in this 
room are filled with artaculated skeletons, &c , begmnmg (at the left- 
hand side of the entrance) with those of fishes, and gomg on through 
the whole series of reptiles, birds, and mammaha The collec- 
tion closes with the skeletons of man, which are placed im the 
Western Museum already noticed The galleries of the Eastern 
Museum are entered from a staircase opposite the entrance they 
contain the Physiological Series of Preparations of Human and Com- 
parative Anatomy, considered the most characteristic part of the 
original collection of the great surgeon, designed, as he himself said, 
“to illustrate the several Imks im the chain of varieties displayed m 
the formation ofthe different organs in different animals” 

At the further end of the Eastern Museum 1s a room devoted to a 
collection of surgical instruments and appliances, and one of the small 
rooms adjomimg the same apartment contams the Microscopical Col- 
lection, with the necessary mstruments for examming the specimens 


The Inbrary contams 33,000 volumes on anatomy and other 
kindred subjects, with several busts of emment surgeons We must 
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also mention the statue of John Hunter, by Weekes, in the Western 
Museum 


For further details respectmg the collections, we refer our readers 
to the Synopsis from which we have quoted, and to the printed cata- 
logue in 25 quarto volumes m the museum 


THE ROYAL UNITED SERVICE MUSEUM, 


Mippie Scottanp Yarp, WHITEHALL 


Rugs or ApMission —This museum 1s open from 10 to 4 every day 
wn the week except Friday Tickets to be obtained of the Secretary 
Free to soldiers, sailors, policemen, and volunteers mn un form 


K HE collections belong to the Royal United Service Insti- 
YY tution for the promotion of naval and mulitary art, 
Me science, and hterature The most noteworthy contents 
of the various rooms are models illustrative of the 
naval architecture of different countries and dates, m connection 
with which 1s an extremely fine model of the battle of Trafalgar , 
specimens of medieval and modern European armour and weapons, 
including models of various kids of heavy ordnance and field 
artillery , a collection of arms and armour from Asia, Africa, and 
America, a complete series of working models of steam engines, 
models of the Battle of Waterloo, of the Crimea, with the siege 
of Sebastapol , of the Defences of Limtz, of the Fortress of 
Metz, and the surroundmg country, of Paris and the German 
lines of investment m 1870-71, of the country round Belfort and 
the battle fields round Orleans, &c , various trophies and relics, 
mcluding a sword and some autograph letters of Nelson, the signal 
book of the “ Chesapeake ,” the swords of Cromwell and Wolfe, the 
skeleton of Napoleon’s charger Marengo, Tippoo Sahub’s pistols, 
and the dress m which he was killed, with many other objects of a 
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similar description. The museum also contams some interesting 
geological and mmeralogical collections 

Lectures are delivered in the theatre of the institution on alter- 
nate Fridays at 3 pm , and papers, succeeded by discussions, are 
read at the evening meetings on alternate Mondays at 8.30 p m from 
the ist January to the Ist July Members have the privilege, 
except on rare occasions, of admitting two friends to lectwies or 
meetings either by ticket or personal troduction Particulars as to 
qualification for membership and fees will be supplied on application 
to the secretary 


The Inbrary contains 15,800 volumes of professional, historical, 
and scientific works, uncluding a complete set of the specifications 
of patents connected with arms, ammunitions, and accoutrements 
The hbrary and reading room are open to members daily from 10 
to 8 


THE ROYAL ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, 
18, Turron Street, Dean’s Yarp, WESTMINSTER 


Russ or ApMission —TZhis museum is open daily from 10 to 4, on 
Saturdays from 10 to 6 30, except in August and September, when tt ts 
closed Non-subscribers are charged 6d each 


‘4 a Royal Architectural Museum was founded in 1851, 
and 1s intended to afford modern architects and art work- 
men an opportunity of studying and comparing the best 
examples of architecture of every style and every age 

Its contents include a very valuable collection of marble reliefs 
from the ruins of one of the ancient cities of India, in the desert of 
Rajpootana, presented by Sir Bartle Frere , casts of Greek, Roman, 
Saxon, twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth century work, 
&e , encaustic tiles, mural paintings, rubbings of brasses, stamed 
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glass, &c , supplemented by photographs, drawings and engravings of 
great architectural works, and models of buildings 

Courses of lectures by architects and other artists are delivered in 
the museum during the session , prizes are given for the best speci- 
mens of carving, metal-work, drawing, modelling, &c , and there are 
evening drawing and modelling classes for art workmen at seven 
o'clock every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday evenmg, for which the 
charge for admussion 1s 6d per week, with 2s 6d entrance fee for 
new members 


SCIENTIFIC AND LEARNED SOCIETIES 






A HE Royal Society —This important society was mcor- 
YY porated in 1663, but had been in existence as a private 
i Sn club for many years before the granting of its charter by 
==" Charles II Its rooms are now in Burlington House, 
havmg removed from Somerset House m 1856 Its object 18 the 
promotion of mathematical and physical science, and amongst 1ts 
fo.mer and present members 1t numbers many illustrious men The 
entrance fee 1s £10, the annual subscription £4 members are 
elected by ballot on the nomination of the council The meet- 
mgs, to which members may introduce visitors, either personally 
or by letter, are held once a week from the third Thursday m 
November to the third Thursday m June, and the president's 
soirées are held in March and Apnl The “ Transactions,” copies of 
which are given to all the fellows, are among the most valuable 
existing records of the progress of science smce the foundation 
of the society, and include mterestinmg memoirs of many cele- 
brated men The Royal Society possesses a very fine hbrary of 
scientific works, numerous portraits by Kneller, Mytens, Hogarth, 
Lawrence, and others, a silver-gilt mace presented by Charles IT , 
a solar dial and a reflecting telescope made by Sir Isaac Newton, a 
marble bust of Mrs Somerville by Chantrey, and many othe 
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scientific and art treasures. Much 1s done to promote research by 
grants made to men from the donation fund of this society, which 
also offers four medals for scientific discoveries, viz, the Copley, the 
Rumford, and two Royal medals 


The Socrety of Antquartes of London, Burlington House, founded 
as parly as 1572; and incorporated in 1751 for the study of antiquity 
Admission fee five gumeas, annual subscription two gumeas. Fellows 
are elected by ballot Meetings, to which visitors are introduced in 
the ordinary way, are held every Thursday evening from November 
to June A fine hbrary and museum, contammg many interesting 
relics of antiquity, may be seen by an order from the secretary, which 
will be readily granted on a written application 


The Royal Instztuton of Great Britacn consists of a brary, labora- 
tory, reading and lecture room m Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, founded 
by Count Rumford and others in 1799 for the promotion of the study 
of mechanics, physiology, chemical science, philosophy, literature, 
art, &c Members are elected by ballot on the proposal of four 
fellows The entrance fee and annual subscription are each five 
guineas Meetings, at which mterestmg lectures are given by 
eminent men, are held during the session, on Friday evenings, from 
8 30t01030 Members have the privilege of giving tickets for these 
lectures to non-subscribers ‘The names of Davy and Faraday aie 
amongst the most illustrious of those connected with the Royal 
Institution The former delivered his first lecture in 1t in 1801, and 
made some of his most important discoveries in its laboratory, and 
the latter was appointed 1ts professor of chemistry in 1827 


The Royal Geographical Socrety, Savile Row, founded in 1830 
for the “ improvement and diffusion of geographical knowledge ,” 
and incorporated by Royal charter m 1859. The entrance fee 1s £3, 
and the annual subscription £2 Members are elected by ballot 
Meetings, to which fellows have each the privilege of mtroducmg 
one gentleman or two ladies, are held on the second and fourth Mon- 
day of every month. This society possesses an excellept hbrary of 
geographical works, and a fine collection of maps 
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The Royal Geqjegical Socety, Burlmgton House, founded im 
1807, and incorporated in 1826, for the promotion of the science of 
geology Entrance fee six guineas, annual subscription three 
guineas Meetings, to which visitors are admitted on the usual con- 
ditions, are held on alternate Wednesday evenmgs This society 
possesses a library and geological museum, which may be seen by 
order of a member 


The “Royal Astatic Soctety, 22, Albemarle Street, founded in 
1823 for the promotion of Omrental studies © Admussion fee five 
guineas, annual subscription two gumeas Meetings on the first and 
third Satuidays of each month from November to June A good 
Oriental library 


The Socrety of Arts, John Street, Adelphi —This society was 
founded in 1754, and mcorporated by Royal charter mn 1847 Its 
objects are the encouragement of arts, manufactures, and commerce, 
and the council have im view the “ establishment of permanent de- 
partments, with competent officers, who may mvestigate and report 
on the progress of discoveries calculated to promote new industries ” 
Candidates for membeiship are proposed by thiee members, but 
i the case of merchants, manufacturers, men of science, &c, 
nomination by the council 1s sufficient The subscription 1s twenty 
guineas on entrance, or two guineas per annum A weekly journal, 
containmg much valuable matter, 1s published by the society A 
general meeting 1s held once a year, and ordinary meetings on every 
Wednesday evening during the session, which commences on the 
third Wednesday in November and ends on the last Wednesday in 
June Each member 1s allowed to mtroduce two visitors to these 
meetings 


The Royal Soctety of Literature, 4, St Martin’s Place, Charmg 
Cross —-Founded in 1823, and incorporated in 1826, for the advance- 
ment of literature A small society, with a good library 


The Lirwean Socrety, Burlngton House, founded in 1788, for the 
study of natural history, more especially that of Great Britam , the 
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reading and publication of papers chiefly on zoology and botany , 
and the formation of a natural history hbrary, which 1s now one of 
the mchest in the kmgdom, and includes that of Linneus himself, 
purchased of his son on bis death in 1828 Admussion fee £6, annual 
subscription £3 Meetings, to which members may each introduce 
one visitor, are held on the first and third Thursdays in February, 
March, April, June, November, and December, and on the first 
Thursday n May, The hbrary, to which visitors may be mtroduced 
by fellows, either personally or by letter, 1s open from 10 to 4 
daily 


The Royal Astronomical Socrety, Burlington House, founded in 
1820, and incorporated in 1831, for the encouragement and promo- 
tion of astronomy Admission fee and annual subscription each two 
guineas, or twenty guineas on admission as a life member Meet- 
ings, to which each member may introduce one visitor, are held on 
the second Friday of every month from November to June inclusive 
This society awards a medal for astronomical discoveries 


The Royal Academy of Music, 4, Tenterden Street, Hanover 
Squaré, instituted in 1822, incorporated im 1830, an academy for in- 
struction in the various branchesof music Entrance fee £30, annual 
fee £5 


The Insttution of Cuil Engineers, 25, Great George Street, W est- 
minster, was founded in 1818, and mcorporated in 1828 Annual 
subscription for London members four, and country members three 
gumeas Meetings every Tuesday from the beginning of January to 
the endof June ° 


The Royal Institute of British Architects, 9, Conduit Street —Ad- 
mission fee for fellows, five guimeas, and associates, one guimea 
Meetings on alternate Monday evenings during the session A 
good hbrary, to which non-members may be introduced by fellows 


The New Musical Association, 27, Harley Street, Cavendish 
Square, founded in 1874, the members of which are “ practical and. 
theoretical musicians,” and “those whose researches have been 
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directed to the scienge of acoustics, the history of the art, or other 
kmdred subjects,” and include the leading musicians of the kingdom 
Annual subscription one gumea Meetings on the first Monday of 
every month 


Other Societies, whose titles sufficiently desembe their characters, 
are the Anthropological Soctety, 4, St Martin’s Place, WC ,athe 
British Archeological Association, 32, Sackville Street, W , the 
Britsh Association for the Advancement of Sctence, 22, Albemarle 
Street, the Numsmatic Society, 18, Gate Street, WC , the Patho- 
logical Soctety, 53, Berners Street, W , the Camden Society, 25, 
Parliament Street, SW , the Chemical Socrety, Burlington House , 
the Entomological Society, 12, Bedford Row, and the Harveran 
Soctety, Titchborne Street, Edgware Road 


The London Library, 12, St James’s Square —A public subserip- 
tion library of upwards of 85,000 volumes. Subscribers admitted on 
the recommendation of a member, subject to the approval of the 
committee Terms £3 a year, or £2 a year, with an entrance fee of 
£6, hfe membership, £26 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 


HE University of London, Burlington Gardens, 1s a fine 
building by Pennethorne m the Italian Renaissance style, 
completed in 1869, in which the Board of Exammers, 
founded in 1837 for conferring degrees on students of 

different London and provincial colleges, hold exammations, councils, 

&c The exterior is decoiated with portrait-statues of the greatest 

thinkers of every age, and the interior includes a theatre with seats 

for 700 people, exammation and council rooms, and a library, which 

18 constantly on the increase 
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King’s Gollege and School —This important institution, occupying 
the whole of the east wing of Somerset House, may be looked upon 
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as a university in mmiature It was founded in 1828, and at present 
numbers about 1100 students in the college, and 600 pupils in the 
school. ‘The building 1s entered from an unpretending archway m 
the Strand, and extends from that thoroughfare to the Thames 
There are rooms within the walls for the residence of matriculated 
students, and on the completion of the new wing fronting the Thames 
Embankment King’s College bids fair to be one of the most satisfac- 
tory buildings for educational purposesin London The government 
of the college 1s vested m a council, and there are six departments, 
which are under a principal, and the school 1s under a head master 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


University College, Upper Gower Street, a handsome buildmg by 
Wilkins, the property of an important proprietary institution founded 
in 1828 by Lord Brougham, Thomas Campbell, and others, n which 
a first-rate scientific education may be obtamed on very moderate 
terms Thuis college possesses the origmal models of Flaxman’s chief 
works, which are arranged in the hall, a portrait of the gieat sculptor 
by M. L Watson on the stairs, and a fine coloured marble bas-relief 
by Baron de Triqueti 1n the cloister, all of which may be seen free of 
charge on Saturdays, by tickets to be obtamed at the lodge on pre- 
sentation of a card with the name and address of the visitor 


St Paul's School, on the east of St Paul's Churchyard, 1s a modern 
building erected in 1823 on the site of the omginal schoo! destroyed 
by the great fire of 1666, which was founded by Dean Colet m 1512 for 
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the free education of 153,poor children. Presentations to this foun- 
dation are in the gift of the Master of the Mercers’ Company, of which 
Dean Colet was a member. 


Christ's Hospital, Newgate Street, popularly known as the “ Blue 
Coat School,” on account of the peculiar costume worn by the 
scholars, is a fine old building, with a new hall by Shaw, added’ in 
1825-29, occupying the site of the Grey Friars Monastery, 1t was 
founded vy Edward VI im 1553 for the education of orphans and 
foundlings Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Charles Lamb, Leigh Hunt, 
and other famous men were educated here This charity possesses 
many fine pictures, including portraits of her Majesty and the late 
Prince Consort by Sir F Grant, and one of Edward VI by Holbein 
The visitor to London should endeavour to be present at the yearly 
ceremony on September 21st in the hall of Christ’s Hospital, when 
the head boys deliver orations before the Lord Mayor, Corporation, 
and governors of the school The “ suppimgs in public,” held every 
Thursday from Quinquagesima Sunday to Good Friday, are also 
interesting sights Tickets are given by the governors 


Merchant Taylors’ School —A new Gothic school house has re- 
cently been erected for this mstitution on the playground of the old 
Charter House school , 1t was opened by H RH the Prince of Wales 
in 1875 The old building in Suffolk Lane was erected in 1675 for 
the accommodation of the school founded by the company m 1561, 
for the education of boys at a very moderate cost At this school 
Bishops Andrewes, Dove, and Tomson, James Shirley, Titus Oates, 
and many others of enviable or unenviable notomety were educated. 


Charter House School was removed to a fine new buildimg at 
Godalming, Surrey, in 1872 The hospital still remains at Aldersgate 
Street, an old and interesting building, formerly “an hospital, chapel, 
and school house,” founded in 1611 for the education of poor boys 
and the reception of pensioners, the most notewo1thy features are 
the great hel, with a fine old chimney-piece, and the chapel, con- 
taining the tomb of the founder, Sutton 
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Westminster School, or St Peter’s College, Westminster, founded 
by Queen Ehzabeth m 1560, 1s mterestimg as retaming the old 
dormitory of the Abbey, rebuilt in 1722, and the old refectory of the 
Abbot of Westminster, now used as the hall of the college Many 
eminent men have been educated at this school, which 1s one of the 
mo*t important in London There 1s a “foundation” for forty boys, 
who are called Queen's Scholars 


We may also name — 


The Mercers’ School, College Hill, one of the four ancient schools 
of London, founded mm the reign of Henry II, and orginally m the 
Old Jewry, but removed to its present site m 1808, and the 


City of London School, Milk Street, Cheapside, established in 
1835 —Thus school 1s supported partly by an mcome of about £1000 
per annum arising from property bequeathed by a town-clerk of 
London m the reign of Henry V 


National Ari Training School, South Kensington —The annual 
sessions, each lasting five months, commence on the Ist of March and 
the 1st of October, and end on the last day of February and the last 
day of July respectively The months of August and September, 
one week at Christmas, and one week at Easter or Whitsuntide, are 
vacations The classes meet every day, except Saturday Hours of 
study—day, 10 to 3, evening, 7 to 9 

In connection with the Traming School, and open to the public, 
separate classes are established for male and female students, the 
studies comprising drawing, painting, and modelling, as applied to 
ornament, the figure, landscape, and still-life 

With the view to meet the applications of parents, young persons at 
home for the Christmas and Midsummer vacations can attend the 
drawing classes at South Kensington, from the 15th December to the 
14th February, or from the 15th June to the 31st July, on a payment 
of £1 Hours of attendance, daily, except Satu: day, frog, 10 to 12 30, 
or from 1 to 3 
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These schools are @pen to the public on Saturday afternoons. A 
prospectus of terms may be had at the South Kensmgton Museum 

National Training School of Cookery —The president 1s the Duke 
of Westmunster, and the chairman of the Executive Committee 1s the 
Hon F Leveson-Gower,M P There ate three courses of instruction 
I For learners, who are made to understand the principles gnd 
practice of cleanliness and economy, and witness demonstrations of 
cookery, II A practice kitchen, where lessons are given mn cooking 
food for farmlies who can afford to spend from 20s to 100s weekly in 
the purchase of food to be cooked, III An artizan kitchen, where 
cookery 1s taught suitable for artizans and others who can afford to 
spend only fiom 7s to 20s weekly m the purchase of food to be 
cooked The chief object of the school 1s to train young educated 
persons to become teachers of cookery in schools throughout the 
country , but ladies and cooks attend the courses on payment of 
fees, and some hundreds of the latter have taken certificates At 
present the School 1s m Exhibition Road, and 1s open daily, except 
Saturdays, from 10 to4 The Secretary will furnish all necessary 
information 

Natonal Trawmng School of Mussc—At the west side of the 
Royal Albert Hall has been lately erected a buildmg which will be 
opened as a National Tiamimg School of Music in the course of 
the year This building has been designed by Lieutenant H 
H Cole, RE The exterior 1s decorated with plaster treat- 
ment, either engraved (the sgraffito of the ancients), or modelled 
in bas-reliefs. These have been designed by Mr Moody Mr C 
J Freake has liberally erected the building at bis own risk, and has 
offered the free use of 1t to the School for five years. It 1s proposed 
that the School shall be mamly supported by free scholarships, of the 
yearly value of £40, which will be competed for throughout the 
United Kingdom The students will receive not only an eaccllent 
musical education, but also education m history, languages, elocution, 
and deportment Her Majesty the Queen, the Piince of Wales, 
the Duke €nd Duchess of Edimburgh, the Mercers’, the Fish- 
mongers’ and other London Compames, Sir Titus Salt, Sir John 
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Hawkshaw, and others have agreed to found free scholarships. This 
institution owes its existence to the continuous efforts of the Society 
of Arts, and 1s the result of the comprehensive inquiry into the state 
of musical education which the Society held m 1865 For great 
musical performances, the adjacent Royal Albert Hall will be used. 


School of Art Needlework —A school for executing art-needlework 
of all kinds, excepting lace work, has been founded with the twofold 
objects of reviving a beautiful art, and givmg remunerative employ- 
ment to ladies The president of the school is H RH the Princess 
Christian, and the acting vice-president 1s Lady Manan Alford The 
school has had great success, having executed orders to the value of 
upwards of £6,000 in a year It was established im Sloane Street, 
but has been removed to Exhibition Road, South Kensmgton 


PICTURE GALLERIES 


ey, HE following list embraces all the most important Fine Art 
YY Galleries now open to the public The hours of admis- 
sion vary with the season—they are usually from 10 to 5, 
and the charge 1s, catalogues ranging from 6d to ls 


Belguan Gallery, 28, Old Bond Street 

British Gallery of Art, 57 and 58, Pall Mall 

Burlington Gallery, 191, Piccadilly 

Conduit Street Gallery, 9, Conduit Street 

Doré Gallery, 35, New Bond Street 

Dudley Gallery, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 

Fine Art Socrety’s Gallery, 148, New Bond Street (See Advertisement ) 
French Gallery, 120, Pall Mall 

Gallery of the Socrety of Painters in Water Colours, 54, Pall Mall East 
Gallery of the Instatute of Pamters in Water Colours, 53, Pall Mall 
Gallery of the Socrety of Lady Artists, 148, Great Marlborough Street 
Gallery of the Socvety of British Artists, 64, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall 
Gallery of the New British Institution, 39, Old Bond Street 

Gallery of the Socrety of French Artwsts, 168, New Bond Street. 

Kung Street Gallerves, 9—11, King Street, St James’s 

Marie Gallery, 142, New Bond Street 

Paleotechnie Gallery, 106, New Bond Street (See Advertistment ) 
Pali Mali Gallery, 48, Pall Mall. 








Part VIJ.—PLACES OF ENTERTAINMENT. 
THEATRES 






4 HE following are the principal theatres in London As 
i” the programmes are frequently varied, we cannot do 
¥,) better than refer our readers to the daily papers for de- 
~~ tailed mformation concerning the performances, The 
prices of admission are usually advertised at the same time — 


Covent Garden, Bow Street, (Italian Opera from April to July) 
Drury Lane, Catherine Street, Strand (Opera from April to July) 
Haymarket, 8, Haymarket (east side) 
Lyceum, Wellington Street, Strand. 
Adelpht, 411, Strand. 

Princess’s, 73, Oxford Street 

Gavty, 345, Strand 

Olympu, Wych Street, Strand 

Queen's, 91, Long Acre 

Globe, Newcastle Street, Strand 

Vaudeville, 404, Strand 

St James’s, 23, King Street, St James's 
Opera Comague, 299, Strand 

Prince of Wales’s, 21, Tottenham Street 
Court, Sloane Square, Chelsea 

Charing Cross, King Wilham Street, Strand 
Strand, 168, Strand 

Royalty, Dean Street, Oxford Street 
Criterion, Piccadilly Circus 

The Duke’s, 43, High Holborn 

Alhambra, Leicester Square 

Royal Aquarium, Westminster 

Surrey, 124, Blackfriars Road 
Phalharmdi, High Street, Islington 
Standard, 204, High Street, Shoreditch 
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Equestrian performances may be witnessed at— 
The Amphitheatre (Sanger's), Westminster Bridge Road. 
The Cerque (Hengler’s), Argyll Street, Regent Street. 


CONCERT HALLS, 
Royal Albert Hall, Kensington Road Sacred and secular concerts. 





BOYAL ALBERT HALL 


The foundation-stone of this fine building, erected in memory of the 
Prince Consort, was laid by the Queen on the 20th May, 1867, and the hall 
was opened by her Majesty on the 29th of March, 1871 

The style of the buldmg 1s Itahan Renaissance, the materials of the 
fucade are entirely of red brick and terra-cotta 

The frieze, 800 feet m length, in mosaic work, 1s from designs by 
Pickersgill, Horsley, Armitage, Poynter, Marks, Yeames, ar Armstead 
The architect of the hall 1s Major-General H Y D Scott,CB Theorgan, 
by Wills, with 1ts 9,000 pipes, 18 undoubtedly the finest in the world 
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Exeter Hall, Strand “Sacred Harmonic Society. 

St James’s Hall, Piccadilly Popular concerts Moore and Burgess 
Minstrels 

St George's Hall, Langham Place Mr and Mrs German Reed’s Enter- 
tainment Concerts and lectures 

(Open only in the Evening ) 

Evans's Supper Rooms, Covent Garden 

The Oxford, 6, Oxford Street 

The Holborn, High Holborn 

The Lorelon Pavilion, Tichborne Street. 

The Metropolitan, Edgware Road 


MISCELLANEOUS PLACES OF AMUSEMENT 

Royal Aquartum, Summer and Winter Garden, Westmmster Prome- 
nade, spacious Concert Hall, Theatre, Fine Art Gallery, Reading Rooms, 
Aquarium, Skating Rink, and Refreshment Rooms (For special entertain- 
ments see daily papers ) 

Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly (See daily papers ) 

Polytechnic Institute, 309, Regent Street Collection of models and 
machinery Lectures on popular science, &c Open from 11 tll 5, and 
7 till 10 

Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork Exhintwn, Baker Street The celebrated 
collection of wax models of celebrated personages 

Agricultural Halil, Liverpool Road, Islington. Cattle and horse 
shows, &c 

BAZAARS 

Soho Bazaar, 4, 5, 6, and 7, Soho Square 

Baker Street, 58, Baker Street 

Crystal Palace, 108, Oxford Street 


RINKS 

Oxford Curcus Skating Rink, 316, Oxford Street 

Central Skating Rink, Holborn 

Royal Aquarium, Westminster Fellows only, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Fridays Public, Mondays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays 

Prince’s, Hans Place, Brompton For Members only 

There are numerous rinks in the suburbs of London, and many 
more are in the course of construction. 


PUBLIC GARDENS 
Cremorne, King’s Road, Chelsea. Concerts, fireworks, &c 
Roshervillf, Gravesend Concerts, &c (Go by steamboat ) 
North Woolwich, North Woolwich Concerts, &e (Go by steamboat.) 
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CRICKET GROUNDS. 


Lords, St. John’s Wood Road 
The Oval, Kennington. 
Prence's, Hans Place, Brompton 


The two great matches at Lord’s are Oxford v Cambridge, and 
Etcav Harrow They take place July There are also tennis 
and racquet courts at Lord’s and Prince’s The Oval 1s famous for 
county matches 


BATHS 


HE following 1s a hst of the chief swimming and warm baths 
~4é. to be found m London — 


€ St Marylebone, 181, Marylebone Road 

Royal York, 34, York Terrace, Regent’s Park 

Lambeth, 156, Westminster Bridge Road, S E 

St George's, 8, Davies Street, W , and 88, Buckingham Palace Road, S W 
Paddington, Queen’s Road, Bayswater 

Bloomsbury, Endell Street, W C 

St Martin’s, Orange Street, Leicester Square, W C 

Westminster, 34, Great Smith Street, W 

Argyll, 10a, Argyll Place, Regent Street W 

The Hammam, 76, Jermyn Street, S W 

The Grosvenor, 119, Buckingham Palace Road } Turkish Baths 
The Terminus, Railway Approach, London Bridge. 





The Roman Bath, Strand Lane, 1s famous for the coldness of its waters, 
which are supplied by a spring A marble bath has been erected in the 
place of the old Roman bath, which 1s not now used 


Floating baths have been erected m the Thames, near Charing 
Cross Railway Bridge 


Bathing 1s allowed m the Serpentine, Hyde Park, before 8 am, 
and in the evening after 8 pm 





The Crystal Palace, Sydenham, 1s open daily (Sun- 
days excepted) Admugson, 1s, except on Saturday, on 
which day a concert of high-class music 1s usually given, 2s 6d , on 
great féte days, such as the Handel Festival, 5s Visitors should 
endeavou, if possible, to see the Palace on one of these days The 
Palace may be reached from London Bridge or Victoria Stations, 
Ludgate Hull, or Euston Square The two former are the more 
direct routes By the Ludgate Hull (Engh Level) lime, visitors 
are put down close to the centre transept, thus avoiding a walk 
of some distance § Railway tickets may be obtained including 
admission to the Palace The buildmg, which 1s mamly of glass 
and iron, originally formed part of that erected m Hyde Park for 
the Great Exhibition of 1851 It was purchased by a company, 
re-erected on its present site, and was opened by Her Majesty m 
person n 1854 It consists of one grand central nave with aisles, 
two mam galleries, two transepts, and two wings, a third transept 
was burnt in 1866 ‘The view from either end of the nave 1s ex- 
tremely fine The aisles are chiefly occupied by the Courts, includ- 
ing the Egyptian Court, the Greek Court, the Roman Court, the 
Alhambra Court, the Byzantine and Romanesque Court, the German 
Medieval Court, the Engitsh Medieval Court, the Renatssance 
Court, the@liahan Court, the Pomperan Court, and the Jitaltan, 
French, and Elizabethan Vesttbules, m all of which are contamed 
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fac-simile examples of the architecture and sculpture of the several 
countries and periods. The Gaillerses contam the Fine Art and 
other collections. In the Centre Transept 1s the grand orchestra 
with the Handel organ, the Concert Room, and Theatre. 

The Marine Aquarium 1s at the west end of the nave Here are 
ranged sixty-one tanks, contammg thousands of living marine 
animals Sixpence extra 1s charged for admission to this exhibition 

The Park and Grounds are most picturesquely laid out, and con- 
tam the finest arrangement of fountains and water temples in the 
world. On the banks and islands of the lakes are represented huge 
extinct anmals Refreshment Rooms are within the palace 


Dulwich College and Gallery are withm a short distance of the 
Crystal Palace, trains and omnibuses run frequently between the 
two places The College and Gallery are open free daily from 10 to5 
The College, founded by Edward Alleyne, an actor, dates from 1619 
The new College, erected in 1866-70, from designs by Charles Barry, 
junior, 1s in the Itahan-Gothic style The Gallery contams upwards 
of 300 pictures, including examples of Mumrllo, Rembrandt, Rubens, 
Vandyck, Paul Veronese, Guido, and many of the Flemish, Dutch, 
and French masters, and a few by English masters 


Alexandra Palace, Muswell Hall, may be reached from the King’s 
Cross Station of the Great Northern Railway Open daily Ad- 
mission, ls This Palace, which was opened to the public m 1875, 
replaces a former structure burnt down in 1873, and consists of a 
long nave intersected by a transept, which 1s set apart for musical 
festivals, and 1s capable of holding 12,000 persons The organ, by 
Wills, was constructed under the superintendence of Sir Michael 
Costa The Londesborough collection of armour, and the Whitfield 
eollection, illustrative of natural history, are arranged in rooms 
within the palace Refreshment Rooms are on the south of the 
building 

The Park and Grounds contam a racecourse, archery, and cricket 
grounds, a lake, and a circus constructed to hold 3,000 persons 
There 1s also a Japanese village, as well as representations of domestic 
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architecture of other €%$untries. Fruit, flower, horse, and dog shows 
are held periodically, and horse racmg during the season. 


Richmond This favourite resort of Londoners, situated partly 
on Richmond Hull and partly on the level ground beneath 1t, 1 
reached by either the South Western Railway from Waterloo, or 
the North London Railway from Broad Street, or from Addison 
Road Kensington , or by omnibus from the City Richmond was 
formerly galled Sheen, and received its present name from Henry 
VII, who rebuilt the manor house in 1497, but of this only a stone 
gateway on Richmond Green now remains’ The chief attraction 
18 the Park, eyght miles in circumference, which was laid out by 
Charles I, and much improved by George II The park abounds 
in magnificent prospects, 1s richly wooded, and contams a fine herd 
of deer The principal entrance 1s by the gates opposite the Star 
and Garter Hotel on the summit of the Hell Visitors should not 
fail to note the view from the Terrace, which for picturesqueness 18 
not to be surpassed in England 


Kew Gardens are within an easy walk or nde of Richmond, and 
may be seen on the same day The gardens cover about seventy- 
five acres, the pleasure grounds attached to them comprise about 
270 acres in addition The whole was formerly the private property 
of the Royal Family, but was given up to the public by her present 
Majesty in 1840 The gardens contain numerous hot-houses and 
conservatories, a palm house, a temperate house, and three museums 
The Palm House, 362 feet long by 100 feet wide and 60 feet Ingh, 
was built by Decimus Burton, 1t contains a splendid collection of 
palms from all parts of the tropics 


Hampton Court Palace may also be reached by South Western 
Railway, either to Hampton Court or Teddmgton stations, the 
latter necessitates a long but very pleasant walk Visitors may go 
one way and return the other, thus seemg Bushey Park with its 
noble avenue of chestnuts upwards of a mile in length Hampton 
Court was ult by Cardinal Wolsey in 1514 as a residence for him- 
self, but ultimately given up to Henry VIII It underwent con- 
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siderable alterations durmg the reigns of Wiliam and Mary and 
Queen Anne. The eastern and southern fronts were added by 
Wren. The apartments open to the publig contain nearly 1,000 
pamtings, many of which are of great muntereat. The Great Hall was 
commenced by Wolsey and completed by Henry VIIL, 1t has a fine 
tumber roof, inferior only to that of Westminster. The gardens 
contain a Vinery and a Maze 


Windsor Castle may be reached by Great Western pr South 
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Western Railways The State Apartments can only be seen durmg 
the absence of the Queen, tickets may be obtained of the principal 
booksellers in the town The Chapel Royal and the Round Tower 
may be seen daily, and the terraces and parks are at all times acces- 
sible Edward the Confessor is said“to have had a palace here, 
but the present building dates from the time of Henry III In the 
reign of Edward III the building was carried on under the super- 
intendence of Wilham of Wykeham, and portions were @uccessively 
added under Henry VIII, Elizabeth, Cromwell, and George IV 
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The Home and Great Parks cover 2,300 acres In the latter 1s the 
Long Walk, an avenue of elms two and a-half miles m extent, and 
the artificial lake known as Virginia Water In the Little Parks 
the tree, still standing, said to be Herne’s oak 


Eton, adjommg Windsor, should also be visited It 1s mteresting 
chiefly for its college, founded in 1446 by Henry VI, which 1s nchly 
endowed 


Greenwich Hospital and Park may be reached by road, rail, or 
river The hospital was commenced by Charles II in 1664, but was 
not completed until 1704 Webb, Wren, Stuart, Vanbrugh, and 
Inigo Jones each had a hand m the buildmg It was formerly used 
as an asylum for old and disabled seamen, but in 1865 was converted 
into a Naval College and School of Naval Architecture The Pasnted 
Hall contams many interesting pamtings and relics, the chief among 
the latter being the coat worn by Nelson at Trafalgar The Obser- 
vatory in the park, partly designed by Wren, 1s the residence of the 
Astronomer Royal Visitors are not admitted with the building 


Woolwrch, adjommg Greenwich, 1s remarkable for its Arsenal and 
Dockyard The Arsenal can only be seen on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days between the hours of 10 to 11 30 and 2 to 430 = Tickets to 
be obtamed at the War Office, Pall Mall The Royal Artllery 
Barracks are situated on Woolwich Common, where also 1s the 
Hospital, Military Academy, and Military Repository, the last 15 
open free daily 


Gravesend 1s lower down the river, and may be reached by rail 
from London Bridge, Cannon Street, or Charing Cross Stations, as 
well as by steamboat Here are Rosherville Gardens, Windmill Hill, 
from which an extensive view may be obtained, and about three 
miles from the town the pretty village of Springhead From 
Gravesend, Rochester and Chatham should be visited—the former for 
the sake of ity ancient castle and cathedral, the latter for 1ts dockyard 


Harrow-on-the-Hill, ten miles north-west of London, may be 
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quickly reached from Euston Square Station. The town is remark- 
able chiefly for ita celebrated grammar school, founded by John Lyon 
m the sixteenth century, and for its ancient church. From the 
churchyard an extensive view of Harrow Weald may be obtained 


St. Albans, eighteen miles from London by the North Western, 
Grtat Northern, or Midland lines of railway, should be visited for the 
sake of 1ts ancient abbey church dedicated to St Alban, the proto- 
martyr, who was beheaded here ap 304 The church, which 13s 
now undergomg extensive restoration, 1s the longest in England 
The first battle of the Wars of the Roses was fought near here m 
1455 

In the summer time a four-horse coach leaves the “White Horse 
Cellar,” Piccadilly, for St Albans, about 10 am 
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Prue ts, 28 64., and 4s, THE 


AMERICAN “WHITE” ARECA-NUT TOOTH PASTE 


IS MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


POND, BROTHERS, 


68, Fleet Street, London, Vineland, New Jersey, Broadway, 
New York (City), and Hamilton's City, Canada. 


Pond’s Paste may be had of all Chemists and Medicine Vendors in the World. 
Of the numerous Letters incidentally received, it 1s deemed sufficient to publish 
only the following 


“IMPORTANT TESTIMONIAL. 


From Proressorn P L SIMMONDS, FRCI, FSS, &c Authorof"“A Du- 
tronary of I'rade Products,” and numerous other Works, Edttor and Proprietor of 
the ** Technologist,” of the ‘ Fournal of Applred Sctence,” &¢ 

GENTLEMEN, November 21, 1870 
I have much pleasure 1n certif ung thet I have now used your White Areca- 

Nut Tooth Paste, and Antiseptic Mouth Wash, for some time with great pleasure 

and advantage, and I have warmly recommended them to my friends as most efficacious and 


useful dentifrices 
29, Cheapside P L Simmonps 


If you wish to preserve your Teeth and Gums, and avert Toothache, use Pond’s 
American ‘‘ White’’ Areca-Nut Tooth Paste It1> the very best preparation extant 


“‘POND’S: 
TARAXACUM, RHUBARB, AND CHAMOMILE PILLS, 


FOR THE STOMACH AND LIVER. 


AN IMPORTANT TESTIMONIAL Doss 
fyom the Rav C H Poors, of Marlborough, Wilts As a Stomachie and Tontc—One 
Sir uly roth, 1872 Pill to be taken before dinner 
] 3 
I have for some sgeaidueahte time been in the er rede ead pespalipeatictiea os 
habit of using your ‘‘Taraxacum, Rhubarb, and 4, 14, 4 Seient tw San hee 
Chamomile Pills,” with the best results, as you may Pills at ‘hed time se 
infer from my frequent application for a fresh supply 
I have had some experience of their efficacy n Stimu- Precers 1$d, per Bor, wx Bottles 
lating the Liver and of their 7oxzc properties conse- 2s od and 115 
quent on the skilful manner in which they are com- 
pounded, and that from the most simple and innocuous 
drugs, there can be no doubt I can confidently re- 
commend them and would add that all my friends to 
whom I have spoken of their value, have, in adopting 
them, confirmed my opinion, and enquired where they 
are to be obtained, to whom I have had much satis- 
faction in giving your address, and though zszAxnown 
*to you, many of them have purchased from time to 
tame, when going to London, a box or two at your 
establishment 
C H Poort 
Collangbourne Vicarage, 
Zo Mr G P Ponp Martborough, Wilts 
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Prepared only by _ 
' G. P. POND, Consulting Chemist, 
68 Fieet Street London 
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WALKLEY & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WATERPROOF GARMENTS, 


FOR ALL CLIMATES AND FOR 
EVERY PURPOSE 


THE 49-02, REVERSIBLE WATERPROOF COAT, 


In Case, adapted for the Pocket or Saddle. Colours— 
Drab, Black, or Check 


LADIES’ WATERPROOF CAPES, 


With or without Hoods and Sleeves, pa Jackets, &c 
Colours—Drab, Black, or Check, 


Waterproof Coats of all kinds, from the finest 
texture to the strongest material. 


COACHMEN’S WATERPROOF DRIVING CAPES WITH SLEEYES, 
Drab or Blach Made to cover the entire seat of the carriage 


LIFE BELTS 


FISHING STOCKINGS, BROGUES, & TROUSERS. 


FISHING BAGS, ETC 


AIR AND WATER CUSHIONS, PILLOWS, AND BEDS. 
(WATER BEDS CAN BE HAD ON HIRE) 


DRIVING APRONS AND CARRIAGE RUGS 
in every variety of colour and quality 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS, LEGGINGS, & KNEE- 
CAPS FOR VARICOSE VEINS, &c. 
All kinds of India Rubber Goods for domestic use, &¢ , &¢ 


The Largest and Best Assorted Stock of Waterproofs and 
India-rubber Goods in the Kingdom , 


No. 5, Stranp, Lonpon, W.C. 


(Opposete Charing Cross Post Office ) 
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148, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
GALLERIES OF 


THE FINE ART SOCIETY, 


LIMITED. 





This Society are the owners of the Copynghts in 
Miss E TxHompson’s celebrated works—“ THE RoLL CALL,” 
“QuaTRE Bras,” and “BaLacLava,” OR THE RETURN OF 
THE S1x HuNDRED 

The Pnices of the various states are as follows — 


“THE ROLL CALL” 


Artist’s Proofs ‘ List closed 
Proofs before Letters ‘ £15 15 Oo 
India Proofs : 10 10 Oo 
Prints . : . : 5 5 Oo 
o QUATRE BRAS,” AND * BALACLAVA.”’ 
Artist’s Proofs L18 15 Oo 
Proofs before Letters . ; 10 10 oO 
India Proofs : 7°7 ~=«0 
Prints . ; : , 5 5 Oo 





These plates having been declared to the Pmntsellers’ Associa- 
tion, the number of proofs 1s strictly limited, and each impression 
will bear the stamp of the Association 

“ Balaclava” will be on exhibition at these Galleries during the 
months of May, June, and July, 1876 

A special feature in the business of the Society 1s the Sale of 

* Engravings of the works of the greatest English Painters in Land- 
scape and Portraiture, viz, TURNER and REYNOLDS 

The Society have also an exclusive concession for the sale of 
the photographs of Colonel Stuart-Wortley, which are now printed 
by a saben beth process Fresh series of these photographs are 
being constahtly issued 


~~ 


148, New Bonpb STREET, LONDON. 
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JORDAN anv LEWIS, 
Practical Cailors, 


269, REGENT STREET, 
(Near Langham Hotel), 
Beg most respectfully to mform their American, English, and 
Continental Patrons, that they have made additiondl arrange- 
ments to meet the continued demand on the resources of their 
Establishment, as well as to secure the reputation for superior 
work which they have hitherto enjoyed. 


Gentlemen who honour them with a visit will find every 
variety of 


CHOICE AND FASHIONABLE 
MATERIAL 
Sustable for the present season, including the best 
SCOTCH TWEEDS & WEST OF ENGLAND ANGOLAS. 


PIPPI 


Messrs JoRDAN & LEwis have been favoured with the custom 
of some of the most eminent officers, citizens, and merchants of 


AMERICA. 








UNITED STATES’ NAVAL AND MILITARY 
UNIFORMS. 


ESPECIAL ATTENTION 1S given to this branch, and gentlemen 
may rely on the strictest accuracy in every detail appertain- 
ing to it, 





NV. B.—The utmost despatch, excellence of materral, good work- 
manship, and moderate charges may be relied on. 
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MADAME SAMUEL JAY. 





ROBES ET CHAPEAUIKX 


DE PARIS. 





TROUSSEAUX POUR 


MARRIAGE. 





259, REGENT STREET, ADJOINING THE 


Circus, OXFORD STREET. 


JAY’S 
LONDON GENERAL MOURNING 
3 WAREHOUSE, 


NOS 243 TO 251, REGENT STREET 
ESTABLISHED IN 1:84: 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 


Her MAajesty the Queen, 
H RH THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
H RH THE Princess LovIs oF HESSE, 
H RH Tue DucHeEss OF CAMBRIDGE 


PN, 


MESSRS JAY 


HAVE THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


BLACK SILKS 


Ever seen in one Establishment, either of the Richest 
Qualities or at a Limited Price These Black Silks are 
all TICKETED IN PLAIN FIGURES, and no deviation 
1s ever made in the marked prices 





AA 








The most Fashionable House 1n London for 
COSTUMES, MILLINERY, AND 
MANTLES. 

Des Coutus teres et Modtstes Francatses 
Prix fixes pour la fagon 












JAY’S, 
243, 245, 247, 249, & 251, REGENT STRLET. 


td 
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GEORGE WOODS & CO.'S 
AMERICAN-MADE PARLOUR ORGANS. 
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These remarkable Instruments excel all others of their class in their Beautiful Quality 
of Tone, Thorough Construction, Extraordinary Power, 
Elegance of Style and Finish, and 


THEIR GREAT VARIETY OF MUSICAL EFFECTS 
Obtainable by the use of their 


COMBINATION SOLO STOPS 


Vox Humana, a Baritone Solo 
JEOLINE, 2 Soft or Breathing Stop 
PIANO, a fine-toned PIANO which will never require tuning 
The PIANO STOP 1s an invention of great importance, supplying to the organ an 
element of life @nd brilliancy, and adding greatly to its power and variety 
All DEALERS, ORGANISTS, and TEACHERS are invited to acquaint themselves with 


their merits and prices 
Descriptive Circulars sent free to any Address, by 


5. G. DENNIS, European Agent, 16, Ludgate Hill, London 
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WOOTON’S PATENT 


CABINET SECRETAIRE. 





MOST USEFUL, 
CONVENIENT, 
ELEGANT, 
Desk for Business, Professional, Literary, or 


Private Gentleman or Lady 


ever Invented. 


Call and Inspect or write for Prices and . 
Testimonials to Sole Agents, 


FRANCIS & JAMES SMITH, 


60, BERNERS STREET, Lonpon. 
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ESTABLISHED 1804. 


LODGE & SON, 


53, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
CUTTERS AND MAKERS OF .THE 


“SANS EGAL” 


SUPERIOR FITTING SHIRTS 
Best Makes in English and French Kid Gloves. 


DRESS SHIRTS SILK AND SATIN 


| SCARFS 
FLANNEL SHIRTS. } 





, BRIC 
[53. LODGES SON. 53h LX AND CAM 


sas ions 
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GENUINE WELSH 


FLANNEL 


Noted for the largest and best assorted stock in Londonfof 
STOCKINGS, SOCKS, AND UNDERCLOTHING FOR LADIES, 
GENTLEMEN AND CHILDREN. 
Real Balpnggan and Best Silk Hosiery for Wedding Outfits 
Special Qualztres for Summer and Winter wear in 
Elastic Silk Underclothing. 


AT THE VERY LOWEST CASH PRICES 
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A mong the more Prominent and Popular Features of 


THE ROYAL AQUARIUM 


.& SUMMER & WINTER GARDEN 


may be mentioned the 


FLOWER SHOWS 


whch will be held at the following dates —e 

Amount of Prizes 
APRIL 12 and 13 —Forced Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Lilies, & . £250 

MAY 10 and 11 —Roses in Pots, Greenhouse Azaleas, Palms, and 
other suitable Plants for Table Decoration 350 
MAY 30and 31 —Grand Stove and Greenhouse Plant Show, Fruit,&c. 1100 
JULY § and 6 —Grand Rose Show, Dinner Table Decorations, &c. 350 
OCTOBER 4 and 5 —Great Fruit and Chrysanthemum Show. . . 450 


THE SKATING RINK, 


THE LIBRARY AND READING-ROOM 


Of the Society contains a complete collection of British, Foreign, and Pro- 
vincial og Weekly, &c , Newspapers, Magazines, Reviews, &c , and all 
the current literature of the day, besides New Books, Catalogues, and Pub- 
lishers’ Announcements of New Publications Telegrams of News and 
Stock Exchange Quotations are regularly displayed Conveniences for letter- 
writing are supplied, and letters can be posted inthe room  Chess-tables 
are also provided 


THE AUTOMATON CHESS-PLAYER 
A revival and improvement of Baron Kempelen’s famous invention, half a 
century ago, has been engaged, and will play Chess or Draughts with visitors 
This triumph of mechanical skill will also introduce its new and novel Astro- 


logical Séances 

AN INSECTORIUM 
Will shortly be opened, for the purpose of illustrating the transformation of 
Insects, as well as for the exhibition of living specimens of the Lepidoptera, 
Coleoptera, Hymenoptera, &c 


Sumptuously appointed 
REFRESHMENT AND BILLIARD ROOMS 


under the charge of Messrs Bertram and Roberts 





£2,500 


Cloak Rooms and Lavatorzes conveniently located throughout 
the Butlding 


Admission to the Public every Week Day from 11 o'clock, 
ONE SHILLING. 


Book for St James’ Park or Westminster Bridge Stations of the 
District Railway 


REACHED BY RAILWAY, RIVER, AND ROAD. 


~ nee 
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OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING, FROM 42 TO 4 
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THE OXFORD CIRCUS SKATING 
. RINK AND CLUB. 


316 & 317, OXFORD STREET, 
A Few Doors West of Regent Circus 
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This Rink 1s built with all the latest improvements, the entire area cover- 
ing a space of upwards of 10,000 square feet, and 1s covered with an orna- 
mental roof adorned with banners, &c. The Rink itself 1s embellished with 
Choice Statuary, being replicas of the works of Celebrated Sculptors, and 
the Choicest Exotics surrounding it renders 1t one of the most charming 
scenes in the Metropolis 

The ventilation has been one of the principal studies of the Architect, 
and is as perfect as practicable. 

Balconies surround the Rink, from which the Visitor can view the evolu- 
tions of the Skaters, and at the same time obtain light refreshments. 

Communicating with the Rink 1s a 


HIGH-CLASS RESTAURANT, 


Superintended by a Parisienne Patissier of celebrity. 

e Phmpton Skates selected for use on this Rink are an improvement 
upon any hitherto used, combmuing lightness with a facility of executing the 
most intricate curves, and Subscribers can either purchase or hire them 

Member’s Annual Subscription (with privilege of introducmg Two Friends, 
on payment of 2s. 6d, each person, on the days set apart for Subsenbers, 
and Free Admission at all times for themselves), 3 Guineas. 

After a limited number of Members have been elected an Entrance Fee of 
10 Guineas will be charged. 

The Public Admission 1s 2s each, including Skates. 


316 & 317, Oxrorp STREET, NEAR REGENT CIRCUS. 
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HARRIS-JONES & COMPANY, 


AMERICAN 


‘SUOTIVL 





AND RIDING-HABIT MAKERS, 


319, Oxrorp Street, 
(10 Doors West of Regent Circus,) 


LONDON, W. 


The Newest and Best Goods at the lowest 


prices possible for Cash. 


Patterns and Forms of Self-Measurement 
sent to all parts of the 
World. 
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16, VERE STREET, OxFoRD STREET, LONDON. 


RODGERS AND SONS, 


SHEFFIELD CUTLERS, 


PRP POLL LIVI LOLOLOLE LO, LPL Lr, 


Co the Mueen. 


WAR AARPEAAAE ORR ARE PAE RIN 


The London Agency for this very old-established and well- 
known Firm ts on the first floor 


AT BROOKS, 


16, VERE STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 


NIN NI NIN III 


ITHE STOCK INCLUDES 





Ivory Table Knives Hair and Nail Scissors. 

Ivory Dessert Knives Work Scissors 

Ivory Carving Khives Gardening Scissors. 

Dessert Knives and Forks, Button Hole Scissors, 
with Silver and Plated Penmaking Machines. 
Blades Erasers. 

Sporting Knives. Razors. 

Fishing Knives. Razor Strops 

Gardening Knives Corkscrews 

Pen and Pencil Knives Pic-Nic-Cases 

Pocket Knives. Needles 

Pen Knives. Needle Threaders 


Gold and Silver Mounted Pocket Knives. 
All Goods ave charged at Sheffield Prices 
Discount given for Cash 





16, VERE STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
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LONDON STEAMBOAT COMPANY, 


LIMITED 
OFFICES: 18, BENNETS HILL, EC ; AND ROFF'S WHARF, WOOLWICH 


Saturday Afternoon Trep by Water to 
ROSHERVILLE GARDENS & GRAVESEND, 


Dung the months of JUNE, JULY, AUGUST, and SEPTEMBER. *° 
The Favourste Saloon Steam Vessels 
‘‘ALBERT EDWARD,” ‘“ ALEXANDRA,” or “ PRINCESS ALICE,” 








Leave LONDON BRIDGE at 3, BLACKWALL, 3 30, 
Returning from 
TOWN PIER, GRAVESEND, about 6, ROSHERVILLE, about 6 15 


Return Fares Fore Deck, 1s 6d , Saloon and After Deck, as 
Also on SunpbAy and Monpay 
Boats for HAMPTON COURT, RICHMOND, &c 





These Favourite Steamers also leave Dai.y (SUNDAYS included) 
LONDON BRIDGE, at 0.30, § BLACKWALL, 11, 
or 


ROSHERVILLE, GRAVESEND, AND SHEERNESS; 
RFTURNING SAME DAY, 


Return Fare to Sheerness Fore Deck,2s 6d , Saloon Deck, 3s 
Also for KEW, HAMMERSMITH, and PUTNEY, by Fast Boats. 





The Fast and well known Steamers 
“OREAD,” “SEA SWALLOW,” “PETREL,” “ELFIN,” and “METIS,” 
Leave Daity (SuNDAy included) for 
GRAVESEND, SOUTHEND, AND SHEERNESS. 
For Temes and Places of Departure, see *‘ Dasly Telegraph,” &c 


~ are 


IPSWICH, HARWICH, WALTON-ON~THE-NAZE & CLACTON~ON-SEA, 
Are all favourite spots for HOLIDAY and PLEASURE TRIPS 
The ‘QUEEN OF THE ORWELL” or “QUEEN OF THE THAMES” 
Leave LONDON and IPSWICH Daily, except Sundays 
for further Particulars, see Daily Papers and Bills 


CREENWICH PARK, BLACKHEATH, CHARLTON, BLACKWALL, NORTH WOOLWICH 
CARDENS, WOOLWICH COMMON, CHELSEA, BATTERSEA 
PARK, KEW, PUTNEY, RICHMOND, 


And NEIGHBOURING VILLAGES may be easily reached by Boats leaving 
WESTMINSTER, CHARING CROSS, BLACKFRIARS, and LONDON BRIDGE, 
All the Year round, at frequent intervals 








Excursion PARTIES, YACHTING or RowinG Cuupss, can obtair, on most reasonable 
Terms, the Salgon or other commodious Steamers of this Company, on application at the 
Offices, or by Letter to WILLIAM WRENCH TowsE, Esq , Superintendent 


*.* Lhe Saloon Steamers can Accommodate about Seventy Persons to Dinner, and the 
smaller heaps Me I wenty to ius On the Gravesend, Southend, Sheerness, | pswich, 
and Harwich Trades, every kin F Refreshment is provided by the Stewards at reason- 
able Prices. 
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HORSE SHOE HOTEL, 








264, 265, 266, 267, TOTTENHAM CourRT Roap. 
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THE HORSE SHOE HOTEL 


Is centrally situated, and 1s within a Shilling Cab Fare of all the Principal 
Theatres and Railway Stations North of the Thames 


LUXURY AND COMFORT, COMBINED WITH MODERATE CHARGES. 





SCOTT’S 
OYSTER AND LUNCHEON BARS, 


DINING AND SUPPER 
ROOMS, 


18, 19, AND 20, Coventry STREET, 
AND 
1 AND 2, Great WINDMILL STREET, 
Opposite the Haymarket, W 
WITHIN A FEW MINUTES’ WALK OF THE 
PRINCIPAL THEATRES. 


OWN ON FO OO 


SUPPERS SERVED UNTIL 12.15. 
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THE HOLBORN RESTAURANT, 
218, HIGH HOLBORN. 


ONE OF THE SIGHTS AND ONE OF THE COMFORTS OF LONDON, 


Attractions of the Chief Parisian Estabhshments, with the quiet and 
order essential to English Customs. 
Dinners and Luncheons from Daily Bull of Fare 


A TABLE D’HOTE, AT SEPARATE TABLES, EVERY EVENING, 
From 6 to 8 30, gs 6d 
“ Including Two Soups, Two kinds of Fish, Two Entrées Joints, Sweets, Cheese 
(in variety), Salad, &c , with Ices and Dessert 


Thes favourite Dinner is accompanied by « selection of high-class Instrumental Musi 
COFFEE, TEA, CHESS, AND SMOKING ROOMS 


Clprswick Dress. 


& HIS celebrated Punting Establishment, which has been known 
y for upwards of eighty years in the production of edstions de 
fuxe, choice works of typography, excellence of press work, 
clearness of type, and elegance of style,—for testimonials of 
= which it can refer to known series of books, libraries, works 
of L erieasirlae executed for the Queen, the Science and Art Department, 
and for the Learned Societies of London,—1s conducted by the old firm, 
Messrs WHITTINGHAM and WILKINS, who undertake all kinds of Illus- 
trated or Plain Book Work in the ancient and modern styles, Facsimiles of 
Old Books, in Black letter and the old face Roman and Italic types, Reprints 
of Old Manuscripts, Magazines and Pamphlets, Catalogues of Public and 
Private Libraries, Circulars, &c &c 
Messrs W. and W also undertake Woodcut and Steel Illustrations by 
the best artists,,and pay especial attention to the printing of Woodcuts, 
Omamental Letters, Medieval Initials and Panels , together with Electro- 
typing, Stereotyping, Photographic Illustrations, both m the Silver and 
Permanent Processes, Bookbinding 1n leather or cloth, and all that can 
enter into the production of a book 
The firm having been so long established, and having recently intro- 
duced the most :mproved Machinery for printing by steam power, possesses 
every facility for executing large or small orders with punctuality At the 
same time the most improved hand-presses are retained , and any one en- 
trusting Messrs W and W with their work will have the advantage of 
selecting from their large stock of Ornamental Letters, Head and Tail- 
pieces, &c., which they are constantly augmenting by the addition of new 
ere Designs. 
hey have also in stock a great vanety of superfine Hand-made Papers, 
for printing choice editions or large paper copies 
ooks of Specimens can be inspected at the Office, and Estimates will be 


furnished upon application. 


WHITTINGHAM anv WILKINS, 


Tooxs Court, CHANCERY LANE, 
Lonpon, E C 











- 
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CUNARD LINE. 


NOTICE —With the view of dimmmishing the chances of Collision, the Steamers of this 
Line take a specified course for all seasons of the year 
On the Outward Passage from Queenstown to New York or Boston, crossing the 
Menidian of 50 at 43 Lat , or nothing to the North of 43 


On the Homeward Passage, crossing the Menidian of so at 42 Lat , or nothing to 
the North of 42 


FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK, BOSTON, THE 
MEDITERRANEAN, FRANCE, ETC, 





Abyssinia China Marathon Saragossa. 
Algeria Cuba Morocco Scotia 
Aleppo Demerara Olympus Scythia. 
Atlas Hecla Palmyra Sibena 
Batavia Java Parthia Sidon. 
Bothnia Kedar Russia Tarifa 
Calabria Malta Samaria Trinidad. 


Appointed by Her Majesty’s Postmaster-General 
to sail for America 


EVERY TUESDAY AND EVERY SATURDAY. 


STEAMERS ror NEW YORK anp BOSTON, from Liverpool, on Saturdays and 
Tuesdays Fares —By non-emigrant steamers, First Cabin, £26, Second Cabin, £18 
and by other steamers, Saloon Passage, 15 Guineas, 1 Guimeas, and 21 Guineas Return 
Tickets, £45 and 30 Guineas Steerage at Reduced Rates 

STEAMERS from NEW YORK and BOSTON on Wednesdays and Saturdays 
Fares — First Class, $80, $100, and $130 

STEAMERS ror GIBRALTAR, MALIA, SYRA, SMYRNA, ann CONS1AN- 
TINOPLE, once every Three Weeks Fares —krom Liverpoolsto Gibraltar, £10, to 
Malta, £15 , to Syra, “£8 to Constantinople, £20, to Smyrna, £23, or, for the Round 
Voyage out and home, £40 

STEAMERS ror GIBRALTAR, GENOA, LEGHORN, NAPLES, PALERMO, 
MESSINA, CORFU, anp PATRAS, every Fortmght Fares —From I1verpool to 
Gibraltar, £10, to Genoa, £13 135 , to Leghorn, rap 14s, to Naples, £15 155 , to 
Palermo, £13 13s , to Messina, 414 148 , to Corfu, £20 to Patras, £18 

STEAMERS ror GIBRALIAR, GENOA, I EGHORN, NAPLES, ANCONA, 
TRIESTE, VENICE, anp (sometimes) ALEXANDRIA, every Week Fares —From 
Liverpool to Gibraltar, £10 to Genoa, {1313s to Leghorn, 414 14s to Naples, 
415 15s , to Ancona, 421 to Trieste, £21 to Alexandria (va Italy), £20 

STEAMERS ror HAVRE, from Laverpool every Wednesday and Saturday 
Fares —Cabin, £1 55 , Steerage, 125 6d 

STEAMERS ror GLASGOW (calling at Greenock), from Liverpool three times each 
Week Fares —Cabin, r2s 6@ , Return Tickets, £1 Steerage, 6s 


STEAMERS ror BELFAST, carrying her Mayesty’s Mails, from Glasgow every day 
(Sundays excepted) Fares —Cabin, 12s 6d , Return, 20s 


STEAMERS ror LONDONDERRY, from Glasgow every Wednesday and Saturday 


WMRANA AR RR AR AREA 


Apply at the Company’s Office, New York, to CHARLES G FRANCKLYN, Agent, at the 
Company’s Office, Boston, to JAMES ALEXANDER, Agent, in Halifax, to WILLIAM 
CuNnarpD, 1n Kdavre, to Burns & Mac Iver, 21, Quai d’Orleans , 1n Pans, to Burns & 
Mac Iver, 12, Place de la Bourse, mm London, to William Cunard, 6, St Helen's 
Place, Bishopsgate Street, E C , and 28, Pall Mall,S W , m Dundee, toG & 
Z Burns, in Glasgow, toG & J Burns, 3 Jamaica Street , 1n Greenock, to WILLIAM 

INCLAIR, Excise uildings » in Belfast, to A S McCuttocu & Son, Donegal Quay , 
in Queenstown, to D & C Mac Iver, in Liverpool, to 


D &C MAC IVER, 8, Water Street. 
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£415,352 


Have been pasd sence 1849 through the Ofices, 7, BANK BUILDINGS, 
LONDON, E.C , for broken limbs and other tnjuries, fatal and non- 
Satal, for accidents of every description, to 31st December, 1875 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), For 
GENERAL ACCIDENTS, PERSONAL INJURIES, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, DEATH BY ACCIDENTS. 


GENERAL BOARD. 

Chatrrman—HENRY CURREY, Esq , Vice-President of the Royal Insti- 

tute of Bntish Architects 
Deputy-Charman—EDWARD CHATFIELD, Esq 
JoHN BENNETT, Esq (Messrs J Bennett & Co, London). 
CHARLES HENRY DRIVER, Esq, FRIBA 
ADMIRAL GEORGE ELLIOT, Naval Commander-in-Chief, Portsmouth. 
Epwin G Fox, Esq (Messrs. Edwin Fox & Bousfield, London). 
ALFRED MARSH, Es 
J Sampson PxircE, Esq, C E, late Gas Referee to the Board of Trade 
Mr ALDERMAN RANCE (Messrs H Rance & Son, Cambndge) 
ALFRED SMEE, Esq, FRS, en to the Bank of England. 
F WARBURTON STENT, Esq, C 
CoRNELIUS WALFORD, Esq , Barnster-at-Law 
Manager—CHARLES HARDING, Esq, F RS.L. 


@ 
RATES OF PREMIUM —GENERAL ACCIDENTS 


£1,000 AT DEATH FOR 21 10s. A-YEAR. 


4100 at DEATH for 7s 6d a-Year 
Every additional £100 insured for 2s 6d a Year extra 


£6 A-WEEK DURING TOTAL DISABILITY FOR £2 A-YEAR. 
12s a WEEK dunng TOTAL DISABILITY for 1os a-YEAR 
Every additional 12s for 3s 4d a Year extra 


£1,000 AT DEATH, AND £6 A-WEEK DURING TOTAL 
DISABILITY, FOR £3 A-YEAR., 

L el mi blac asriste chen F bigsicobe pepe gem loe ZI gras extra 
machinery or Rasardoas iubcances fen M ares souibahte adibbvon s 
RATES OF PREMIUM.—RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 

£1,000 AT DEATH, AND £6 A-WEEK DURING TOTAL 

DISABILITY, FOR 20s A-YEAR, 


With Allowance for Partial Disablement. 
Forms of Proposal will be sent post free on application 


vr YX FAs F: -~ 
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BARRAUD & LUNDS, 


41, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 








EsTABLISHED 1750 


Manufacturers of Specialities in 


HALF- 


CHRONOMETERS, 
&c., &c. 


CHRONOMETERS, § 


LEVERS, 


MANY distinguishing features recommend this Establishment to the con 
fidence of the Public, and prominently among them stands their inflemble 
rule of never buying, and ‘‘christenmg” as their own, Watches by other 
makers When such are required by their Customers, they are distinguished 
from those manufactured by ‘‘ BARRAUD & LuNDs” by the name of ‘‘ LUND 
BROTHERS” upon them 

Every compensation balance 1s cut, poised, and adjusted for heat and cold 

All their articles—the smallest as well as the largest orders—are delivered 
at London prices, free (local import duty excepted) a// over the World 

Orders recerved through their Agents, named below, need not be accom- 
panied by remittance, as the Agent will receive instructions to collect the 
amount (free) on delivery 

The senior partner of the Firm having passed a ngid apprenticeship at 
the bench, every department receives his personal and practical superin 
“endence 

The above named advantages are supplemented by others meeting indi 
vidual and local requirements Specialities are manufactured for Rio Janeiro, 
St Petersburg, India, China, and Australia, suitable to the climate and 
fashion of those places, and may always be obtained by ordering through 
Messrs Louis BoussE & Co, Rio Janeiro, W Ropers & Co, St Peters- 
burg, TREA@HIER & Co, Limited, Bombay, and Messrs WHEATLEY & 
Co’s Foreign Agents—R J Moss & Co, Alexandna , STONE & DOWNER, 
Boston, F T Brooks & Co, Calcutta, LANE, CRAWFORD, & Co, 
Hong-Kong, F DE SouzA & Co, Madras, CANADIAN EXPRESS Co, 
Montreal , and BENJAMIN & Co, Yokohama, &c, &c 


BARRAUD & LUNDS, 41, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


xxx} Golden Guide to London Advertiser. 


JOHN BUMP US, 


Wookseller to Mer Flajesty the Queen 
and the Ropal Fauuly, 


158 AND 297, OXFORD STREET, W. 


a iid 


STANDARD WORKS IN LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, AND ART, 


a 








A Large and Varied Assortment constantly in 
Stock in Chote and Elegant Bindings 


Jor Presentation. 


Neer oO POPLIN LEO L LLL ue 


Bibles, Praper Books, ¢ Church Services, 


IN RUSSIA, MOROCCO, AND IVORY BINDINGS, 
SUITABLE FOR WEDDING AND CHRISTENING PRESENTS, 


sn ities 


BOOKBINDING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES BY 
EFFICIENT WORKMEN. 


Depét For SECOND Hanp BOooKS aT 
297, OxForD STREET, 
(Nearly opposzte) 


Special attention devoted to Colonial Orders. 


